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CRITICAL COMMENT BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
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F nothing were left of Shakespeare but 
the single tragedy of King Lear, it 


would still be as plain as it is now 


that he was the greatest man that ever 
lived. As a poet, the author of this play 
can only be compared with Aeschylus: 
the Hebrew prophets and the creator of 
PSb are sometimes as sublime in imagina- 
tion and in passion, but. always quite in- 
comparably inferior in imaginative in- 
telligence. Sophocles is as noble, as beau- 
tiful, and as kindly a thinker and a 
writer: but the gentle Shakespeare could 
see farther and higher and wider and 
deeper at a glance than ever could the 
gentle Sophocles. Aristophanes had as 
magnificent a power of infinitely joyous 
wit and infinitely inexhaustible humor: 
but whom can he show us or offer us to 
be set against Falstaff or the Fool? It 
is true that Shakespeare has neither the 
lyric nor the prophetic power of the 
Greeks and the Hebrews: but then it must 
be observed and remembered that he, and 
he alone among poets and among men, 
could well afford to dispense even with 
such transcendent gifts as these: Free- 
dom of thought and sublimity of utter- 
ance come hand in hand together into 
English speech: our first great poet, if 
loftiness and splendor of spirit and of 
word be taken as the test of greatness, 
was Christopher Marlowe. From his 
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dead hand the one man born to excel him, 
and to pay a due and a deathless tribute 
to his deathless memory, took up the her- 
itage of dauntless thought, of daring ima- 
gination, and of since unequalled song. 
The tragedy of King Lear, like the 
trilogy of the Oresteia, is a thing incom- 
parable and unique. To compare it with 
Othello is as inevitable a temptation as 
to compare the Agamemnon with the 
Prometheus of the one man comparable 
with Shakespeare. And the result, for any 
reader of human intelligence and decent 
humility in sight of what is highest in 
the spiritual world, must always be a 
sense of adoring doubt and exulting hesi- 
tation. In Othello and in Prometheus 
a single figure, an everlasting and god- 
like type of heroic and human agony, 
dominates and dwarfs all others but those 
of the traitor Tago and the tyrant Jove. 
There is no Clytemnestra in the one, and 
there is no Cordelia in the other. “ The 
gentle lady married to the Moor” is too 
gentle for comparison with the most 
glorious type of womanhood which even 
Shakespeare ever created before he con- 
ceived and brought forth Imogen. No 
one could have offered to Cordelia the 
tribute of so equivocal a compliment as 
was provoked by the submissive endurance 
of Desdemona—“ Truly, an obedient 
lady.” Antigone herself—and with An- 
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tigone alone can we imagine the mecting 
of Cordelia in the heaven of heavens 
is not so divinely human as Cordelia. 
We love her all the more, with a love 
that at once tempers and heightens our 
worship, for the rough and abrupt repeti- 
tion of her nobly unmerciful reply to her 
father’s fond and fatuous appeal. Al- 
most eruel and assuredly severe in its 
uncompromising self-respect, this brief 
and natural word of indignantly reticent 
response is the key-note of all that fol- 
lows the spark which kindles into eter- 
nal life the most tragic of all tragedies 
in the world. All the yet unimaginable 
horror of the future becomes at once in- 
evitable and assured when she shows her- 
self so young and so untender—so young 
and true. And what is the hereditary 
horror of doom once imminent over the 
house of Atreus to this instant imminence 
of no supernatural but a more awfully 
natural fate? Cursed and east out, she 
leaves him and knows that she leaves 
him in the hands of Goneril and Regan. 
Coleridge, the greatest though not the 
first great critic and apostle or interpreter 
of Shakespeare, has noted “ these daugh- 
ters and these sisters ” as the only char- 
acters in Shakespeare whose wickedness is 
ultranatural—something outside and _ be- 
vond the presumable limits of human 
evil. It would be well for human nature 
if it were so; but is it? They are “ re- 
morseless, treacherous, lecherous, kind- 
less”; hot and hard, cold and cunning, 
savage and subtle as a beast of the field 
or the wilderness or the jungle. But 
such dangerous and vicious animals are 
not more exceptional than the very 
noblest and purest of their kind. An 
Iago is abnormal: his wonderful intelli- 
gence, omnipotent and infallible within 
its limit and its range, gives to the un- 
clean and maleficent beast that he is the 
dignity and the mystery of a devil. Gon- 
eril and Regan would be almost vulgarly 
commonplace by comparison with him 
if the conditions of their life and the 
circumstances of their story were not so 
much more extraordinary than their in- 
stinets and their acts. “ Regan,” accord- 
ing to Coleridge, “ is not, in fact, a great- 
er monster than Goneril, but she has the 
power of casting more venom.” <A eham- 
pion who should wish to enter the lists 


on behalf of Goneril might plead that 
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Regan was so much more of a Gadarean 
sow than her elder sister as to be, for 
all we know, incapable of such passion 
as flames out in Goneril at the thought 
of foreign banners spread in a noiseless 
land. Beast and she-devil as she is, she 
rises in that instant to the level of an 
unclean and a criminal Joan of Are. 
Her advocate might also invoke as an 
extenuating circumstance the fact that 
she poisoned Regan. 

Francois- Victor Ilugo, the author of 
the best and fullest commentary ever 
written on the text of which he gave us 
the most wonderful and masterly of all 
imaginable translations, has perhaps un- 
wittingly enforced and amplified the re- 
mark of Coleridge on the difference be- 
tween the criminality of the one man 
chosen by chance and predestined by na- 
ture as the proper paramour of either sis- 
ter and the monstrosity of the creatures 
who felt towards him as women feel tow- 
ards the men they love. Edmund is not 
a more true-born child of hell than a true- 
born son of his father. Goneril and 
are legitimate daughters of the 
n them such 
emotion as in such as they are may pass 


> 
hregal 


pit; the man who excites 


as the substitute for love is but a half- 
blooded fellow from the infernal as well 
as the human point of view. His last 
wish is to undo the last and most mon- 
strous of his erimes.* Such a wish would 
have been impossible to either of the sis- 
ters by whom he ean boast with his dying 
breath that Edmund was beloved. 

The incomparable genius of the great- 
est among all poets and all men approved 
itself incomparable forever by the pos- 
ibly unconscious instinet which in this 
supreme work induced or compelled him 
to set side by side the very lowest and the 
very highest types of imaginable human- 
ity. Kent and Oswald, Regan and Cor- 
‘lia, stand out in such relief against 
each other that Shakespeare alone could 

*A small but absurd and injurious mis- 
print in this passage has hitherto escaped 
attention. From Butter’s edition down- 
wards the word Cordelia has been allowed 
to stand, where it would have been obvious 
that the sign of the genitive case was re- 
quired and had been dropped out by acci- 
dent. Of course we should read, 

- +e. my writ 
Is on the life of Lear, and on Cordelia’s. 
he present reading, “ my writ is—on Cor- 
lia,” is pure and patent nonsense. 
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have wrought their several figures imto 
one perfect scheme of spiritual harmony. 
Setting aside for a moment the reflection 
that outside the work of Aeschylus there 
is no such poetry in the world, we must 
remember that there is no such realism. 
And there is no discord between the 
supreme sublimities of impassioned poe- 
try and the humblest realities of photo- 
graphie prose. Incredible and impossible 
as it seems, the impression of the one is 
enhanced and intensified by the impres- 
sion of the other. 

That Shakespeare’s judgment was as 
great and almost as wonderful as his 
genius has been a commonplace of 
criticism ever since the days of Cole- 
ridge ; questionable only by such dirty 
and dwarfish creatures of simian intel- 
lect and facetious idiocy as mistake it 
for a sign of wit instead of dulness, and 
of distinction instead of degradation, to 
deny the sun in heaven and affirm the 
fragrance of a sewer. But I do not know 
whether his equally unequalled skill in 
the selection and composition of material 
for the construction of a masterpiece 
has or has not been as all but universally 
recognized. No more happy and no more 
terrible inspiration ever glorified the 
genius of a poet than was that which 
bade the greatest of them all inweave or 
fuse together the legend of Lear and his 
daughters with the story of Gloucester 
and his sons. It is possible that an epi- 
sode in Sidney’s Arcadia may have sug- 
gested, as is usually supposed or usually 
repeated, the notion or conception of this 
more than tragic underplot; but the-stu- 
dent will be disappointed who thinks to 
find in the sweet and sunbright work of 
Sidney’s pure and happy genius a touch or 
a hint of such tragic horrer-as could only 
be conceived and made endurable by the 
deeper as well as higher, and darker as 
well as brighter, genius of Shakespeare. 
And this fearful understudy in terror is 
a necessary, an indispensable, part of the 
most wonderful creation ever imagined 
and realized by man. The author of the 
Book of Job, the author of the Eumen- 
ides, can show nothing to be set beside 
the third act of King Lear. All that is 
best and all that is worst in man might 
have been brought together and flashed 
together upon the mind’s eye of the spec- 
tator or the student without the inter- 
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vention of such servile ministers as take 
part with Goneril and Regan against 
their father. Storm and lightning, thun- 
der and rain, become to us, even as they 
became to Lear, no less conscious and re- 
sponsible partners in the superhuman in- 
humanity of an unimaginable crime. The 
close of the Prometheus itself is pale and 
humble by comparison with a scene which 
is not the close and is less terrible than 
the close of King Lear. And it-is no 
whit more terrible than it is beautiful. 
The splendor of the lightning and the 
menace of the thunder serve only or main- 
ly to relieve or to enhance the effect of 
suffering and the potency of passion on 
the spirit and the conscience of a man. 
The sufferer is transfigured: but he is not 
transformed. Mad or sane, living and 
dying, he is passionate and vehement, 
single-hearted and self-willed. And there- 
fore it is that the fierce appeal, the fiery 
protest against the social iniquities and 
the legal atrocities of civilized mankind, 
which none before the greatest of all 
Englishmen had ever dreamed of daring 
to utter in song or set forth upon the 
stage, comes not from Hamlet, but from 
Lear. The young man whose infinite 
capacity of thought and whose delicate 
serupulosity of conscience at once half 
disabled and half deified him could never 
have seen what was revealed by suffering 
to an old man who had never thought 
or felt more deeply or more keenly than 
an average laborer or an average king. 
Lear’s madness, at all events, was as- 
suredly not his enemy, but his friend. 
The rule of Elizabeth and her successor 
may have been more arbitrary than we 
can now understand how the common- 
wealth of England could accept and 
could endure; but how far it was from a 
monarchy, from a government really de- 
serving of that odious and ignominious 
name, we may judge by the fact that 
this play could be acted and published. 
Among all its other great qualities, among 
all the many other attributes which mark 
it forever as matchless among the works 
of man, it has this, above all, that it is the 
first great utterance of a cry from the 
heights and the depths of the human 
spirit on behalf of the outeasts of the 
world—on behalf of the social sufferer, 


clean or unclean, innocent or criminal, 


thrall or free. To satisfy the sense of 
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righteousness, the craving for justice, as 
unknown and unimaginable by Dante as 
by Chaucer, a change must come upon 
the social scheme of things which shall 
make an end of the actual relations be- 
tween the judge and the cutpurse, the 
beadle and the prostitute, the beggar and 
the king. All this could be uttered, 
could be prophesied, could be thundered 
from the English stage at the dawn of 
the seventeenth century. Were it within 
the power of omnipotence to create a 
German or a Russian Shakespeare, could 
anything of the sort be whispered or 
muttered or hinted or suggested from the 
boards of a Russian or a German theatre 
at the dawn of the twentieth? When a 
Tolstoi or a Sudermann can do this, and 
can do it with impunity in success, it 
will be allowed that his country is not 
more than three centuries behind Eng- 
land in civilization and in freedom. Not 
political reform, but social revolution as 
beneficent and as bloodless, as absolute 
and as radical, as enkindled the aspira- 
tion and the faith of Victor Hugo, is 
the key-note of the creed and the watch- 
word of the gospel according to Shake- 
speare. Not, of course, that it was not 
his first and last aim to follow the im- 
pulse which urged him to do good work 
for its own sake and for love of his own 
art: but this he could not do without de- 
livery of the word that was in him—the 
word of witness against wrong done by 
oversight as well as by cruelty, by negli- 
gence as surely as by crime. These things 
were hidden from the marvellous wisdom 
of Hamlet, and revealed to the more mar- 
vellous insanity of Lear. 

There is nothing of the miraculous in 
this marvel: the mere presence and com- 
panionship of the Fool should suffice to 
account for it; Cordelia herself is but a 
little more adorably worthy of our love 
than the poor fellow who began to pine 
away after her going into France and 
before his coming into sight of reader or 
spectator. Here again the utmost humili- 
ation imaginable of social state and daily 
life serves only to exalt and to emphasize 
the nobility and the manhood of the nat- 
ural man. The whip itself cannot de- 
grade him; the threat of it cannot change 
his attitude towards Lear; the dread of 
it eannot modify his defianee of Goneril. 
Being, if not half-witted, not altogether 


as other men are, he urges Lear to return 
and ask his daughters’ blessing rather 
than brave the midnight and the storm: 
but he cleaves to his master with the 
divine instinet of fidelity and love which 
is not, though it should be, as generally 
recognized in the actual nature of a cat 
as in the proverbial nature of a dog. And 
when the old man is trembling on the 
very verge of madness, he sees and under- 
stands the priceless worth of such devo- 
tion and the godlike wisdom of such folly. 
In the most fearfully pathetic of all 
poems the most divinely pathetic touch 
of all is the tender thought of the house- 
less king for the suffering of such a fel- 
low-sufferer as his fool. The whirlwind 
of terror and pity in which we are living 
as we read may at first confuse and ob- 
secure to the sight of a boyish reader the 
supreme significance and the unutterable 
charm of it. But if any elder does not 
feel it too keenly and too deeply for tears, 
it is a pity that he should waste his time 
and misuse his understanding in the 
study of Shakespeare. 

There is nothing in all poetry so awful, 
so nearly unendurable by the reader who 
is compelled by a naturai instinet of ima- 
gination to realize and believe it, as the 
close of the Choephorw, except only the 
close of King Lear. The ery of Ugolino 
to the earth that would not open to swal- 
low and to save is not quite so fearful 
in its pathos. But the skill which made 
use of the stupid old chronicle or tradi- 
tion to produce this final masterpiece of 
tragedy is coequal with the genius which 
created it. The legendary Cordelia hang- 
ed herself in prison, long after her fa- 
ther’s death, when defeated in battle by 
the sons of Goneril. And this most putid 
and contemptible tradition suggested to 
Shakespeare the most dramatie and the 
most poetic of all scenes and all events 
that ever bade all men not devoid of un- 
derstanding understand how much higher 
is the genius of man than the action of 
chance: how far the truth of imagination 
exceeds and transcends at all points the 
accident of fact. That an event may have 
happened means nothing and matters no- 
thing; that a man such as Aeschylus 
or Shakespeare imagined it means this: 
that it endures and bears witness what 
man may be, at the highest of his powers 
and noblest of his nature, forever. 
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Absence 


BY MILDRED I. McNEAL 


HEN yesterday 


Was young, I was not here- 


But at your side 
I sat like one who opens wide 
A dear familiar book; 
And being wise 
And long in love, I found my story clear 
And sweet as is the May, 
And took 


My morning and my message from your eyes. 


“ To-day,” we said— 
A word too sweet to lose— 
And lifted up 
Its beauty like a costly cup 
To hold our wine of joy. 
Oh time of pure 
And unreserved delight ! Who would not choose 
To cage you ere you fled? 
Happy as girl and boy 
Were we, to think our treasury secure. 


But now—to-day— 
The widening miles between 
Do dumbly lie. 
I search my erring thoughts to try 
If once I touched your hand 
And had vour smile; 
And did I really learn what your eyes mean? 
Man must be bold to say 
He understands— 
And, leve, it was a very little while. 
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Was it Heavenr Or Hell? 


BY MARK TWAIN 


I 


is OU told a lie?” 
“You confess it—you actually 


confess it—you told a lie!” 


II 


The family consisted of four persons: 
Margaret Lester, widow, aged thirty-six; 
Helen Lester, her daughter, aged sixteen ; 
Mrs. Lester’s maiden aunts, Hannah and 
Hester Gray, twins, aged sixty-seven. 
Waking and sleeping, the three women 
spent their days and nights in adoring 
the young girl; in watching the move- 
ments of her sweet spirit in the mirror 
of her face; in refreshing their souls 
with the vision of her bloom and beauty; 
in listening to the music of her voice; 
in gratefully reeognizing how rich and 
fair for them was the world with this 
presence in it; in shuddering to think 
how desolate it would be with this light 
gone out of it. 

By nature—and inside—the aged aunts 
were utterly dear and lovable and good, 
but in the matter of morals and conduct 
their training had been so uncompromis- 
ingly strict that it had made them ex- 
teriorly austere, not to say stern. Their 
influence was effective in the house; so 
effective that the mother and the daugh- 
ter conformed to its moral and religious 


- requirements cheerfully, contentedly, hap- 


pily, unquestioningly. To do this was be- 
come second nature to them. And so in 
this peaceful heaven there were no clash- 
ings, no irritations, no fault-findings, no 
heart-burnings. 

In it a lie had no place. In it a lie 
was unthinkable. In it speech was re- 
stricted to absolute truth, iron-bound 
truth, implacable and uncompromising 
truth, let the resulting consequences be 
what they might. At last, one day, un- 
der stress of circumstances, the darling 
of the house sullied her lips with a lie— 
and confessed it, with tears and self- 
upbraidings. There are not any words 
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that can paint the consternation of the 
aunts. It was as if the sky had crumpled 
up and collapsed and the earth had tum- 
bled to ruin with a crash. They sat side 
by side, white and stern, gazing speech- 
less upon the culprit, who was on her 
knees before them with her face buried 
first in one lap and then the other, moan- 
ing and sobbing, and appealing for sym- 
pathy and forgiveness and getting no 
response, humbly kissing the hand of the 
one, then of the other, only to see it with- 
drawn as suffering defilement by those 
soiled lips. 

Twice, at intervals, Aunt Hester said, 
in frozen amazement, 

“You told a lie?” 

Twice, at intervals, Aunt Hannah fol- 
lowed with the muttered and amazed 
ejaculation, 

“You confess it 
it—you told a lie!” 

It was all they could say. The situa- 
tion was new, unheard-of, incredible: 
they could not understand it, they did 
not know how to take hold of it, it ap- 
proximately paralyzed speech. 

At length it was decided that the erring 
child must be taken to her mother, who 
was ill, and who ought to know what 
had happened. Helen begged, besought, 
implored that she might be spared this 
further disgrace, and that her mother 
might be spared the grief and pain of it; 
but this could not be: duty required this 
sacrifice, duty takes precedence of all 
things, nothing can absolve one from 
a duty, with a duty no compromise 
is possible. 

Helen still begged, and said the sin 
was her own, her mother had had no hand 
in it,—why must she be made to suffer 
for it? 

But the aunts were. obdurate in their 
righteousness, and said the law that visit- 
ed the sins of the parent upon the child 
was by all right and reason reversible; 
and therefore it was but just that the 
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12 HARPER’S 
innocent mother of a sinning child should 
suffer her rightful share of the grief and 
pain and shame which were the allotted 
wages of the sin. 

The three moved toward the sick-room. 


At this time the doctor was approach- 
ing the house. He was still a good dis- 
tance away, however. He was a good 
doctor and a good man, and he had a 
good heart, but one had to know him 
a year to get over hating him, two 
years to learn to endure him, three to 
learn to like him, and four or five to 
learn to love him. It was a slow and 
trying education, but it paid. He was of 
great stature; he had a leonine head, a 
leonine face, a rough voice, and an eye 
which was sometimes a pirate’s and some- 
times a woman’s, according to the mood. 
He knew nothing about etiquette, and 
eared nothing about it; in speech, man- 
ner, carriage. and conduct he was the 
reverse of conventional. He was frank, 
to the limit; he had opinions on all sub- 
jects; they were always on tap and ready 
for delivery, and he cared not a farthing 
whether his listener liked them or didn’t. 
Whom he loved he loved, and manifest- 
ed it; whom he didn’t love he hated, and 
published it from the house-tops. In his 
young days he had been a sailor, and the 
salt airs of all the seas blew from him yet. 
He was a sturdy and loyal Christian, 
and believed he was the best one in the 
land, and the only one whose Christianity 
was perfectly sound, healthy, full-charged 
with common-sense, and had no decayed 
places in it. People who had an axe to 
grind, or people who for any reason want- 
ed to get on the soft side of him, called 
him The Christian,—a phrase whose deli- 
eate flattery was music to his ears, and 
whose capital T was such an enchanting 
and vivid object to him that he could see 
it when it fell out of a person’s mouth 
even in the dark. Many who were fond 
of him stood on their consciences with 
both feet and brazenly called him by that 
large title habitually, because it was a 
pleasure to them to do anything that 
would please him; and with eager and 
cordial malice his extensive and diligent- 
ly cultivated crop of enemies gilded it, 
beflowered it, expanded it to “ The Only 
Christian.” Of these two titles, the latter 
had the wider currency; the enemy, being 
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greatly in the majority, attended to that. 
Whatever the doctor believed, he believed a 
with all his heart, and would fight for 
it whenever he got the chance; and if 
the intervals between chances grew to be 
irksomely wide, he would invent ways of 
shortening them himself. He was severe- 
ly conscientious, according to his rather 
independent lights, and whatever he took 
to be a duty he performed, no matter 
whether the judgment of the professional 
moralists agreed with his own or not. At 
sea, in his young days, he had used pro- 
fanity freely, but as soon as he was con- 
verted he made a rule, which he rigidly 
stuck to ever afterwards, never to use it 
except on the rarest occasions, and then 
only when duty commanded. He had 
been a hard drinker at Sea, but after his 7 
conversion he became a firm and out- 
spoken teetotaler, in order to be an ex- , 
ample to the young, and from that time 
forth he seldom drank; never, indeed, ex- 
cept when it seemed to him to be a duty, 
—a condition which sometimes occurred a 
couple of times a year, but never as many 
as five times. 

Necessarily such a man is impression- 
able, impulsive, emotional. This one was, 
and had no gift at hiding his feelings; 
or if he had it he took no trouble to exer- 
cise it. He earried his soul’s prevailing 
weather in his face, and when he entered 
a room the parasols or the umbrellas went ; 
up—figuratively speaking—acecording to 
the indications. When the soft light was 
in his eye it meant approval, and deliy- 
ered a benediction; when he came with } 
a frown he lowered the temperature ten 
degrees. He was a well-beloved man in 
the house of his friends, but a | 
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a dreaded one. 

He had a deep affection for the Lester 
household, and its several members re- 
turned this feeling with interest. They 
mourned over his kind of Christianity, 
and he frankly seoffed at theirs; but both 
parties went on loving each other just 
the same. 

He was approaching the house—out of 
the distance; the aunts and the culprit 
were moving toward the sick-chamber. 


III 


The three last named stood by the bed; 
the aunts austere, the transgressor softly 
sobbing. The mother turned her head 
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on the pillow; her tired eyes flamed up 
instantly with sympathy and passionate 
mother -love when they fell upon her 
child, and she opened the refuge and shel- 
ter of her arms. 

“Wait!” said Aunt Hannah, and put 
out her hand and stayed the girl from 
leaping into them. 

“ Helen,” said the other aunt, impres- 
sively, “ tell your mother all. Purge your 
soul; leave nothing unconfessed.” 

Standing stricken and forlorn before 
her judges, the young girl mourned her 
sorrowful tale through to the end, then 
in a passion of appeal cried out: 

“Oh, mother, can’t you forgive me? 
won't you forgive me?—I am so des- 
olate!” 

“Forgive you, my darling? Oh, come 
to my arms!—there, lay your head upon 
my breast, and be at peace. If you had 
told a thousand lies—” 

There was a sound—a warning—the 
clearing of a throat. The aunts glanced 
up, and withered in their clothes—there 
stood the doctor, his face a thunder- 
cloud. Mother and child knew nothing 
of his presence; they lay locked together, 
heart to heart, steeped in immeasurable 
content, dead to all things else. The 
physician stood many moments glaring 
and glooming upon the scene before him; 
studying it, analyzing it, searching out 
its genesis; then he put up his hand and 
beckoned to the aunts. They came trem- 
bling to him and stood humbly before 
him and waited. He bent down and 
whispered : 

“Didn’t I tell you this patient must 
be ‘protected from all excitement? What 
the hell have you been doing? Clear out 
of the place!” 

They obeyed. Half an hour later he 
appeared in the parlor, serene, cheery, 
clothed in sunshine, conducting Helen, 
with his arm about her waist, petting her, 
and saying gentle and playful things to 
her; and she also was her sunny and 
happy self again. 

“ Now, then,” he said, “ good-by, dear. 
Go to your room, and keep away from 
your mother, and behave yourself. But 
wait—put out your tongue. There, that 
will do—you’re as sound as a nut!” He 
patted her cheek and added, “ Run along 
now; I want to talk to these aunts.” 

She went from the presence. His face 


clouded over again at once; and as he 
sat down he said: 

“You two have been doing a lot of 
damage—and maybe some good. Some 
good, yes—such as it is. That woman’s 
disease is typhoid! You’ve brought it 
to a show-up, I think, with your insan- 
ities, and that’s a service—such as it is. 
I hadn’t been able to determine what it 
was before.” 

With one impulse the old ladies sprang 
to their feet, quaking with terror. 

“Sit down! What are you proposing 
to do?” 

“Do? We must fly to her. We—” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind; you’ve 
done enough harm for one day. Do you 
want to squander all your capital of 
crimes and follies on a single deal? Sit 
down, I tell you. I have arranged for 
her to sleep; she needs it; if you disturb 
her without my orders, I'll brain you— 
if you’ve got the materials for it.” 

They sat down, distressed and indig- 
nant, but obedient, under compulsion. 
He proceeded : 

“ Now, then, I want this case explained. 
They wanted to explain it to me—as if 
there hadn’t been emotion and excitement 
enough already. You knew my orders; 
how did you dare to go in there and get 
up that riot?” 

Hester looked appealingly at Hannah; 
Hannah returned a beseeching look at 
Hester—neither wanted to dance to this 
unsympathetie orchestra. The doctor 
came to their help. He said, 

“ Begin, Hester.” 

Fingering at the fringes of her shawl, 
and with lowered eves, Hester said, tim- 
idly: 

“We should not have disobeved for 
any ordinary cause, but this was vital. 
This was a duty. With a duty one has 
no choice; one must put all lighter con- 
siderations aside and perform it. We 
were obliged to arraign her before her 
mother. She had told a lie.” 

The doctor glowered upon the woman 
a moment, and seemed to be trying to 
work up in his mind an understanding 
of a wholly incomprehensible proposi- 
tion; then he stormed out: 

“She told a lie! Did she? God bless 
my soul! I tell a million a day! And so 
does every doctor. And so does every- 
body—inecluding you—for that matter. 
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* And that was the important thing that 
authorized you to venture to disobey my 
orders and imperil that woman’s life! 
Look here, Hester Gray, this is pure 
lunacy; that girl couldn’t tell a lie that 


was intended to injure a person. The 
thing is impossible—absolutely impos- 
sible. You know it yourselves—both of 


you; you know it perfectly well.” 

Hannah came to her sister’s rescue: 

“ Hester didn’t mean that it was that 
kind of a lie, and it wasn’t. But it was 
a lie.” 

“Well, upon my word, I never heard 
such nonsense! Haven’t you got sense 
enough to discriminate between lies? 
Don’t you know the difference between 
a lie that helps and a lie that hurts?’ 

“All lies are sinful,” said Hannah, 
setting her lips together like a vise; “ all 
lies are forbidden.” 

The Only Christian fidgeted impa- 
tiently in his chair. He wanted to at- 
tack this proposition, but he did not quite 
know how or where to begin. Finally he 
made a venture: 

“ Hester, wouldn’t you tell a lie to 
shield a person from an undeserved in- 
jury or shame ?”’ 

“He.” 

“ Not even a friend?” 

“ No.” 

“ Not even your dearest friend ?” 

“No. I would not.” 

The doctor struggled in silence awhile 
with this situation; then he asked, 

“Not even to save him from 
pain and misery and grief?” 

“No. Not even to save his life.” 

Another pause. Then, 

“ Nor his soul.” 

There was a hush —a silence which 
endured a measurable interval — then 
Hester answered, in a low voice, but with 
decision, 

“Nor his soul.” 

No one spoke for a while; then the 
doctor said, 

“Ts it with you the same, Hannah?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Task you both—why ?”’ 

“ Because to tell such a lie, or any lie, 
is a sin, and could cost us the loss of our 
own souls —would, indeed, if we died 
without time to repent.” 

“Strange ... strange... it is 
belief.” 
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Then he asked, roughly, 
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such a soul as that worth saving?” 
He rose up, mumbling and grumbling, 
and started for the door, stumping vigor- 
ously along. At the threshold he turned 
and rasped out an admonition: “ Reform! 
Drop this mean and sordid and selfish 
devotion to the saving of your shabby 
little souls, and hunt up something to — 
do that’s got some dignity to it! Risk 
your souls! risk them in good causes; 
then if you lose them, why should you 
care ¢ !” 








Reform! 
The good old gentlewomen sat para- 
lyzed, pulverized, outraged, insulted, and 
brooded in bitterness and ind-7nation 
over these blasphemies. They were hurt 
to the heart, poor old ladies, and said 
they could never forgive these injuries. 
“ Reform!” 
They kept repeating that word resent- 
fully. “ Reform—and learn to tell lies!” P 
Time slipped along, and in due course 
a change came over their spirits. They 
had completed the human being’s first 
duty—which is to think about himself 
until he has exhausted the subject, then 
he is in a condition to take up minor 
interests and think of other people. This 
changes the complexion of his spirits— 
generally wholesomely. The minds of the 
two old ladies reverted to their beloved 
niece and the fearful disease which had 
smitten her; instantly they forgot the 
hurts their self-love had received, and 
a passionate desire rose in their hearts 
to go to the help of the sufferer and com- 
fort her with their love, and minister 
to her, and labor for her the best they 
could with their weak hands, and joy- 
fully and affectionately wear out their 
poor old bodies in her dear service if “e 





they might have the privilege. 
“ And we shall have it!” said Hester, 
with the tears running down her face. 
“There are no nurses comparable to us, 
for there are no others that will stand 
their watch by that bed till they drop 
and die, and God knows we would do 
that.” . 
“Amen,” said Hannah, smiling ap- 
proval and endorsement through the mist 
of moisture that blurred. her glasses. 
“The doctor knows us, and knows we i 
will not disobey again; and he will call 
no others. He will not dare!” 
“Dare?” said Hester, with temper, and 
dashing the water from her eyes; “he 
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will dare anything—that Christian devil! 
But it will do no good for him to try it 
this time—but, laws! Hannah, after all’s 
said and done, he is gifted and wise and 
good, and he would not think of such a 
thing. . . . It is surely time for one of 
us to go to that room. What is keeping 
him? Why doesn’t he come and say so?” 

They caught the sound of his approach- 
ing step. He entered, sat down, and be- 
gan to talk. 

“ Margaret is a sick woman,” he said. 
“She is still sleeping, but she will wake 
presently; then one of you must go to 
her. She will be worse before she is bet- 
ter. Pretty soon a night-and-day watch 
must be set. How much of it can you 
two undertake ?” 

“ All of it!” burst from both ladies at 
once. 

The doctor’s eyes flashed, and he said, 
with energy: 

“You do ring true, you brave old 
relies!’ And you shall do all of the nurs- 
ing you can, for there’s none to match 
you in that divine office in this town; 
but you can’t do all of it, and it would 
be a crime to let you.” It was grand 
praise, golden praise, coming from such 
a source, and it took nearly all the re- 
sentment out of the aged twins’ hearts. 
“Your Tilly and my old Nancy shall do 
the rest—good nurses both, white souls 
with black skins, watchful, loving, ten- 
der,—just perfect nurses!—and compe- 
tent liars from the cradle. . . . Look 
you! keep a little watch on Helen; she 
is sick, and is going to be sicker.” 

The ladies looked a little surprised, 
and not credulous; and Hester said: 

“ How is that? It isn’t an hour since 
you said she was as sound as a nut.” 

The doctor answered, tranquilly. 

“Tt was a lie.” 

The ladies turned upon him indignant- 
ly, and Hannah said, 

“How can you make an odious con- 
fession like that, in so indifferent a tone, 
when you know how we feel about all 
forms of—” 

“Hush! You are as ignorant as eats, 
both of you, and you don’t know what 
you are talking about. You are like all 
the rest of the moral moles: you lie from 
morning till night, but because you don’t 


your deceptively misplaced emphasis, and 
your misleading gestures, you turn up your 
complacent noses and parade before God 
and the world as saintly and unsmirched 
Truth-Speakers, in whose cold-storage 
souls a lie would freeze to death if it 
got there! Why will you humbug your- 
selves with that foolish notion that no 
lie is a lie except a spoken one? What 
is the difference between lying with your 
eyes and lying with your mouth? There 
is none; and if you would reflect a mo- 
ment you would see that it is so. There 
isn’t a human being that doesn’t tell a 
gross of lies every day of his life; and 
you—why, between you, you tell thirty 
thousand; yet you flare up here in a lurid 
hypocritical horror because I tell that 
child a benevolent and sinless lie to pro- 
tect her from her imagination, which 
would get to work and warm up her blood 
to a fever in an hour, if I were disloyal 
enough to my duty to let it. Which I 
should probably do if I were interested 
in saving my soul by such disreputable 
means. 

“ Come, let us reason together. Let us 
examine details. When you two were in 
the sick-room raising that riot, what 
would you have done if you had known 
I was coming ?” 

“Well, what?” 

“You would have slipped out and ecar- 
ried Helen with you—wouldn’t you?” 

The ladies were silent. 

“What would be your object and in- 
tention ?” 

“Well, what?” 

“To keep me from finding out your 
guilt; to beguile me to infer that Mar- 
garet’s excitement proceeded from some 
eause not known to you. In a word, to 
tell me a lie—a silent lie. Moreover, a 
possibly harmful one.” 

The twins colored, but did not speak. 

“You not only tell myriads of silent 
lies, but you tell lies with your mouths— 
you two.” 

“ That is not so!’ 

“Tt is so. But only harmless ones. 
You never dream of uttering a harmful 
one. Do you know that that is a con- 
cession—and a confession ?” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“Tt is an unconscious concession that 


do it with your mouths, but only with harmless Jies are not criminal; it is a 
your lying eyes, your lying inflectiong. confession that you constantly make that 
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discrimination. For instance, you de- 
clined old Mrs. Foster’s invitation last 
week to meet those odious Higbies at 
supper—in a polite note in which you 
expressed regret and said you were very 
sorry you could not go. It was a lie. 
It was as unmitigated a lie as was 
ever uttered. Deny it, Hester — with 
another lie.” 

Hester replied with a toss of her head. 

“That will not do. Answer. Was it 
a lie, or wasn’t it?” 

The color stole into the cheeks of both 
women, and with a struggle and an effort 
they got out their confession: 

“Tt was a lie.” 

“ Good—the reform is beginning; there 
is hope for you yet; you will not tell a 
lie to save your dearest friend’s soul, but 
you will spew out one without a scruple 
to save yourself the discomfort of telling 
an unpleasant truth.” 

He rose. Hester, speaking for both, 
said, coldly: 

“We have lied; we perceive it; it will 
occur no more. To lie isa sin. We shall 
never tell another one of any kind what- 
soever, even lies of courtesy or benevo- 
lence, to save any one a pang or a sorrow 
decreed for him by God.” 

“ Ah, how soon you will fall! In fact, 
you have fallen already; for what you 
have just uttered is a lie. Good-by. Re- 
form! One of you go to the sick-room 
now.” 

IV 

Twelve days later. 

Mother and child were lingering in the 
grip of the hideous disease. Of hope for 
either there was little. The aged sis- 
ters looked white and worn, but they 
would not give up their posts. Their 
hearts were breaking, poor old things, 
but their grit was steadfast and inde- 
structible. All the twelve days the mo- 
ther had pined for the child, and the 
child for the mother, but both knew that 
the prayer of these longings could not be 
granted. When the mother was told— 
on the first day—that her disease was 
typhoid, she was frightened, and asked if 
there was danger that Helen could have 
contracted it the day before, when she 
was in the sick-chamber on that con- 
fession visit. Hester told her the doctor 
had poo-poo’d the idea. It troubled Hes- 
ter to say it, although it was true, for she 


had not believed the doctor; but when 
she saw the mother’s joy in the news, the 
pain in her conscience lost something 
of its foree—a result which made her 
ashamed of the constructive deception 
which she had practised, though not 
ashamed enough to make her distinct'y 
and definitely wish she had refrained 
from it. From that moment the sick 
woman understood that her daughter 
must remain away, and she said she 
would reconcile herself to the separation 
the best she could, for she would rather 
suffer death than have her child’s health 
imperilled. That afternoon Helen had 
to take to her bed, ill. She grew worse 
during the night. In the morning her 
mother asked after her: 

“Is she well ?” 

Hester turned cold; she opened her 
lips, but the words refused to come. 
The mother lay languidly looking, mus- 
ing, waiting; suddenly she turned white 
and gasped out, 

“Oh, my God! what is it? is she sick?” 

Then the poor aunt’s tortured heart 
rose in rebellion, and words came: 

“ Nc—be comforted; she is well.” 

The sick woman put all her happy heart 
in her gratitude: 

“Thank God for those dear words! 
Kiss me. How I worship you for saying 
them.” 

Hester told this incident to Hannah, 
who received it with a rebuking look, and 
said, coldly, 

“ Sister, it was a lie.” 

Hester’s lips trembled piteously; she 
choked down a sob, and said, 

“ Oh, Hannah, it was a sin, but I could 
not help it; I could not endure the fright 
and the misery that were in her face.” 

“No matter. It was a lie. God will 
hold you to account for it.” 

“Oh, I know it, I know it,” cried Hes- 
ter, wringing her hands, “ but even if it 
were now, I could not help it. I know I 
should do it again.” 

“Then take my place with Helen in 
the morning. I will make the report my- 
self.” 

Hester clung to her sister, begging and 
imploring: 

“Don’t, Hannah, oh, don’t—you will 
kill her.” 

“T will at least speak the truth.” 

In the morning she had a cruel report 
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HE TURNED AND RASPED OUT AN ADMONITION REFORM"’ 


























WAS IT HEAVEN? 


to bear to the mother, and she braced 
herself for the trial. When she returned 
from her mission, Hester was waiting, 
pale and trembling, in the hall. She 
whispered, 

“Oh, how did she take it—that poor, 
desolate mother ?” 

Hannah’s eyes were swimming in tears. 
She said, 

“God forgive me, I told her the child 
was well!” 

Hester gathered her to her heart, with 
a grateful “ God bless you, Hannah!” and 
poured out her thankfulness in an inun- 
dation of worshipping praises. 

After that, the two knew the limit of 
their strength, and accepted their fate. 
They surrendered humbly, and abandoned 
themselves to the hard requirements of 
the situation. Daily they told the morn- 
ing lie, and confessed their sin in prayer; 
not asking forgiveness, as not being 
worthy of it, but only wishing to make 
record that they realized their wickedness 
and were not desiring to hide it or ex- 
cuse it. 

Daily, as the fair young idol of the 
house sank lower and lower, the sorrow- 
ful old aunts painted her glowing bloom 
and her fresh young beauty to the wan 
mother, and winced under the stabs her 
ecstasies of joy and gratitude gave them. 

In the first days, while the child had 
strength to hold a pencil, she wrote fond 
little love-notes to her mother, in which 
she concealed her illness; and these the 
mother read and re-read through happy 
eyes wet with thankful tears, and kissed 
them over and over again, and trea- 
sured them as precious things under her 
pillow. 

Then came a day -when the strength 
was gone from the hand, and the mind 
wandered, and the tongue babbled pa- 
thetic incoherences. This was a sore di- 
lemma for the poor aunts. There were no 
love-notes for the mother. They did not 
know what to do. Hester began a care- 
fully studied and plausible explanation, 
but lost the track of it and grew con- 
fused ; suspicion began to show in the mo- 
ther’s face, then alarm. Hester saw it, 
recognized the imminence of the danger, 
and descended to the emergency, pulling 
herself resolutely together and plucking 
victory from the open jaws of defeat. In 
a placid and convincing voice she said: 
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“T thought it might distress you to 
know it, but Helen spent the night at the 
Sloanes’. There was a little party there, 
and although she did not want to go, and 
you so sick, we persuaded her, she being 
young and needing the innocent pastimes 
of youth, and we believing you would ap- 
prove. Be sure she will write the mo- 
ment she comes.” 

“ How good you are, and how dear and 
thoughtful for us both! Approve? Why, 
I thank you with all my heart. My poor 
little exile! Tell her I want her to have 
every pleasure she can—I would not rob 
her of one. Only let her keep her health, 
that is all I ask. Don’t let that suffer; 
I could not bear it. How thankful | 
am that she eseaped this infection—and 
what a narrow risk she ran, Aunt Hester! 
Think of that lovely face all dulled and 
burnt with fever. I can’t bear the 
thought of it. Keep her health. Keep 
her bloom! I can see her now, the dainty 
creature—with the big blue earnest eyes ; 
and sweet, oh, so sweet and gentle and 
winning! Is she as beautiful 
dear Aunt Hester?” 

“Oh, more beautiful and bright and 
charming than ever she was before, if 
such a thing can be ”’—and Hester turned 
away and fumbled with the medicine-bot- 
tles, to hide her shame and grief. 


as .ever, 


Vv 

After a little, both aunts were laboring 
upon a difficult and baffling work in 
Helen’s chamber. Patiently and 
nestly, with their stiff old fingers, they 
were trying to forge the required note. 
They made failure after failure, but they 
improved little by little all the time. The 
pity of it all, the pathetic humor of it, 
there was none to see; they themselves 
were unconscious of it. Often their tears 
fell upon the notes and spoiled them; 
sometimes a single misformed word made 
a note risky which could have been vent- 
ured but for that; but at last Hannah 
produced one whose script was a good 
enough imitation of Helen’s to pass any 
but a suspicious eye, and bountifully en- 
riched it with the petting phrases and 
loving nicknames that had been familiar 
on the child’s lips from her nursery days. 
She carried it to the mother, who took 
it with avidity, and kissed it, and fondled 
it, reading its precious words over and 
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over again, and dwelling with deep con- 
tentment upon its closing paragraph: 

“Mousie darling, if I could only see 
you, and kiss your eyes, and feel your 
arms about me! I am so glad my prac- 
tising does not disturb you. Get well 
soon. Everybody is good to me, but I am 
so lonesome without you, dear mamma.” 

“The poor child, I know just how she 
feels. She cannot be quite happy without 
me; and I—oh, I live in the light of her 
eyes! Tell her she must practise all she 
pleases; and, Aunt Hannah—tell her I 
can’t hear the piano this far, nor her dear 
voice when she sings: God knows I wish I 
could. No one knows how sweet that 
voice is to me; and to think—some day it 
will be silent! What are you crying for?” 

“Only because—because—it was just a 
memory. When I came away she was 
singing ‘ Loch Lomond.’ The pathos of 
it! It always moves me so when she 
sings that.” 

“And me, too. How heart-breakingly 
beautiful it is when some youthful sor- 
row is brooding in her breast and she 
sings it for the mystic healing it brings. 
.... Aunt Hannah?” 

“ Dear Margaret ?” 

“T am very ill. Sometimes it comes 
over me that I shall never hear that dear 
voice again.” 

“Oh, don’t—don’t, Margaret! I can’t 
bear it!” 

Margaret was moved and distressed, and 
said, gently: 

“ There—there—let me put my arms 
around you. Don’t ery. There—put your 
cheek to mine. Be comforted. I wish to 
live. I will live if I ean. Ah, what could 
she do without me! ... Does she often 
speak of me?’—but I know she does.” 

“Oh, all the time—all the time!” 

“ My sweet child! She wrote the note 
the moment she came home ?” 

“Yes—the first moment. She would 
not wait to take off her things.” 

“T knew it. It is her dear, impulsive, 
affectionate way. I knew it without ask- 
ing, but I wanted to hear you say it. The 
petted wife knows she is loved, but she 
makes her husband tell her so, every day, 
just for the joy of hearing it. . .. She 
used the pen this time. ‘That is better; 
the pencil marks could rub out, and I 
should grieve for that. Did you suggest 
that she use the pen?” 





“ Y-no—she—it was her own idea.” 

The mother looked her pleasure, and 
said: 

“T was hoping you would say that. 
There was never such a dear and thought- 
ful child! ... Aunt Hannah?” 

“ Dear Margaret ?” 

“Go and tell her I think of her all the 
time, and worship her. Why—you are 
erying again. Don’t be so worried about 
me, dear; I think there is nothing to fear, 
yet.” 

The grieving messenger carried her 
message, and piously delivered it to un- 
heeding ears. The girl babbled on una- 
ware; looking up at her with wondering 
and startled eyes flaming with fever, eyes 
in which was no light of recognition— 

“ Are you—no, you are not my mo- 
ther. I want her—oh, I want her! She 
was here a minute ago—I did not see her 
go. Will she come? will she come quick- 
ly? will she come now? . . . There are so 
many houses... and they oppress me 
so... and everything whirls and turns 
and whirls . . . oh, my head, my head!” 
—and so she wandered on and on, in her 
pain, flitting from one torturing fancy 
to another, and tossing her arms about 
in a weary and ceaseless persecution of 
unrest. 

Poor old Hannah wetted the parched 
lips and softly stroked the hot brow, 
murmuring endearing and pitying words, 
and thanking the Father of all that the 
mother was happy and did not know. 

VI 

Daily the child sank lower and steadily 
lower toward the grave, and daily the sor- 
rowing old watchers carried gilded tidings 
of her radiant health and loveliness to the 
happy mother, whose pilgrimage was also 
now nearing its end. And daily they 
forged loving and cheery notes in the 
child’s hand, and stood by with remorse- 
ful consciences and bleeding hearts, and 
wept to see the grateful mother devour 
them and adore them and treasure them 
away as things beyond price, because of 
their sweet -source, and sacred because 
her child’s hand had touched them. 

At last came that kindly friend who 
brings healing and peace to all. The 
lights were burning low. In the solemn 
hush which precedes the dawn vague 
figures flitted soundless along the dim 
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hall and gathered silent and awed in 
Helen’s chamber, and grouped themselves 
about her bed, for a warning had gone 
forth, and they knew. The dying girl lay 
with closed lids, and unconscious, the 
drapery upon her breast faintly rising 
and falling as her wasting life ebbed 
away. At intervals a sigh or a mufiled 
sob broke upon the stillness. The same 
haunting thought was in all minds there: 
the pity of this death, the going out into 
the great darkness, and the mother not 
here to help and hearten and bless. 

Helen stirred; her hands began to 
grope wistfully about as if they sought 
something —she had been blind some 
hours. The end was come; all knew it. 
With a great sob Hester gathered her to 
her breast, erying, “Oh, my child, my 
darling!” A rapturous light broke in the 
dying girl’s face, for it was mercifully 
vouchsafed her to mistake those shelter- 
ing arms for another’s; and she went 
to her rest murmuring, “ Oh, mamma, 
I am so happy—I so longed for you— 
now I ean die.” 


Two hours later Hester made her re- 
port. The mother asked, 

“ Tow is it with the child?” 

“She is well.” 

VII 

A sheaf of white crépe and black was 
hung vpon the door of the house, and 
there it swayed and rustled in the wind 
and whispered its tidings. At noon the 
preparation of the dead was finished, and 
in the coffin lay the fair young form, 
beautiful, and in the sweet face a great 
peace. Two mourners sat by it, griev- 
ing and worshipping—Hannah and the 
black woman Tilly. Hester came, and 
she was trembling, for a great trouble 
was upon her spirit. She said, 

“ She asks for a note.” 

Hannah’s face blanched. She had not 
thought of this; it had seemed that that 
pathetic service was ended. But she 
realized now that that could not be. For 
a little while the two women stood look- 
ing into each other’s face, with vacant 
eyes; then Hannah said, 

“There is no way out of it—she must 
have it; she will suspect, else.” 

“ And she would find out.” 

“Yes, It would break her heart.” She 
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looked at the dead face, and her eyes 
filled. “I will write it,” she said. 

Hester carried it. The closing line 
said: 

“Darling Mousie, dear sweet mother, 
we shall soon be together again. Is not 
that good news‘ And it is true; they all 
say it is true.” 

The mother mourned, saying: 

‘Poor child, how will she bear it when 
she knows? 1 shall never see her again 
in life. It is hard, so hard. She does 
not suspect? You guard her from that?” 

‘She thinks you will soon be well.” 

“ How good you are, and careful, dear 
Aunt Hester! None goes near her who 
could carry the infection ?” 

“It would be a crime.” 

“ But you see her?” 

“With a distance between—yes.” 

“That is so good. Others one could 
not trust; but vou two guardian angels- 
steel is not so true as you. Others would 
be unfaithful; and many would deceive, 
and lie.” 

Hester’s eyes fell, and her poor old lips 
trembled. 

“ Let me kiss you for her, Aurt Hester; 
and when I am gone, and the danger is 
past, place the kiss upon her dear lips 
some day, and say her mother sent it, 
and all her mother’s broken heart is 
in it.” 

Within the hour Hester, raining tears 
upon the dead face, performed her pa- 
thetic mission. 


VIII 

Another day dawned, and grew, and 
spread its sunshine in the earth. Aunt 
Hannah brought comforting news to the 
failing mother, and a happy note, which 
said again, “ We have but a little time 
to wait, darling mother, then we shall be 
together.” 

The deep note of a bell came moaning 
down the wind. 

“Aunt Hannah, it is tolling. Some 
poor soul is at rest. As I shall be soon. 
You will not let her forget me?” 

“Oh, God knows she never will!” 

“Do not you hear strange noises, 
Aunt Hannah? It sounds like the shuf- 
fling of many feet.” 

“ We hoped you would not hear it, dear. 
It is a little company gathering, for—for 
Helen’s sake, poor little prisoner. There 
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will be music—and she loves it so. We 
thought you would not mind.” 

“Mind? Oh, no, no—oh, give her ev- 
erything her dear heart can desire. How 
good you two are to her, and how good 
to me. God bless you both, always!” 

After a listening pause: 

“ Tow lovely! It is her organ. Is she 
playing it herself, do you think?” Faint 
and rich and inspiring the chords floated 
to her ears on the still air. “ Yes, it 
is her touch, dear heart; I recognize it. 
They are singing. Why—it is a hymn! 
and the sacredest of all, the most touch- 
ing, the most consoling. ... It seems 
to open the gates of paradise to me. 

If I could die now. . 

Faint and far the words rose out of 

the stillness— 


Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee, 
E’en though it be a cross 


That raiseth me. 


With the closing of the hymn another 
soul passed to its rest, and they that had 
been one in life were not sundered in 
death. The sisters, mourning and re- 
joicing, said, 

“Tow blessed it was that she never 
knew.” 

$4 


At midnight they sat together, griev- 


ing, and the angel of the Lord appeared 
in the midst transfigured with a radiance 
not of earth; and speaking, said: 

“ For liars a place is appointed. There 
they burn in the fires of hell from ever- 
lasting unto everlasting. Repent!” 

The bereaved fell upon their knees be- 
fore him and clasped their hands and 
bowed their gray heads, adoring. But 
their tongues clung to the roof of their 
mouths, and they were dumb. 

“ Speak! that I may bear the message 
to the chancery of heaven and _ bring 
again the decree from which there is no 
appeal.” 

Then they bowed their heads vet low- 
er, and one said: 

“ Our sin is great, and we suffer shame; 
but only perfect and final repentance can 
make us whole; and we are poor crea- 
tures who have learned our human weak- 
ness, and we know that if we were in 
those hard straits again our hearts would 
fail again, and we should sin as before. 
The strong could prevail, and so be saved, 
but we are lost.” 

They lifted their heads in supplica- 
tion. The angel was gone. While they 
marvelled and wept he came again; and 
bending low, he whispered the decree. 


= 
Was it Heaven? Or Hell? 


The Loom of Song 


BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


ARESSED by balmy gales that gently blow 


P O’er tropic seas and fields of fragrant bloom, 
She sits before the quaint, ancestral loom 


And weaves the fabric faultlessly and slow: 

Amid the threads like flowers her fingers go 
Until she almost breathes the faint perfume 
Distilled in Araby in twilight’s gloom 

In gardens where the sweetest roses grow. 


So, on the Loom of Song, 


the poet weaves 


New fabries from the threads of old romance 
And fashions fancies into figured rhyme, 
And all about him seattered shreds he leaves 
To be another’s bright inheritance: 
Thns, ever, Song goes hand in hand with Time! 








In the upper chamber of a village house, 
a young mother lying in bed with her 
baby on her arm. A nurse moving 
silently about the room, opens the door 
sofliy, and goes out. The mother looks 
up at the father, who stands looking 





down on her. 
The Mother: Is the nurse gone now 4 
And are we alone 


At last? 
The Father: Yes, dearest, she is gone; 
and I 


Must leave you, too. You must be quiet. 
now. 
[He goes to the door. 
You know, you said if they would let 
you have 
The baby you would go to. sleep 


again 

Together. [Playfully.] So, now, you 
must keep your promise! 

The Mother: Yes, now I will be quiet. 


[After a moment:] Dear! 





The Mother 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


The Father (turning at the door): Yes, 
dear ? 
The Mother: See her, how cunningly 
she nestles down, 
As naturally as if she had been used 
To doing it for years. How wise she 
looks! 

[The mother rubs her cheek softly 
against the baby’s head, and then 
draws back her face to look at it. 
The father comes and stands be 
side the bed, bending over her tnd 
the child. 

How much do you suppose she really 
knows ? 
The Father: If she has “newly come 
from heaven, our home,” 
As Wordsworth says, then she knows 
everything 
We have forgotten, but shall know 


again, 
When we go back to heaven with her. 
The Mother: Yes. 














[She rubs her cheek on the baby’s 
head again. 

Do vou believe it? 
The Father: 

Why, what a 

The Mother: Nothing. Only, I was 


wishing 


Why, of course I do. 


That we might all go on forever here. 
The Father (laughing and then anz- 
iously): Well, I should not object. But 
now, my dear, 
If you keep up this talking, I am afraid, 
You will excite yourself. The doctor 
said . 
The Mother: Why, I was never calmer 
in my life! 
I feel as if there never could be pain, 
Or trouble, or weakness, in the world 
again. 
I am as strong! But, yes, I understand, 
And, to please you, I will be quiet now. 
[She sighs restfully. The father 
stoops and kisses her and then the 
child. 
I wish that you could somehow make 
one kiss 
Do for us both! 
The Father: Well, I should like to try, 
Sometime, but now- 
The Mother: Yes, now I must be quiet. 
Go! [ITe goes toward the door.] Dear! 
| He turns again. 
The Father: Yes, dearest! 
The Mother: But I shall not sleep! 
I have been sleeping the whole afternoon. 
The Father (anxiously): Yes, yes, but 
now you ought to sleep again. 
You know the doctor told us— 
The Mother (impatiently): Oh, the doc- 
tor! 
Does he expect I'll let him take from me 
Any more of this time and give it up 
To stupid sleep? Why, I want every 
instant, 
To share it all with you, and keep it ours! 
The Father: Yes, love. I know! But 
now, to keep it ours, 
You must do nothing that will make you 
sick— 
The Mother: And die? Oh, yes! But 
what if I should die? 
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I have my baby! What if I should die? 
The Father (wringing his hands): 
Dearest, how can you say such things to 
me?‘ 
The Mother: Well, well! I shall not 
die. There, go away, 
And I will try to sleep. Or no, sit down, 
Here by the bed. I will not speak a 
word. 
But it will be more quieting with you 
Beside us, than if you were there outside. 
Where neither one of us could see you. 
She 
Wants you as much as I. 
The Father (doubtfully drawing up a 
chair, and then sinking into it): What 
an idea! 
The Mother: Can’t you believe, that 
through each one of us 
She feels and wishes for the other one? 
Of course she does! 
The Father: 
The Mother: There’s no perhaps. 
She’ll live her life outside of ours too 


Perhaps. 


soon ; 

And that is why I cannot bear to lose 

An instant while she lives it still in 
ours. 

I hate the thought of sleeping. 

[She suddenly puts out the hand of 
the arm underlying the baby’s 
head and clutches the father’s 
hand. 

Where did she 
Come from? I do not mean her body or 
its breath. 
That came from us. But oh, her soul, 
her soul! 
Where did that come from ? 

[The father is silent, and she pulls 
convulsively at his hand. 

Can’t you answer me? 

The Father (in distress): You know 
as well as I. Somewhere in space. 
Somewhere in God, she was that which 


might be; 
Among the unspeakable infinitude 
Of those that dwell there in the mys- 
tery. 
The Mother (without releasing her 
hold) : Well! 
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The Father (with a groan): Well, then 
our love had somehow power upon 
her, 

And blindly chose her, that she might 
become 

A living soul, and know, feel, think like 
us. 

It chose her, what she shall be to the 
end. 

The Mother (still clutching his hand): 

Out of that infinite beatitude, 

Where there is nothing of the conscious- 
ness 

That we call this and that, here, in the 
world! 

That ignorantly suffers and that dies, 

After the life-long fear of death, and 
goes 

Helplessly into that unconsciousness 

Again! 

The Father: She is under the same 
law as we. 

But what the law is, or why it should be, 

She knows no less or more than we our- 
selves. 

Why do you make me say such things to 
vou? 

The Mother (musingly, and then fling- 

ing his hand away): I heard a woman say 

once,—vears ago, 

When JI was a young girl, and long 
before 

We saw each other,—that it seemed to 
her 

More like our hate than like our love 
that brought 

The children out of that unconscious- 

ness, , 

Where if there is no life there is no 
death, 

And if there is no joy there is no pain; 

But if it was our love that made them 
come, 

Then nothing but its blindness could 
excuse it. 

The Father: What horr*' ~ sphemy ! 

The Mother: tlow can I tell? 

There where om wy was, she was so 
safe! 


And if there seemed no care for her in 


Or any love, as here sometimes there 
seems 
No eare or love for us, where we are left 
So to ourselves, our baby never knew it! 
The Father (in anguish): And are 
you sorry she has come to us? 
You would rather it had been some other 
life 
Summoned to fill up other lives than 
ours ¢ 
You do not care, then, for our little one? 
The Mother (solemnly): So much that 
you cannot imagine it. 
I was her life, and now she is my life, 
My very life, so that if hers went out 
Mine would go out with it in the same 
breath. 
That’s how I care. 
The Father (beseechingly): Oh, try for 
her sake, then, 
If not for yours or mine, to keep from 
thinking 
These dreadful things! 
The Mother Perhaps I do not think 
them. 
Perhaps the baby thinks them. 
The Father: No, I am sure 
She does not! 
The Mother: But I thought you liked 
to have me 
Think anything that came into my mind, 
No matter what about. You used to 
seem 
Prond of my doing it. 
The Father: And so I was, 
And so I shall be when you are strong 
enough 
To bear oa and when 
The Mother: And when this miracle 
No longer is a miracle? No, now, 
I must try now to make the meaning out, 
While it is still a miracle to me. 
You, if you wish, can drug your 
thoughts, and sleep; 
But my thoughts are so precious that 
if TI 
Should lose the least of them— What 
time is it? 
[She follows him keenly, as he takes 
out his watch. 


The Father (with a sigh): Daylight, 
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almost. Hark! You ean hear the I used to hear it when I was a child, 


cocks. 
The Mother (smiling): How sweet it 
is to hear them crowing so! 
It is our own dear earth that seems to 
speak 
In the familiar sound. If it were sum- 
mer, 
The birds would be beginning to sing, 
now. 
I’m glad it is not summer. Is it snowing, 
As hard as ever? Look! 

The Father (going to the window and 
No, it is clear, 
And the full moon is shining. 

7 hi Mot ier (lifting her head a Little ve 

Let me see! 
[ With a long sigh, as he draws the 


curtain: 


peering out): 


Yes, it is the moon. The same old moon 
We used to walk beneath when we were 
lovers. 
Do you suppose that it was really we? 
The Father: If this is we. 
[She lets her head drop. 
The Mother: It seems a year, almost, 
Since yesterday,—for now this is to- 
morrow. 
Does the time seem as long to you, I 
wonder ? 
The Father (coming hack to her): As 
long as my whole life. 
The Mother (taking his hand again) 
If she eould live 
Forever on the earth, and we live with her, 
I should not fear our having brought 
her here. 
The life of earth, it seems so beautiful, 
Far more than anything imaginable 
Of any life elsewhere. They cannot hear 
Anything like the crowing of the cocks 
In heaven—so drowsy and so drowsing! 
Hark, 
How thin and lov 


sweet, 


faint iv is!) Oh, 


They keep on cailing in their dim, warm 
barns, 

With the kind cattle underneath their 
roosts, 

Munching the hay, and sighing rich and 
soft. 


And now those things they seem to call 
me back, 

And claim my life a part of theirs again. 

I hope that she will live to love such 
things, 

Dear simple things of our dear simple 
earth. 

Do not vou, dearest ? 
The Fath Yes, indeed | do, 

And now if only you could go to sleep— 
The Mother: Well, I will try. I will 


be quiet now. 


Llow quietly she sleeps! She wants to 
set 
A good example for her worthless mother. 
Mother! Just think of it! 
The Father: And father! Think 
Of that! 
(he Mother: Yes, I have thought of 
that too, dear. 
Put your lips down and kiss her little 
he ad. 
[As the father bends over her: 
There, now, with your face between hers 
and mine, 
You ean be kissing both. 
[As he lifts himself: 
I was just thinking, 
What if, instead of our blind, ignorant 
love, 
Choosing her out of the infinitude 
Of those unconsciousnesses, as we call 
them, 
She in the wisdom she had right from 
God, 
Had chosen us—in spite ofs knowing us 
Better than we can ever know ourselves, 
In all our wickedness and foolishness— 
To be her father and her mother here, 
Because she understood the good that 
she 
Could do us, and be safe from harm of 
us: 
We ‘4 wou like that? 
The Father. Far better than to think 
She came beeause we ‘enorantly willed. 
The Mother: Well, nu _ perhaps, that 
is the way it was. 
Only— 
The Father: What, dearest? 
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The Mother: Oh, I do not know 

If I can make you understand. Men 
eannot. 

It was not only wishing first to see her, 

And willing not to die till I had seen 
her, 

That helped me live through all that 
agony. 

But in the very midst and worst of ‘it 

There was a kind of—I can never express 
it 

Waiting and expectation of a message! 

What will her message be? 
The Father: 

That never can be put in words, on earth, 

But that we still shall feel the meaning 
of, 

And at the last shall come to under- 


Something, perhaps, 


stand 
As we have always felt it. 
The Mother (absently): That will be 
The way, no doubt. [After a moment:] 
But there was something—as if— 
I wish that I could tell you, through it 
all 
It were I passing into another world, 
Where I had never been before. And this, 
This is the other world! 
The Father: I do not understand. 
The Mother (sadly): I was afraid of 
that. And I shall hurt you 
If I explain. 
The Father: No, no! You will not 
hurt me, 
Or, if you do, it will be for my good. 
The Mother (after a moment): One 
day. one little day ago, 
If it has been even a day ago, 
You were the whole of love, and now you 
are 
The least and last of it, and lost in it. 
It is as if you went out of that world, 
With that old self of mine, when this 
new self 
Came with our baby here. There, now, 
I knew it! 
T knew that I should hurt you, darling! 
The Father: No. 


I am not hurt, and I can understand. 

I would not have it different. I should 
hate 

Myself if I could make you care for me 

In that old way. It did seem beautiful, 

But this—this! 

| He bends over the mother and child, 
and gathers them both into his 
arms. 

The Mother (putting her hand on his 
head, and aqently smoothing it): There, 
you'll wake the baby, dearest. 
How strange it seems, my saying that 
already! 
But now I am so sleepy, and the doctor 
Said that I ought to sleep. You must 
not mind 
If baby and I drive you out of the room? 
I must be quiet now. You are not 
wounded ? 

[She stretches her hand toward him 
as he rises and turns toward the 
door. 

The Father: You could not wound me 
now, and I believe 
We never can wound each other any 
more, 
For she will come between us and will 
keep us 
Safe from each other. 
The Mother: Oh, how sweet you are! 
Everything now is clear and right, and 
you, 
You with your love have made it so for 
me. 
Dearest, I am so glad of you and her! 
T am so happy and I am so sleepy! 
The Father (catching her hand to his 
mouth): Go to sleep, then, my sleepy, 
happy love! 
Sleep is the best thing, even for hap- 
piness. 
T am going to sleep. 
The Mother (drowsily): Then I will 
go to sleep. 
Father, good-night! 
The Father (joyously): No, no; good- 
morning, mother! 
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STONE AND MuD DWELLING AT TETELCINGO 


The Aztecs of Yesterday and To-day 


BY DR. ALES HRDLICKA 


Of the American Museum of Natural History 


O the mind of the general reader 

the term Aztec conveys the idea 

of a more or less misty, extinct 
greatness: the idea of a great body of 
aboriginal Americans of mysterious ori- 
gin, who at the time of the advent of 
the Spanish had reached the acme of 
power and native civilization, and then 
unexplainedly very rapidly and complete- 
ly vanished. 

To those who delve deeper into the his- 
tory of the American aborigines, the sub- 
ject of the appearance, ascendance, and 
decadence of the Aztees becomes much 
simplified. Nevertheless, all the history 
we possess leaves the origin of the peo- 
ple obscure, their physical character and 
racial identity practically unknown, and 
the last phases of their fate uncertain. 
The origin of the Aztecs is lost in tra- 
dition and the theories built upon that 
feeble basis. As to their physical char- 
acter, the extant notes concerning the 


same are too meagre and too little spe- 
cific to allow of any formation of a definite 
conception. The linguistic affinities of 
the Aztecs are known, but in the absence 
of a sufficient knowledge of the physical 
features of the people its racial identity 
is up to now undetermined. Finally, 
as to the decline and the supposed end 
of the Aztees, the history of the same, 
excepting the earliest events, has not 
been isolated. After their fall be- 
fore the Spaniards and their subsequent 
conversion and thorough subjugation, 
the Aztecs fell into a contemporaneous 
and lasting oblivion, through which they 
gradually lost all individuality; they 
became entirely extinct politically, and 
apparently also physically. 

These problems—namely, the origin or 
derivation, the physical type and physi- 
cal destiny of the Aztecs, to clear which 
history alone proves insufficient — have 
been and remain prominently the subjects 
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The Mother: Oh, I do not know 

If I can make you understand. Men 
eannot,. 

It was not only wishing first to see her, 

And willing not to die till I had seen 
her, 

That helped me live through all that 
agony. 

But in the very midst and worst of ‘it 

There was a kind of—I can never express 
it 

Waiting and expectation of a message! 

What will her message be? 
The Father: 

That never can be put i 

But that we still shall 
of, 

And at the last shall 


stand 


Something, perhaps, 


As we have always felt 
The Mother (absentl 
The way, no doubt. [. 
3ut there was somet 
I wish that I could te 
all 
It were I passing into 
Where I had never been 
This is the other worle 
The Father: Id 
The Mother (sadly). 
that. And I shall 
If I explain. 
The Father: No, ne 
hurt me 
Or, if you do, it will be 
The Mother (after 
day, one little day 
If it has been even a ¢ 
You were the whole of 
are 
The least and last of i 
It is as if you went ou 
With that old self of 
new self 
Came with our baby here. There, now, 
I knew it! 
T knew that I should hurt you, darling! 
The Father: No. 


I am not hurt, and I can understand. 
I would not have it different. I should 
hate 
Myself if I could make you care for me 
In that old way. It did seem beautiful, 
But this—this! 
| He bends over the mother and child, 
and gathers them both into his 
arms. 
The Mother (putting her hand on his 
head, and aently smoothing it): There, 
you'll] wake the baby, dearest. 
How strange it seems, my saying that 


already! 








The Mother (drowsily): Then I will 
go to sleep. 
Father, good-night! 
The Father (joyously): No, no; good- 
morning, mother! 
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we possess leaves the origin of the peo- 
ple obscure, their physical character and 
racial identity practically unknown, and 
the last phases of their fate uncertain. 
The origin of the Aztecs is lost in tra- 
dition and the theories built upon that 
feeble basis. As to their physical char- 
acter, the extant notes concerning the 
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of anthropological investigation; and 
through these investigations, in which 
the anthropological department of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, is taking an important part, 
encugh has already been achieved to war- 
rant the hope that in not a very far 
future but a little concerning the Aztecs 
will be left in obscurity. One result of 
these investigations is the knowledge 
that the Aztecs of the time of the con- 
quest are still represented by numerous 
pure-blood survivors. Another result, 
made possible by the examination of the 
osseous remains of the Aztecs,* is a de- 
termination of their physical character 
and physical type, and this, with the ex- 
tensive studies of the same kind that 
have been and are being made on other 
American aborigines, will give us the 
racial, if not the exact geographical, ori- 
gin of the people. 

During times of which there is no ree- 

*The American Museum is now in pos- 
session of over sixty Aztec crania and 
skeletons. 


ord, or but a hazy one, but which probably 
antedate our Christian era, central and 
southern Mexico, with Yucatan and Gua- 
temala, was occupied by a variety of na- 
tive peoples. 

The real independence of the Aztecs 
and their assumption of an important 
part in the affairs of the peoples in the 
Valley of Mexico date only since 1425, 
the conquest by Aztecs of the Tepaneques 
and the Chichimeco-Acolhuans; this was 
the initiation of the period of conquests 
which ultimately extended the country 
subjected to the Aztecs from Mechoacan 
to Guatemala, and from the Pacific Ocean 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The fall of Te- 
nochtitlan and with it practically the 
whole empire, in 1521, before Cortez, 
took place within less than a hundred 
years after the achievement by the Aztecs 
of their complete independence. 

The elements of the civilization reach- 
ed by the Aztecs, which can only be 
touched upon in an article of this ex- 
tent, were an organized government, a 
system of laws and judiciary, system- 

atized educa- 
tion and train- 
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Map showing Dr. Hrdlicka’s jour- 
neys of investigations. These inves- 
tigations constituted a part of the 
Hyde expedition, and were carried 
on under the auspices of and for the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York city 









ing, and an 
advancing po- 
sition in agri- 
culture, me- 
chanics, arts, 
and sciences. 
Besides this, 
there was a 
highly evolved 
system of the- 
ology. 

The govern- 
ment consisted 
of an elected 
supreme ruler, 
or “king,” re- 
siding in Te- 
nochtitlan (or 
Mexico), and 
of a body of 
“nobles” and 
advisers. The 
subjected 
; states, or those 
pet bh AT over which su- 

y zerainty was 
exercised, were 

governed by 
appointed 
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rulers. The 
whole govern- 
ment was in- 
fluenced to a 
considerable 
degree by 
theocracy. The 
supreme rulers 
were chosen 
from the royal 
family, but a 
preference was 
given to those 
of the family 
who were re- 
nowned war- 
riors. Monte- 
zuma II., the 
supreme ruler 
of the Aztec 
dominion at 
the time of the 
Spanish con- 
quest, yas at 
the same time 


the highest > — 
priest of the ee 
empire. The 


authority of 

the superiors 

over their sub- A 
jects was very 

extensive, not 

unlike that in the feudal times of Eu- 
rope. All Aztees were born free, even 
though the mother had been a slave; 
but prisoners of war, unless sacrificed, 
were slaves to their masters. The army 
was well organized, and consisted of all 
who could bear arms. 

The system of laws was well developed, 
and extended to criminal as well as civil 
ceases. There were appointed judges, and 
magistrates elected by the populace. 

The education, well regulated, was in 
the hands of the parents and the clergy; 
it was largely moral, religious, and prac- 
tical, and included training. 

Agriculture was at the time of the con- 
quest the most important occupation of 
the Aztecs after war. The people under- 
stood irrigation and artificial enriching 
of the soil. 

There was a distinction of professions 
among the Aztecs. As mechanics and 
artists the people made useful imple- 
ments and weapons. and high-grade or- 
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naments and jewels from stones, obsidian, 
and metals (copper, tin, lead, silver, 
gold); made paper and dyes, and were 
far advanced in weaving, embroidery, 
and feather-work; they were expert pot- 
ters, stone and wood carvers, and able 
painters and architects. 

In sciences the Aztecs were advanced 
in astronomy, military science, and pic- 
ture-writing; they had, at the time of 
the conquest, an archive of historical and 
other books written in their peculiar way. 
They had made some steps in medicine 
and surgery and in botany and zoology; 
attached to the palace of Montezuma II. 
were both botanical and zoological gar- 
dens. 

The social life was regulated in all im- 
portant particulars, and, in connection 
with religion, was full of interesting 
observances and ceremonies and feasts. 
Marriage took place at about the same 
age of the parties as with us in cor- 
responding latitudes. Polygamy was al- 
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lowed under certain conditions. The 
deceased were generally cremated. A 
sort of cannibalism formed a part of 
certain ceremonies. 

The Aztec religion consisted of poly- 
theism, which included the cult of the 
sun, moon, and stars; but with this there 
was a well-defined belief in a single su- 
preme deity (Teotl). There were many 
temples, and also monasteries for both 
sexes. The priests were very numerous; 
it is said that five thousand of them were 
connected with the great temple in Te- 
nochtitlan alone. Mixed with the reli- 
gion was much superstition. Human 
sacrifices, particularly those of prisoners 
of war to the god of war, were very com- 
mon, and reached sometimes immense 
proportions. The mode of sacrificing 
was very cruel; it consisted of opening 
the chest and tearing out the heart of 
the living victim, and offering of the 
heart to the deity represented by the idol. 
The beliefs included that of an immor- 
tality of the soul and that of a future 
life: also the possibility, in certain ways, 
of transmigration of the spirit. 

In all the important particulars men- 
tioned here the Aztecs, it must be re- 


membered, were not the originators; they 


only continued and modified the struc- 
tures begun by others. 

Another important matter to note is 
that the original Aztec tribe during its 
progress absorbed or united physically 
with many of the neighboring tribes, and 
that when Cortez came he no more found 
the pure, original Aztec, but a great mix- 
ture of these with many other tribes; 
though perhaps all or nearly all of these 
were originally from the same family. 
Cortez found what should rightly be 
called Nahuas or Mexicans; and it is 
with the descendants of this conglomera- 
tion that we still meet to-day, not with 
the Aztecs proper. 

The Aztees were physically in no way 
peculiar, but merely a branch of a type 
of Indians, which from preconquest times 
to the present has had numerous other 
representatives. 

The causes of the decline of the Mex- 
icans can be recounted very briefly. A 
large percentage of the male population 
was killed during the resistance to the 
Spaniards, and the Indians who aided 
these, and the remainder diminished grad- 
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ually through pestilence and introduced 
diseases. 

“Some remnants, however, exist to 
this day. They are scattered, but still 
clearly recognizable by a student of the 
people, in the suburbs of the city and 
in practically all the smaller towns in 
the Valley of Mexico. From the valley 
they can be traced southward; they are 
numerous in the districts of Amecameca; 
and they occupy, though probably largely 
mixed with the Nahuan branch of Tla- 
huitecs, entire villages near and in the 
mountainous country between Cuautla 
and Cuernavaca, in the State of Morelos. 
In this last-named region there are in 
particular two large villages, Tetelcingo 
and Cuautepec, in which the Aztec- 
Nahuan descendants not only speak the 
pure Aztec language and know but little 
Spanish, but they also preserve their an- 
cient dress and ancient way of building 
their dwellings. In both of these vil- 
lages the natives are almost free from 
mixture with whites. 

To estimate the number of pure-blood 
Aztec-Nahuan descendants still in exist- 
ence is very difficult. The Aztec language 
is still used by at least a million, prob- 
ably more, of the natives in Mexico, but 
many of these natives proceed from 
other Nahuan tribes than those which 
united with the Aztecs in the Valley 
of Mexico, and which are here under 
consideration. 

Teteleingo, the larger of the two 
purest Aztec-Nahuan villages in Morelos, 
is situated about two leagues north of 
Cuautla, and has about two thousand 
inhabitants. The only whites in the vil- 
lage at my visit were the family of the 
Jefe Politico (administrator) and a few 
passing traders. Even the priest in the 
village is an Indian. 

The village is divided by streets into 
squares, and the squares into lots. 

The dwellings, as in the time of Cortez, 
are built of stones and mud, or reeds, or, 
more seldom, of adobe. The sloping roofs 
are covered with the zacate grass, or 
sticks and zacate; in some the more mod- 
ern troughlike tiles are used, especially 
along the ridge. Some of the groups of 
dwellings include a picturesque granary. 

The dwellings contain, as a rule, but 
one room, though this may be partly sub- 
divided by blankets. The furniture con- 
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Aztec DWELLING OF TO-DAY, 


sists of a little stool or two. a stone 
metate on which the corn is ground, and 
a few ordinary pieces of purchased pot- 
tery, and here and there some utensil 
bought at Cuautla. On the supporting 
beams of the dwelling, and perhaps a 
line, are hung all the clothing and other 
secant property of the family. There is 
no bed; the whole family sleeps on the 
ground, on mats or rags. The fireplace 
is in the middle of the room, and the 
smoke steals away through the roof, there 
being no chimneys. As all the inhabi- 
tants of the pueblo are poor, these condi- 
tions differ in the various dwellings but 
a little. 

Both men and women wear native 
dress which is probably identical with 
that worn in the same region, and very 
near like that worn in the city of Mexico, 
at the time of the conquest. In men 
this dress consists of leather sandals, 
leather breeches reaching to or slightly 
below the knees, woollen or cotton upper 
garment or mantle, called “ cotén,” con- 
sisting of a quadrilateral piece of mostly 
striped and blue or gray fabric, about 
twice as long as broad, with a central cut 


WITH WALLS MADE OF REEDS 


through which the head is introduced; 
and a broad, high, pointed sombrero. 
The women go barefooted and mostly 
bareheaded, but some cover their heads 
with a painted gourd dish, which they 
buy at the Indian market in Tulancingo. 
The upper part of the body in women is 
covered with the huipil—a short-sleeved 
woollen chemise of blue or black, simple 
or striped, fabric; while about the lower 
part is wound a square piece of heavier 
gray, blue, or black woollen fabric, which 
corresponds to the cuettl of the ancients. 
This petticoat is held up at the waist by 
an embroidered woollen faja, or belt, and 
reaches but a short distance below the 
knees. Some men, but very few women, 
wear clothing like the whites. The fab- 
ries needed for the native—dress and the 
mantles of the men and fajas of the wo- 
men—are no more made in the village, 
but are bought in Tezecoco or Tulancingo; 
but they are still mostly of Indian manu- 
facture. In the house the women will 
often leave the upper part of the body 
uncovered. The smaller children run 
about the house naked, or dressed in a 
few rags of no definite form; the school- 
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children dress in manta (cheese-cloth) 
and calico. 

The hair is of the same color and con- 
sistency as in other Indians, but is not 
very profuse or long. The men cut their 
hair in the manner of whites; the women 
braid it, the braids being mostly made 
into a knot behind, or brought over the 
sides of the head forward and there 
united, forming a sort of hair garland. 
The women dye their hair; they use an 
extract of a native plant, which turns 
the hair at first greenish, then reddish- 
yellow. 

The men are mostly employed in sugar- 
cane distilleries, but also cultivate some 
land of their own; the women make tor- 
tillas (corn bread of nearly the size and 
shape of our pancakes), for which they 
find a good market in Cuautla. 

Of the old Aztee arts and knowledge, 
or religion, nothing remains in Tetelcin- 
go, nor in any other of the native settle- 
ments in Morelos; but there are still 
present remnants or traces of many old 
habits and superstitions. 

The village has an old church, but 
apparently religious efforts, outside of 
making the people stupidly bigoted and 
if possible even more superstitious than 
formerly, met with but little success. 
The church is now in charge of a Prot- 
estant priest, himself an Indian; but 
so far even his influence over the people 
amounts to but very little. 

The inhabitants-of Tetelcingo are in 
general very distrustful of strangers, and 
scientific investigation among them 
proved much more difficult than among 
some of the Indian tribes that are still 
nearly savage. The women especially, 
notwithstanding their frequent contact 
with whites in Cuautla, are very shy and 
uncommunicative. 

Physically the Aztec-Nahuas of Tetel- 
cingo (and this applies generally to other 
regions in the state of Morelos) are in 
general rather inferior to their free 
brethren in the Sierras. The men are 
only rarely above the moderate in stature 
or strength; the women are active and 
wiry, but not seldom quite short. Obese 
individuals are practically unknown, and 
in Teteleingo even a well-developed bust 
in a woman is an exception. The fea- 


tures of both men and women show what, 
with different habits of life, would easily 
be taken for a touch of refinement. There 
are usually in both sexes a fairly good 
forehead, a straight to slightly convex, 
not very broad nose, somewhat more pro- 
truding malars, dental arches, and angles 
of the lower jaw than in whites, nearly 
horizontal eyes, and an ordinary chin. 
The beard in men is searce and never 
long. Some of the women are quite 
pretty. The children are usually chubby; 
their faces are often interesting, their 
eyes always beautiful. 

The measurements obtained on the na- 
tives of Teteleingo agree with those ob- 
tained on the ancient Aztec or Nahuan 
skeletons from various parts of the Val- 
ley of Mexico, which leaves no doubt as 
to the identity of the people, and at the 
same time shows the interesting fact 
that but very little if any physical change 
has taken place in the Aztec-Nahuans 
since the fall of their own kingdom—that 
is, within almost four hundred years. 

The Aztec language as it is spoken to- 
day in Tetelcingo makes an agreeable 
impression, being soft and melodious. 

The political head of Teteleingo is, as 
mentioned, a white man, and he, with 
two or three native policemen, constitutes 
the whole government of the pueblo. 
Crimes are very rare; the only frequent 
transgression, for which, however, unless 
there is much disturbance, there is no 
punishment, is drunkenness. Feasts, as 
among the old Aztecs, are frequent, but 
they are so full of acquired religious ob- 
servances that they lack all ethnological 
interest. 

Such, in brief, are the Aztecs or Aztec- 
Nahuans to-day in Tetelcingo, and such 
physically and more or less in habits 
they are found in other parts of the State 
of Morelos,’in the Valley of Mexico, and 
probably in other regions. 

As to the future of these remnants of 
the Aztecs and other Nahuans, there is 
evidently only one possibility, and that 
is their gradual but complete amalga- 
mation with the modern Mexicans. The 
rapidity of this process will largely de- 
pend upon the rapidity of penetration 
and spread among them of the mod- 
ern civilization. 
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The Princess Colibri 


BY ANDRE 


HERE is a children’s reception to- 
day in town. One of them has in- 
vited her friends to assist her at an 
At Home. She receives them like a real, 
grown-up hostess in the grand salon, 
a magnificent room with sculptured ceil- 
ing and erystal chandeliers. On _ the 
tapestries of the wall, knights and ladies 
ride to the hunt through a forest of blue- 
painted trees. 
3efore the caryatides of the fireplace, 
under the ancestral portraits, a valet 
moves noiselessly about, arranging the 
glistening silver service on the long table 
and putting in order the fruits, sweets, 
and ices. 

And, strangest of all, not a single one 
of the “little ladies” steals the slightest 
look toward this appetizing array! Sure- 
ly something very unusual must be 
going on. 

In the midst of the group is a little 
child, who has just been introduced by 
the hostess, and at whom the children are 
gazing as at some strange and wonderful 
curiosity. She is wonderfully tiny and 
slight, and yet very dignified. She looks 
like a little fairy of the forests giving 
audience to her subjects. 

But before the children’s gaze she ap- 
pears ill at ease. She looks uneasily 
from one to another in the little group 
around her. She observes the manners 
of the children, who in turn, holding 
their breath with curiosity, devour her 
with their eyes. 

The “little ladies” brought up in the 
world of society perceive this feeling 
very quickly, at once stretch out their 
hands to her, and address her with 
friendly words of welcome. One of the 
little boys, the little master of the house, 
goes toward the table, and before the 
valet is able to turn, takes a plate of 
sweetmeats and fruit and gallantly offers 
them to the little Princess: 

“Some sweetmeats, Princess? . . 
Princess, a peach? ... 
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And, strange to tell, it is really a 
Prineess, a Princess in flesh and blood, 

very little flesh and blood, it is true, but 
Princess all the same. 

It is the Prineess Colibri, the little 
dwarf of the Fair. 

One day her manager was smoking a 
big cigar in front of his tent, when a 
lackey in livery—gilded buttons and 
bright cockaded hat—appeared and hand- 
ed him a violet-scented envelope. <A 
lady presented her compliments to the 
Princess Colibri and invited her to 
come and take a cup of tea with her in 
company with some of the children of 
the village. They would be most happy 
to receive her, and would send the ear- 
riage for her at any hour she chose. 

They fix the hour, the lackey disap- 
pears; the showman relights his cigar, 
and dreams, as he blows out enormous 
puffs of smoke, of the excellent advertis- 
ing the invitation will brine him. 

The Princess Colibri is a celebrity. 
IIer little sway extends from the theatre 
of trained dogs to the tent of the wres- 
tlers. Even the giant in the show 
salutes her with respect. She is truly a 
Princess in the eves of these strolling 
mountebanks. 

And with all that she is an artist. 
She has appeared in the theatre. In the 
play she was Queen of the Moon-people. 

Most of her life had been spent in her 
mountebank home. Every night, in the 
midst of the “ Bravos” of the spectators, 
she shows herself, recites her “ lines.” and 
pays her compliments to the audience. 
At such times she looks a little old and 
careworn, as though she suffered. 

One night a “little lady ” came to see 
her with her governess. She found the 
Princess delightfully amusing — even 
more amusing than the big dol! which 
had just come from Paris. That night 
she dreamed of her. The next day she 
spoke of her to her mother. She threw 
herself into her mother’s arms, and with 
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all the persuasive little blandishments 
that children know she whispered some- 
thing to her. Her mother was amazed. 
What! present the Princess Colibri to her 
friends at her house? Impossible! But 
the “little lady ” embraced her mother 
again, promised to be very good, and her 
mother yielded. At the hour arranged 
the glittering equipage came for the lit- 
tle Princess, who was dressed for the 
oceasion in her very finest finery. 


“Some sweetmeats, Princess?” 
“ Princess, a peach ?” 

She draws herself up proudly. Her 
little face, drawn with suffering, seems 
at the snoment to shine with happiness. 
Truly these “ little ladies ” treat her with 
exquisite politeness. She looks at them 
with astonishment. The pride of their 
birth, the joy of living, she can read upon 
their faces and see upon their rosy 
cheeks. Their movements are graceful, 
the grace and ease of happy childhood. 
As they walk about she hears the rustle 
of the silks and satins of their dresses. 
The rose, violet, and mauve ribbons har- 
monize with the many-colored muslins. 
Their restless heads, well poised upon 
their delicate necks, seem to be crowned 
with black or with the halo of golden 
curls. They converse among themselves 
with the reserve and the refined manner 
of true women of the world receiving in 
their salon a real Princess. It is all 
strange to her—something she has never 
seen in her little world. 

And she notes, too, with what grace 
and tact the little boy with the curly 
hair, the little master of the house, offers 
her the sweets and fruits and delicately 
insists upon serving her. 

But she wonders why the others do not 
eat too, instead of watching her like 
some strange being. 

This curiosity chills the little Princess 
without her knowing why. She recog- 
nizes very well that she is not of their 
world. . . . They still gaze at her, open- 
mouthed. To see with their own 
eyes at their own home the Princess 
Colibri, the famous, the only, the won- 
derful Princess, the one who appears on 
the posters upon the walls of the vil- 
lage, is an experience not soon to be for- 
gotten. But she is not at all as their 
imaginations pictured her. After all, 


she is hardly the creature of marvellous 
beauty, the “fine pearl,” of which the 
posters speak. The little hostess herself 
hardly recognizes her in the broad, 
bright light that falls from the wide 
windows as the “ Prineess” of the Fair. 
She is little, it is true, but her hair, in 
spite of the aid of the color-pencil, is 
already streaked with gray, and the col- 
oring of her cheeks, in comparison with 
the faces so truly young and childlike 
around her, gives her at once an air 
that is peculiar and strange. The Prin- 
cess Colibri reads their thoughts and 
is saddened by them. A cloud crosses 
her smile. 


“ Princess, an ice?” .... 

The cloud disappears. To be served by 
the little master of the house, who in her 
eyes is so beautiful, polite and gentle in 
manner, is to her a taste of real hap- 
piness. Besides, the others are being 
served now too. They become animated, 
they laugh, they talk. This little world 
becomes lively again, and as the conver- 
sation becomes general their childish 
curiosity seems to be wearing away. 

From all sides the fairy companions 
interrogate the Princess. 

“You must have seen some very pretty 
countries, Princess,—on your travels. 
Tell us about them. The houses, are they 
like ours? Did you see any children ? 
did they have pets—dogs and kittens, as 
we have—and did the people you saw 
like sweets too?” 

They ask her a hundred kindly ques- 
tions at once in the midst of innocent 
childish laughter. 

“Tell us, Princess, tell us about it. 

For a moment her thoughts seem to 
be far away, as though before replying 
she were seeking to recall the incidents 


” 


of the past. Presently she answers: 

“Yes, I have travelled a great deal,_— 
a great deal; .. we have just come 
from Germany.” .... 

But the souvenirs of her travels are 
slight. She has not seen the great som- 
bre forests; she does not know the le- 
gends, the vast horizons from which rise 
the heroie chateaux. 

“From my window one day I saw, 
around the square where we lived, houses 
with figures painted upon them; 
there were some that laughed and some 
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that made faces. I thought they were 
very amusing.” nae 

The children are all listening eagerly. 

“ Really houses that laughed and made 
faces? Oh! tell us about them—tell us.” 

Rut she is silent. Her souvenirs are 
at an end. She remembers no more; she 
has forgotten everything .... Yet she 
does remember. Listen. 

“One day, opposite us, there was a 
menagerie ; the animals bellowed ter- 
ribly all the time. Oh! I was afraid.” 

But it is useless to press her with ques- 
tions. Her souvenirs of Germany are 
finished. She can recall nothing more. 
The little company is disappointed, but it 
seeks to conceal it. 

“Tell us of Italy, Princess. Have you 
seen Naples, Florence?” 

No, the little Princess has seen 
nothing. Yet a ray of sunlight upon the 
tapestry before her illumines the blue 
horizon. She seems to remember... . 

“One night it was .’ Her little 
forehead becomes wrinkled with the ef- 
fort, but the word does not come. Ah! 
wait a moment. It was one night oppo- 
site where she was stopping, the museum 
of wax figures was burning; .... the 
flames raged, raged; .... people were 
afraid for her; they came for her and 
took her away quickly in a valise. 

“Tell us, tell us.” 

But the voyage to Italy, too, is ended. 
To the children- who are listening so 
eagerly it is a real disillusion. After all, 
then, she remembers nothing. She only 
knows her mountebank wagon. Yet they 
do admit that it is a strange kind of 
Princess that people carry away from 
a fire in a valise, like a parcel! She sees 
the smiles they exchange and she imagines 
they are making fun of her. Besides, so 
much talking fatigues her. 

“ All this is very interesting, Princess, 
but you must have seen many other 
things in your travels. Come, Princess, 
8 

The little master of the house himself 
insists with kindness. An idea comes to 
him. She is an actress. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, tell us something; 

tell us your experiences on the 
stage.” 

“Ah, yes, the theatre....I have 
played a part in a piece. We arrived 
about nine o’clock. I had a beautiful 


yellow dress, and upon my head a crown 
of gilded paper. I was the queen 

and there were some trained dogs .... I 
went up a ladder and came out through 
a trap-door.... Every night they 
threw me the same bouquet. Ah 

and then there were some fireworks too.” 

And that is all. The souvenirs of the 
Princess, Queen of the Moon-people, are 
ended. The disillusion is complete. She 
is silent. They look at her; ... she 
rolls and unrolls around her finger the 
little gold chain of her lilliputian watch. 

The children have exhausted their cu- 
riosity. They have seen, near by, the 
Princess Colibri. They have looked at 
her to their heart’s content. She is not 
so marvellous, after all. They are already 
thinking of the approaching dance. 

The valet has just rolled up the heavy 
rugs. The grand salon is reflected on the 
wax floor as in the depths of a lake. The 
fairy “ Mignonette” seats herself quick- 
ly upon a high stool in front of the 
piano. She turns her laughing face 
toward her friends, while her light fingers 
fly over the keys and play a catchy air. 
As they are about to begin, a certain feel- 
ing of remorse crosses their childish 
hearts ... No, they cannot dance with- 
out her; .... the little hostess invites 
her to join them. 

“Come with us, Princess Colibri. Give 
us your hand... .” 

The Princess slips down awkwardly 
from the big arm-chair. They must help 
her. She is accustomed only to her own 
little room with its furnishings only so 
high .... She does not know how to 
dance. Her dress catches. She perceives 
that they are laughing. It comes like a 
shock to her heart. They have already 
abandoned her, and now, she thinks, they 
are going to laugh at her. 

They begin slowly at first for fear of 
hurting her, but the spirit of the dance 
gradually takes possession of them; 
they forget. They go faster and 
faster. .. Through the chain formed by 
their hands joined together circulates the 
intense feeling of life, the joy of being 
alive. These young, vigorous beings give 
themselves with free heart to the joy of 
the dance. They turn and turn again, 
with peals of laughter. . . . 

A cry....stop.... the Princess 
has uttered a ery. ... Can they have 
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hurt her? ....no, but her look im- 
plores pity. She stops, out of breath. A 
pearly tear drops from her eyes. She 
cannot dance like that, no, no; .... her 
little bones will be broken,—she is so 
tiny. She feels the beating of their 
hearts in the hands which hold hers. 
They hold too tight. They are going 
too fast. Her hands, her little feet, are 
bruised. They make her sit down for a 
moment, out of breath. 

The dance stops for an instant, then 
starts again more violently than ever, and 
even the little master of the house now 
leaves her and mingles with the others. 
In her big arm-chair the poor little 
dwarf presides over this joyous occasion 
with tears in her eyes. Alone in her 
corner, she looks like a little exiled 
Princess regarding from a distance the 
realms of strength and of joy. The 
bright laughter falls like hail on her 
heart. Ilow she regrets that she has 
come! How she would like to be at home, 
in her own little home! How strange she 
feels! How she suffers at having half 
scen this paradise which was not made 
for her! ... She rises with effort and 
politely salutes her companions, who have 
now finished dancing and look at her in 
silence. 

As she starts to go, each in turn 
grasps her hand. They thank her for 
coming, but they do not try to keep 
her. Is she ill? The lady of the house 
herself, who has just come in, leans over 
her, embraces her, and sweetly asks the 
question. No, she is not ill, she wishes 
nothing — her cloak, that is all. She 
wishes to return home. It is time. 


In the carriage that waits for her be- 
low in the street, one of the women of 
her company meets her with a smile. 

The noise of the wheels on the pave- 
ment excites her to reverie. Her little 
forehead becomes wrinkled; her little 
head ponders ... . ponders. 

She a Princess! Ah, no. She _ be- 
lieved so at the Fair, when she sat on 
her throne in her tent in the midst of 
the cries of admiration from the pea- 
sants. But now she understands. <A 
Princess. . . Yes, yes, in a big city one 
day she saw a Princess, a real Princess; 


through the opening of her wagon 
door she saw a royal cortége pass by in 
the distance. A Princess, a real Princess, 
entered the city. She was a bride riding 
with the Prince, her husband. There was 
a smile on her lips. She was going to the 
palace of the King. Her gilded chariot 
seemed to reach above the heads of all, 
amid the glistening sabres and_ the 
roaring of the cannon. Torches lighted 
her way. The people shouted their 
“hurrahs.” Bands of deafening music 
arrived in platoons. The Princess sa- 
luted proudly. How beautiful and for- 
midable she appeared to her! Above all, 
up there, ’way up there, the chime of the 
cathedral bells filled the city with a 
sound like the buzzing of swarms of bees. 

Yes, yes, from her little wagon door 
her little eyes had seen all that. How 
had she forgotten it? But then to be a 
Princess one must be the most beautiful, 
perhaps also one must be a bride... . A 
bride! .... her heart trembles as she 
pronounces the word. But what of it 
After all, it is only the little heart of a 
play Princess. They arrive. It is night. 
The horses step superbly. At the en- 
trance tent the showman masticates his 
cigar. All the mountebanks are there! 
The man with the wax figures; Vinoche, 
the champion wrestler; Philidor and his 
company, the Professor of the trained 
dogs. A grind-organ in the distance 
sends forth its melancholy notes. All 
marvel at her appearance. 

This is her arrival... . hers ' 
into the mountebank city, to the saluta- 
tion of an old organ, to the open-mouth- 
ed admiration of a company of clowns. 

. . She re-enters her little Home. 
It all appears peor to her. The wind 
blows the tent and moves backward and 
forward the colonnades painted upon the 
canvas. Here is the stage with its miser- 
able decorations. Here is her throne in 
the corner. . . . She passes by; she wish- 
es to be alone .... alone. She goes to 
her own little room,—just like that of a 
mechanical doll. Her little heart beats 
.... she suffers .... She falls on her 
knees. She prays. The poor little Prin- 
cess, exiled far from the realm of joy 
and love, throws herself upon her little 
bed and breaks into tears. 
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Lucy 


BY MARY E. 


LD Lysander Avery passed out of 
() Ebbit’s store with his arms full 

of parcels, when Ebbit himself 
started and called after him: “ Hullo! 
Hold on a minute, Lysander; there’s a 
letter for you in the post-office.” 

Old Lysander turned slowly. 

Ebbit came up with the letter, eying 
it himself as he advanced. “It’s a letter 
from your daughter, I guess,” he said; 
“T ’most forgot it.” 

“Tt ain’t the day for the letter,” re- 
marked old Lysander, anxiously. He 
took the letter and examined the super- 
scription. “Hope she ain’t sick, nor 
nothin’,” he muttered. 

“Tt’s her handwriting,” said the store- 
keeper, encouragingly. 

“Yes, ’tis,” said old Lysander, and put 
the letter carefully in his pocket. 

The storekeeper and his gossips stood 
back, while old Lysander passed out. 

“ S’pose he’s been buyin’ all that truck 
for his little grandchild.” 

The storekeeper nodded. “Sets his 
eyes by her,” he said; “thinks she’s just 
about perfection.” 

Old Lysander plodded homeward. The 
snow was deep, and trodden as hard as a 
floor. The weather was very clear and 
freezing. Lysander’s garments were old 
but warm, and his blood was still rea- 
sonably quick. He clasped numerous 
parcels to his sides; others dangled by 
their strings from his fingers. 

It was quite a pretentious old farm- 
house which Lysander Avery owned, and 
which his grandfather and father had 
owned before him. It was the struggle 
of Lysander’s life to keep this place in 
perfect repair on his tiny income. He 
eyed it with pride and affection as he 
drew near. 

He went around to the door upon 
the south side. He saw a toss of yel- 
low past the kitchen window, then the 
door flew open and little Lucy stood 
there, her blue frock fluttering, and her 
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yellow fleece floating, and her two little 
hands waving with welcome. 

Little Luey did not say one word, but 
she looked at her grandfather coming 
with his bundles, and her face seemed to 
deepen with joy, rather than smile. Not 
a muscle of her little, serious mouth 
seemed to move, but she was radiant all 
at once. Old Lysander regarded her with 
adoration. “ Well, ducky darlin’, there 
you be,” said he. “Guess you’d better 
stand back and let grandpa in; it’s dread- 
ful cold.” 

A woman’s voice echoed his: “ Yes, 
stan’ back and let your grandpa in; 
you’re coldin’ the house all off,” said the 
voice, which was admonitory, but not 
coercive. 

Old Lysander carefully unloaded his 
packages on the kitchen table, his wife 
assisting. Little Lucy stood delicately 
aloof, rising slightly on the tips of her 
toes, bending forward with the air of 
timid curiosity of a bird. Lysander look- 
ed at her, then he nudged his wife, and 
she looked. 

“What you watchin’ out so sharp for, 
ducky darlin’?” asked old Lysander. 
Little Lucy bent her head and turned 
her face to one side, until only the curve 
of one baby cheek was visible; then she 
laughed, very softly, as if to herself. “I 
s’pose she thinks grandpa has got some- 
thin’ in them bundles for her Christmas,” 
said the old man, with infinite enjoy- 
ment of the situation. 

“Mebbe she does,” said his wife, rapt- 
urously. 

“And I don’t see why She should, 
nuther,” said Lysander. 

His wife laughed, her mouth widening 
in a curve of inane innocence, like a 
baby’s. Sylvia Avery was small and ex- 
ceedingly thin, with the sort of thinness 
which suggests old china. Little Lucy 
resembled her. They moved and spoke 
alike; both voices had a trick of always 
dropping at the last syllable. 
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“You’d better set down in your little 
chair by the stove and keep warm, ducky 
darlin’,” said old Lysander. 

“Yes, you sit down, Lucy, and mebbe 
you ean finish your dolly’s apron before 
supper,” said Sylvia. 

Little Lucy obeyed. She seated herself 
in the tiny rocking-chair, It was in a 
warm corner near the cooking-stove, 
where the waning light from a Western 
window fell. There was a clear, golden 
sunset, with rose and violet at the hori- 
zon-line, visible beyond her. 

The old man and woman looked at her, 
then at each other, with a rapture of 
acquiescence over their common idol; then 
they went with the packages into the icy 
sitting-room across the hall. 

In the sitting-room they began stowing 
away the parcels in a chimney closet, 
when suddenly old Lysander started. “I 
declare I forgot all about it, with all this 
to-do about Christmas,” he said. “I’ve 
got a letter from Emma. Ebbit ran af- 
ter me with it when I was goin’ out of 
the store.” 

Sylvia turned pale. “It ain’t the day 
for the letter. Oh, Lysander, you don’t 
suppose she’s sick, do you?” 

“Tt’s her writin’,” said Lysander. 

Sylvia opened the letter, and began 
to read eagerly. “She ain’t comin’,” she 
quavered. 

“T was afeard so when I saw the 
letter.” 

“Yes; the woman they expected to 
take her place, the one that worked there 
so long before she was married, is sick. 
They won’t let Emma off. She can’t 
come.” 

Old Lysander’s face was gloomy. He 
stood looking at his wife. 

“That ain’t all,” she said, faintly. 
“ She—wants little Lucy—” 

“Wants little Lucy?” 

“She wants—little Lucy to come to- 
morrow, and spend Christmas with her. 
She’s dreadful disappointed, she’s been 
lottin’ so on comin’ home; she says it’s 
makin’ her about sick, an’ she says she 
thinks we might let her have little Lucy. 
She says Lucy can go to the store with 
her some. Then she says she’ll have one 
evenin’ that she can take her to the thea- 
tre to see Cinderella, and a woman that 
boards to the same place wants to take 
her to an afternoon performance to see 


Jack and the Bean-stalk, and the other 
boarders want to get up a little Christmas 
tree for her. She says she can see all th 
stores trimmed up for Christmas, and 
she’ll have a better time than she ever 
had in her whole life.” 

Old Lysander Avery looked at his wife. 
“We've been lottin’ a good deal on havin’ 
of her here Christmas,” he said. 

“Yes, we have,” said Sylvia. Her mild 
blue eyes looked suddenly pink around 
the lids. 

They continued to look at each other. 
Sylvia shivered perceptibly. “ You’r 
ketchin’ your death of cold, mother,” said 
Lysander, with sudden tenderness. 

“T s’pose we’ve got to make up our 
minds quick, if—she’s goin’ to-morrow,” 
chattered Sylvia. 

“ Yes, I s’pose so.” 

“S’pose she’d have—a beautiful time; 
it would be somethin’ for her to remember 
all her life,” she said, with little nervous 
gasps for breath. 

“Yes, I s’pose so,” said Lysander. 

“And I do s’pose it would be a sight 
of comfort to poor Emma.” 

“ Mebbe it would.” 

Then the two, hand in hand, passed 
out of the cold room, across the little 
entry to the warm kitchen, where little 
Lucy sat. Old Lysander approached lit- 
tle Luey and stood over her. 

“ Well, grandpa has got somethin’ real 
nice to tell little Lucey,” said he. She 
looked up inquiringly at him, while Syl- 
via shut the oven door and lighted a 
lamp. “It’s somethin’ real nice,” he 
went on, in a voice of unfaltering cheer- 
fulness. “ Lucy’s aunt Emma that she 
’ain’t ever seen, because she’s only been 
living with grandpa and grandma six 
months, and Aunt Emma ’ain’t been 
home, wants her to come and stay with 
her in the big city where she lives. Aunt 
Emma was comin’ here to spend Christ- 
mas, but they can’t spare her from the 
store where she works at the glove-count- 
er, cause the lady that was goin’ to take 
her place is sick, and she feels real bad, 
and she wants little Lucy to come and see 
her. Mother, you’d better tell her what 
her aunt Emma says.” 

Sylvia went over the list of promised 
joys in a quavering voice, with faithful, 
wistful eves fixed on the child’s changing 
face. “You want to go, .Jon’t you, 
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Lucy?” she asked; after she had finished 
the list. 

“You and grandpa goin’ too?” in- 
quired little Lucy. 

Old Lysander looked at Sylvia. “ No, 
ducky darlin’,” he said. 

“JT don’t want to go unless you an’ 
grandma are goin’ too,” Lucy said. 

The old people exchanged glances of 
rapture. 

“Grandpa an’ grandma are too old to 
go traipsin’ round the country in sech 
dreadful cold weather,” said Lysander. 
“They can keep real nice and quiet here, 
and have a real nice Christmas, thinkin’ 
how little Lucy an’ Aunt Emma are en- 
joyin’ themselves.” 

“ An’ you'll love Aunt Emma jest as 
well as you love us, when you come to see 
her,” said Sylvia. It ended in little Lucy, 
with her inborn docility, acceding to the 
plan for her visit. Early the next morn- 
ing they started for the railway station. 

Old Lysander dragged little Lucy to 
the station on a sled. Sylvia kissed her 
good-by, then she went in and shut the 
door hurriedly. Little Lucy was so well 
wrapped against the cold that she looked 
like a shapeless bundle of love and woe 
as she sat on the sled. She swallowed 
hard to keep the sobs back as she slid 
along over the creaking snow behind her 
grandfather, and stared through tears at 
the early winter morning. It was clear 
and very cold, and the smoke arose from 
the chimneys in straight columns of 
rose-flushed blue. 

When they reached the railroad station 
the train was already coming in. Old 
Lysander hurried little Lucy onto the 
train. “ Good-by,” he said, in a husky 
voice. “ Mind you don’t lose your ticket, 
and don’t you get off till you get there.” 
Then he rubbed his rough cheek hard 
against her little soft one, and little Lucy 
was in the train going to Boston. Old 
Lysander stood on the platform watching 
the train as it rolled out of the station. 
“She got a seat by the winder,” he told 
Sylvia when he got home. 

Little Lucy, travelling to Boston, sat 
close to the window and gazed out 
earnestly. In spite of herself the sight 
of the swiftly moving unfamiliar land- 
scape amused her, and diverted her mind 
from the terror of the strange new world 
into which she was plunging, a little 


tender girl all alone by herself. When 
the conductor took her ticket he gave 
her a friendly little pat on the shoulder, 
and said, “Going on a journey, sis?” 
and no one else spoke to her. She ate 
her luncheon by-and-by, and continued 
looking out of the window. Presently it 
began to snow, then it snowed steadily 
all the rest of the way. It grew dusky 
early in the afternoon. Little Lucy 
nestled into her corner and watched 
gravely the rapid recedence of the tele- 
graph-poles and shadowy trees and houses 
through the driving veil of the snow. 
At last the train entered the great sta- 
tion in Boston, and everybody gathered 
up their belongings and arose, and then 
little Lucy became conscious and heard 
a roaring in her ears, and her heart 
seemed to shake her with its beat- 
ing. She rose, clutching her little bag 
very tightly. Her knees trembled, her 
forehead puckered, she felt a sob in her 
throat. She followed the other passen- 
gers out of the car and off the train. The 
red-faced conductor jumped her down the 
high steps. 

“Here we are, sis,” he said. “ Any- 
body expecting you?” 

“My aunt Emma,” replied Lucey, 
chokingly. 

“ All right,” said the red-faced conduct- 
or. “Guess you'll find her in the wait- 
ing-room right ahead.” 

But Lucy, trotting along in the wake 
of the other passengers with nervous 
haste, did not reach the waiting-room. 

Suddenly from a group of waiting peo- 
ple drawn up at the side of the plat- 
form sprang a most beautiful and rather 
young lady. 

“ Here she is, here she is, Agnes,” she 
exclaimed, in a very soft voice, and she 
same straight with a sort of gentle rush 
at little Lucy. She stood looking down 
at her, smiling out of her fluff of fur and 
wave of plumes, then outstretched her 
soft velvet arms, and little Lucy was 
clasped close, and was dimly conscious 
in the midst of her surprise and joy of 
the scent of violets, and the singing of 
silken skirts, and the soft tickle of fur 
against her cheeks. Then the lady bent 
down and kissed her with a delicate ca- 
ress. “ Dear little Lucy, I knew you the 
minute I saw you,” she murmured; “ lit- 
tle darling. So you’ve come to see your 
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auntie, haven’t you, all alone such a long 
distance? Are you tired, darling! Of 
course you're tired. We'll go straight 
home, and you shall have your supper 
and go to bed. Agnes dear, it is lit- 
tle Lucey. You are little Lucy, aren’t 
you, dear ?”’ 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied Lucy, her voice 
mufiled against the soft velvet and lace 
and fur at the lady’s neck. 

“Of course you are. I knew you the 
minute I saw you. You are just like 
your dear mamma. Agnes, isn’t she a 
darling ?” 

Then another young lady, very much 
like the first, only she was taller and 
younger, and not quite so pretty, wel- 
comed little Luey, and also kissed and 
embraced her; and then a man in a sort 
of uniform, which made Lucy think of 
him as a soldier and wonder where his 
gun was, came im response to a gesture 
from the first lady, and Lucy was in- 
structed to give him her check, and then 
she was swept away by the two ladies, 
who seemed to hover around her and 
envelop her, into a beautiful dark blue 
carriage with little pictures on the doors. 
Then she sat beside the first lady on a 
very soft cushion, and the other lady sat 
opposite, and both beamed at her. 

“Dear little thing,” said the lady call- 
ed Agnes. “ Isn’t she a dear, Sister ?” 

“Te think she’s a dear,” responded the 
other lady, with enthusiasm, and she 
put her. arm around httle Lucy as they 
sat in the carriage and drew her lovingly 
into the soft nest of velvet and fur which 
smelled of violets. “ How are they all— 
grandmother and grandfather?” said she. 

“Yes, how did you leave them, sweet- 
heart?” asked Agnes. 

“They are very well, I thank you,” 
replied little Luey, shyly; and that ques- 
tion soothed a certain wonder which had 
come over her to hear her aunt Emma 
ealled sister by the lady named Agnes. 
She knew Aunt Emma’s only sister had 
been her own mother. 

“You dear, quaint little thing!” said 
the lady who had been called sister. 
“ Hasn’t she a dear, precise little way of 
speaking, just like her grandmother, 
Agnes ?” 

“Hasn’t she?’ responded Agnes, ad- 
miringly. 

“T don’t know what John will say to 
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her,” said Sister. “I expect she will 


make him forget his aches and pains. 
Do 


you want to see Uncle John, dar- 
ling ?” 
Little Lucy regarded her with intens 


bewilderment. 

“Why, don’t you want to see Uncle 
John?” repeated Sister; and Luey hur 
riedly replied, 

“Yes, ma’am ”; but she was still dazed. 

Then came another question which 
puzzled her still more. “ How is your 
dear papa, sweetheart?” asked Agnes. 

Little Lucy turned pale, and stared 
at her. 

“How is your dear papa? Didn’t he 
feel pretty badly to have his little girl 
go away without him?” asked Sister. 

Little Lucy looked at her with a shock- 
ed, grieved, reproachful stare. 

“Why don’t you answer, darling?” Sis- 
ter said, with her face close to Lucy’s. 

“Papa is—dead!” Lucy burst out, 
with a great sob of excitement and sor- 
row. “ Papa is dead!” 

Sister gave a start, then she held her 
off and looked at her, and then she and 
Agnes looked at each other, and both of 
them were very white. 

“ Sister, what does she mean?” gasped 
Agnes. 

“T don’t know,” gasped Sister. “ Dar 
ling.” she said, very gently, to Lucey, “1 


asked you how your dear papa was. You 
mistook. You did not mean to say 
that—” 

“My papa is dead,” repeated little 


Lucy, with painful and reproachful firm- 
ness. 

The ladies looked at each other. 

“ Sister, it is impossible,” said Agnes 
“impossible. We had the telegram when 
she started, and certainly nothing had 
happened then. Dear, your papa was 
quite well when you left him, was he 
not ?” 





“My papa is dead,” repeated little 
Lucy, and then she began to ery. 
Sister immediately fondled her and 


soothed her. “ There, there, you darling! 
you shall not be troubled any more about 
it,” she said. “You are all tired out 
with your journey, and you don’t know 
what you are talking about. Agnes, 


speak to Thomas to drive a little faster. 
We will go straight home, and you shall 
have some nice dinner, and go to bed 
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and get rested. Poor little soul, it was 
cruel to send her such a long journey 
alone.” 

It was half an hour before the car- 
riage stopped, before some tall stone steps 
of a tall house. Another soldier opened 
the carriage door, helped Sister and 
Agnes to get out, then lifted out lit- 
tle Lucey and earried her up the steps 
as if she were a baby. The soldier 
carried her into a warm, beautiful hall 
like a room, with a_ great fireplace 
full of blazing logs, and a carved stair 
rising out of it. Up this carved stair 
little Lucy was carried into the loveliest 
little room, which seemed to fairly float 
out to meet her, with draperies of lace 
and pink silk at the windows and on the 
bed. The carpet was all strewn with 
roses, and there was a little couch with 
a quantity of pillows all roses, and there 
were little china dishes all sprinkled 
with roses on the dresser. Little Lucy 
was carried over to the couch in front 
of the fire blazing on a little white-tiled 
hearth, and a pretty girl with a tiny 
white cap and white apron, whom Sister 
and Agnes ealled Louise, took off her 
little coat and red hat, and her mittens 
and rubbers and leggings. Then her feet 
were lifted, and she was bidden to lie 
down and rest. 

Then Sister came and sat down beside 
her, and kissed her, and held her little 
hands. “ Auntie’s little darling,” she 
said, and little Lucy felt that she loved 
her very much. She smiled timidly, and 
her little fingers clung to Sister’s. “ You 
blessed little soul,” eried Sister; “she 
did get all tired out with her journey, 
didn’t she? No, don’t try to talk, dar- 
ling. Just lie still and get rested.” 

Then Louise brought a cup of choco- 
late and a most delicious little cake on 
a lovely plate, and while she sipped and 
ate she became aware of a tall, brown- 
bearded gentleman with a stick. upon 
which he leaned quite heavily, regarding 
her from the doorway. “Here she is, 
John,” said Sister. “Here is Uncle 
John, darling.” 

The tall gentleman advanced and spoke 
very kindly to Lucy. “ %-ell, little one,” 
said he, “had a pretty hes journey all 
alone, did you not?” Then before Lucey 
could say anything he turned to Sister. 
“T’ve said all along it was cruelty to 
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children to send her here all alone,” 
he said. “ Frank ought to be ashamed 
of himself. He isn’t fit to take care of 
a child. Never will be anything but a 
boy himself. She never would have come 
alone if I had not been laid up with this 
confounded rheumatism, I ean tell you 
that much. Of course she is about used 
up with it. Doesn’t take half an eye to 
see that. I’ve telephoned Frank. He’s all 
right. I told him that Lucy had arrived 
in a very alarming condition, and we had 
sent for the doctor at once; that she was 
out of her—” But Sister, and Agnes, 
who had just entered, stopped him. 

“Don’t, don’t, I beg of you, John,” 
cried Sister, with an alarmed glance at 
Lucy, and Agnes echoed her. “ John,” 
she said, with a warning touch on his 
shoulder, “ you forget that the child can 
hear.” 

John desisted with a sort of growl. 
“Well,” he said, “ Dr. Jerrold is coming. 
They telephoned that he was in and 
would be here right away. I think that 
child had better go to bed.” 

“Perhaps she had, John,” agreed Sis- 
ter. “I will have her put to bed.” 

“ And have some gruel and beefsteak,” 
said Uncle John, as he went out of the 
room. 

At last the doctor came. “I suppose 
your papa is pretty lonesome without 
you,” he said, with a view to professional 
facetiousness, and the child made her 
reply as before, with a piteous reitera- 
tion. 

“We have just telephoned, and he is 
quite well,” whispered Agnes. 

“ All right, little one,” said the doctor, 
hastily, and directly, with a bewildering 
inconsequence, inquired of little Lucy if 
she liked dolls. 

“Tt is a very perplexing case,” he own- 
ed to Sister and Agnes and Uncle John 
outside the room. “She seems to be in 
a perfectly normal condition. Her pulse 
is a little quick, and there are slight 
symptoms of cerebral excitement, but 
very slight, and easily accounted for. 
She is very young, and a very nervous 
child to travel alone.” 

“ What shall we do when she says her 
papa is dead?” inquired Agnes, almost 
weeping. 

“Don’t contradict her on any ac- 
count,” said the doctor, impressively,— 
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“not on any account.” The doctor was 
a handsome, fair, keen young man, with 
a very impressive, nervous manner. 
“Not on any account,” he repeated; 
“and if she should make other state- 
ments which you have reason to know 
are erroneous, let her have her way. 
Don’t contradict her in the slightest 
degree.” 

“She will be all right to-morrow, I 
dare say,” said Uncle John, when the 
doctor had gone; “but all the same, 
Frank ought to be ashamed of himself, 
and I mean to tell him so, sending that 
little thing all that way alone.” 

“TIsn’t she a dear little thing?” said 
Agnes, effusively. 

“Dear enough,” replied Uncle John; 
“and dear or not, a child ought to be 
treated like a child, and not like a grown- 
up woman suffragist, coming all that dis- 
tance alone.” 

Sister sighed. “ There is another topic 
on which the dear child is not quite her- 
self,” she said. “She said, when I al- 
luded to Cleveland, that she had not 
come from Cleveland, but from Brook- 
field. Massachusetts, and had started this 
morning.” 

“T hope you did not contradict her, 
Sister,” said Agnes, anxiously. 

“No; I immediately changed the sub- 
ject, and talked about taking her to see 
Cinderella, and she seemed delighted.” 

“ She will be all right in the morning,” 
said Uncle John. 

But poor little Lucy was not all right 
in the morning. She had her breakfast 
in bed, much to her amazement, as that 
was something which she had never done. 
There was another thing which puzzled 
Luey beyond anything. She could see by 
the little clock on her mantel-shelf that it 
was nine o’clock, and why was not Aunt 
Emma at the store, at her glove-counter ? 
Why was she remaining at home so late 
in the morning, when she had not been 
able to leave to go home to Brookfield ? 
Lucy supposed that Agnes must work at 
the glove-counter with Aunt Emma, and 
she also was still at home. Finally little 
Lucy, having suddenly decided that Aunt 
Emma was staying home on her ac- 
count, because she seemed to think that 
she was sick, timidly said something 
about it. 

It was almost the first question that 


she had volunteered. “Aunt Emma,” 
she said, in a little, trembling voice. 

“Did you speak, sweetheart?” asked 
Sister, looking at her in a_ bewildered 
way, with a glance of alarm at Agnes. 

“Yes, Aunt Emma,” said Lucy, and 
both of the ladies turned pale; but Sis- 
ter spoke up quite bravely and collectedly. 

“ Yes, dear; what is it?’ she asked. 

“T wondered,” said little Lucy, “ why 
you did not go to the store, when it is 
so late.” 

“The store?” said Sister, vaguely. 

“The store?” echoed Agnes. 

Lucy looked at her. “ The store where 
you sell gloves,” said she, comprehen- 
sively, 

The two ladies gasped. But Sister did 
not lose her self-command. 

“We are going very soon, darling,” 
said she, “ very soon; don’t worry.” 

“T ain’t sick,” said little Lucy. 

“No, of course you are not, sweet- 
heart,” said Agnes, hastily. 

“Very soon we will all go to the store 
and see the pretty Christmas things,” 
said Sister. 

But very soon the two ladies went out 
of the room and clutched each other in 
the hall. 

“Louise! Louise!” cried Sister, and 
Louise came hurrying out of her room. 
“Telephone immediately and bid Dr. 
Jerrold hurry up here at once,” said Sis- 
ter, faintly. Then she whispered to 
Agnes, when Louise had slipped hastily 
away, “She is terribly out of her head 
this morning.” 

“ Yes, she is,” assented Agnes. 

“The store and the glove-counter!” 
gasped Sister. 

“But it was wonderful how you kept 
your presence of mind and did not con- 
tradict her,” said Agnes, admiringly. 

“T am going to have Dr. Jerrold send 
us a trained nurse,” said Sister. “I 
don’t feel competent to deal with such 
a dangerous ease. And Frank must be 
telegraphed at once.” 

“T think I had better see John and 
have that done without any delay,” said 
Agnes. 

However, when the doctor arrived, he 
said in his opinion Lucy was better, and 
it was not necessary to have the nurse; 
but the telegram was already sent. 

“Tet him come,” growled Uncle John, 
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whose rheumatism was worse. “It will 
do him good to worry all the way here; 
teach him a lesson, and he can spend 
Christmas with Lucy.” 

“She will enjoy seeing the shop-win- 
dows,” said Agnes. “She quite bright- 
ened up when I spoke of that.” 

It was still snowing, but that made no 
difference. Little Lucy went with Sister 
and Agnes in a covered sleigh, and the 
city streets in the shopping district were 
cleared away to enable them to drive 
about without much trouble. 

“Tt is very fortunate that little Lucy 
was not blocked. I hear that they are 
having a great deal of trouble with the 
Western trains,” remarked Sister. 

“T don’t know what you would have 
done if you had been kept days in a 
snow-bank away from your aunties, do 
you, darling?” said Agnes. 

They visited all the large stores, and 
saw the beautiful Christmas decorations, 
and purchased lovely, dainty things for 
Lucy’s wardrobe. But she became more 
and more sober and perplexed. How 
could Aunt Emma be out shopping, buy- 
ing things instead of selling them? Why 
was she not at her glove-counter? Lucy 
knew quite well the name of the store 
where her aunt Emma worked. At last 
they came to it and entered, and then 
she thought that Aunt Emma would 
surely remain, go in behind the glove- 
counter and sell gloves. But Sister and 
Agnes walked straight past the glove- 
eounter. Lucy stopped. She looked hard 
at the counter. It was a long one, with 
a number of girls and women. One of 
them, a middle-aged woman, looked the 
way she would have imagined her aunt 
Emma to look had she not been walking 
with Aunt Emma. 

She pulled Sister’s dress timidly. Sis- 
ter and Agnes stopped. 

“Tsn’t this where you work, Aunt 
Emma?” asked little Lucy. Sister and 
Agnes exchanged glances. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Sister. 

“ Of course,” said Agnes, hurrying along. 

“ Are you going in behind that counter 
and sell gloves?” asked little Lucy, with 
wide, innocent eyes on Sister’s face. 

“Oh yes, of course, dear, very soon,” 
replied Sister. 

“Very soon,” echoed Agnes. “Oh, 
Lucy darling, look at that beautiful lit- 
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tle muff! I think a muff would be sweet 
for her, Sister.” 

“So it would,” cried Sister. “Do you 
want a muff to keep your dear little 
hands nice and warm, darling ?” 

“Won’t you lose your place if you 
don’t go in behind that counter and sell 
gloves, Aunt Emma?’ persisted little 
Lucy. “I ain’t sick.” 

“Of course you are not, sweetheart,” 
eried Agnes, hurrying her along. Then 
she asked the saleslady to tell her the 
price of muffs. 

Sister and Agnes were very glad when 
they reached home. It had been a sore 
trial to their nerves and their con- 
sciences. 

“What do you suppose has put it into 
her head to call me Aunt Emma, and 
talk about a glove-counter?” asked Sis- 
ter of Uncle John. 

“Who is going to account for the 
freaks a child that has been allowed to 
travel all that way alone will take?” he 
replied, irritably. 

The next day was Christmas, and the 
tree was to be in the afternoon. 

“Dr. Jerrold’s dear little girl is com- 
ing to your Christmas tree. I know 
you will love her, darling,” said Sister. 

All that day Lucy was given the most 
delightful tasks to do; she strung pop- 
corn, she tied strings to paper angels, 
she filled candy-bags, she tied ribbons on 
packages for little Edith Jerrold. She 
would have been radiantly happy had it 
not been that the doubts, which had tor- 
mented her from the first, grew and grew. 
Then they reached a climax. Little Lucy 
had just tied a pink ribbon on a package 
containing a lovely little gold pin for 
Edith Jerrold. She had one like it, but 
that she did not know yet. 

“Now, dear,” said Sister, “can’t you 
print your name on that card to go with 
it?—Edith, with a Merry Christmas, 
from Lucy Hooper—this will be your 
Christmas present to Edith.” 

Then little Luey stared blankly at Sis- 
ter, and dropped the package. 

“ What is it, dear?” asked Sister. 

“That isn’t my name!” said little 
Lucy, piteously. 

Sister and Lucy and Uncle John look- 
ed at one another. 

“What is your name, darling?” Sis- 
ter asked, faintly. 
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“Lucy Ames,” replied little Lucy. 

“Of course it is Lucy Ames,” said 
Uncle John, quickly. He walked off as 
if he were angry about something, and 
Sister and Agnes both said, “ Of course, 
dear,” and she need not write her name 
on the ecard, after all; and they gave her 
a little picture-book to look at, though 
it was to have been one of her Christmas 
surprises. 

But little Lucy was not quite satis- 
fied. Suddenly she looked intently at 
Sister. “Are you my aunt Emma?” she 
said. 

Sister caught her breath. She looked 
at Agnes. Then she turned to little 
Lucy, but her eyes fell before the child’s 
innocent regard. “I am your aunt 
Alice,” she replied. “ Not Aunt Emma, 
but Aunt Alice, darling. You had the 
name wrong.” 

“Oh, Sister, what made you?” cried 
Agnes, as she saw the child’s face quiver 
and pale. 

“T can’t help it,” replied Sister. “I 
could not, Agnes, really could not, point- 
blank. You had ‘the name wrong, dar- 
ling. It is Aunt Alice whom you have 
come to live with, and who loves you so 
much, and not your aunt Emma—not 
Aunt Emma, but Aunt Alice.” 

Then poor little Lucey knew. She wail- 
ed out with an exceedingly great and bit- 
ter ery: “I want my aunt Emma! I 
want my aunt Emma!” 

Uncle John came limping into the 
room, and when the story had been told 
him, he fibbed unhesitatingly. 

“ What made you tell Lucy your name 
was Alice, Emma?” he said, with a half- 
grin, in spite of his irascibility. 

“Oh, John!” Sister cried, helplessly. 

“ You ought to be ashamed of yourself, 
fibbing so, Emma,” said Uncle John. 
“Why don’t you have her put to bed 
and have a nap?” 

“Tt would be a good idea,” said Agnes; 
“then she can rest before Edith Jerrold 
comes.” 

Little Luey, still sobbing under her 
breath that she wanted her aunt Emma, 
—for somehow Uncle John had not quite 
reassured her,—was put to bed, but she 
could not take a nap. 

“T know she must be very ill,” Agnes 
said, after she had gone. “ Why, John, 
only just now she had forgotten her 


name. She said her name was Ames and 
not Hooper.” 

“T shall be glad when Frank gets here 
and looks after her,” said Uncle John. 

“T don’t feel as if I could endure tell- 
ing such falsehoods much longer,” said 
Sister, tearfully. 

“T am not sure myself that it is not 
wise to set her right when she has her 
name wrong. That is going a little too 
far,” said Uncle John. 

“T think so too,” said Agnes. 

When little Lucy came down stairs 
again they tried, in spite of the doctor’s 
orders, to convince her that her name 
was Hooper and not Ames. At last they 
almost succeeded. The child was so 
docile and bewildered that she almost 
began to concede that she had been mis- 
taken in her own identity. Finally, when 
Sister asked tenderly if she did not know 
her name was Lucy Hooper and not Lucy 
Ames, she replied, in a small, faltering 
voice, 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Oh, she is better,” cried Sister, in 
great delight. “ You see, it was best to 
tell the truth. The truth is always best.” 

“ And you know that she is your aunt 
Alice, and not your aunt Emma, and that 
she doesn’t work at a glove-counter in a 
store?” asked Agnes. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said little Lucy. 

“She is certainly better,” said Agnes. 

“Oh, you precious darling, your aunt- 
ies and your uncle John have been so 
worried about you!” cried Sister; “ but 
now you are almost well again, and we 
shall all enjoy the Christmas tree.” 

The Christmas tree was very wonder- 
ful. Little Edith Jerrold came, and al- 
though Lucy was very much afraid of 
her, she loved her as soon as she saw her. 
There were presents and presents. Lit- 
tle Lucey was overwhelmed with riches. 
Her head whirled, and she doubted her 
identity more than ever. It did not seem 
as if she could see at all the old self 
which had been familiar to her small, 
untrained consciousness. This, more 
than anything, served to weaken her 
grasp of old memories. Previously the 
delusion had all been on the side of the 
older people, now it was beginning to 
infect her. 

Poor little Lucy did not for the moment 
know surely whether she was Lucy Ames 
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or Lucey Hooper, come here to live because 
her dear mamma was dead and had been 
the beloved sister of the two ladies and 
Uncle John, and her papa could not well 
bring up a little girl, and her papa’s 
parents were very old and feeble. She 
did not know whether she had come from 
Brooktield, Massachusetts, or from Cleve- 
land, Ohio; whether she had an Aunt 
Emma who worked at a glove-counter, or 
an Aunt Alice who did not work any- 
whe re. 

She pondered over the strange prob- 
lem all the afternoon, even while the 
presents were being distributed. She 
could not determine whether they were 
little Lucey Ames’s presents or little 
Luey Hooper’s. 

There was a grand Christmas dinner. 
Dr. Jerrold came as well as his little 
daughter. Little Luey had never seen 
anything like this dinner, and she had 
never seen anything like herself as she 
looked in the mirror when she passed by. 
It seemed more than ever that she could 
not be the little Lucey whom she used 
to see there. She wore a new dress of 
red silk, and red silk stockings, and red 
shoes, and red ribbons in her hair, and 
Aunt Agnes pinned some holly with red 
berries on her shoulder, and told her she 
looked like a little Christmas earol. 

They had finished dinner, but were 
still sitting over the nuts and raisins, 
with their paper bonbon-caps on their 
heads, when there was a loud ring at 
the door-bell; then Uncle John was called 
out, and a great noise of talking was 
heard in the hall. 

Then into the dining-room came Uncle 
John with a gentleman and a little girl, 
who did not look unlike Lucy, although 
she was stouter and not quite so pretty. 

Agnes and Sister sprang up from the 
table. “Frank! Frank Hooper! How 
do you do? We are so glad to—’ Then 
before he could fairly return their greet- 
ing they stopped short and stared at the 
little girl, who looked very sleepy and 
tired, and had a great smooch of car- 
smoke across her nose. She rubbed her 
eyes, and returned the ladies’ stare half 
pitifully and half sulkily. 

“Frank,” said Sister, slowly, “ who is 
this?” She pointed at the little girl. 

Agnes stood looking; she seemed 
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“Why, that is little Lucy!” replied the 
rosy-faced gentleman 

Sister and Agnes and Uncle John all 
turned and pointed at the first little 
Lucy in a tragic fashion. ‘“ No!” said 
they—“ no; that is little Lucy.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” re- 
turned Mr. Frank Hooper. 

“Mean!” eried Uncle John. “ Why, 
it’s plain enough what we mean.” He 
pointed again at little Lucy in the red 
silk frock. “That is your little Lucy!” 
said Unele John, severely. “She came 
here all alone from Cleveland two days 
ago, and we don’t know what you mean 
when you say this is little Lucy. There 
ean’t be two little Lueys.” 

Mr. Frank Hooper laughed and scowl- 
ed at the same time. “I don’t know 
what you mean,” said he, eying the first 
little Luey sharply. “ This is my little 
Lucy, and though she started last Sun- 
day, she has just fetched up here on the 
same train with me. Her train was 
stalled in the snow, and some people took 
her off and took care of her, and, as luck 
would have it, put her on my train. I 
don’t know what it all means. I don’t 
know why you telegraphed me that Lucy 
was sick. She wasn’t sick, and if she 
had been, how would you have known? 
I’m the one who would like to know the 
meaning of it.” 

“Who is that child over there?” de- 
manded Uncle John, pointing to the lit- 
tle Lucey. 

Sister went close to her and pulled 
the little yellow head down on her shoul- 
der. “She’s a darling, whoever she is,” 
she declared, half weeping. 

“T don’t know who she is,” declared 
Mr. Frank Hooper. “I never saw her 
before.” 

“ And she isn’t your little girl?” 

“T tell you no. Here is my little girl. 
What in creation is the matter with you 
all?” At that juncture the second little 
Luey began to ery, and Agnes caught her 
up peremptorily. 

“ Poor child,” she said, “ she is all tired 
out and hungry.” 

“T expect she is,” said Mr. Frank 
Hooper, shortly. 

“There, dear, don’t ery,” said Agnes, 
pulling off the second little Lucy’s hat 
and coat. “ You shall have your dinner 
right away.” 
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“Who is that child?” asked Uncle 
John, vaguely pointing at the first Lucey. 

Then Dr. Jerrold came forward. “I 
think there is a grave mistake here,” 
he said, “and I think I am partly to 
blame.” Then he turned to the first 
Lucy. “ What is your name, my dear?” 
he said. “Speak up; don’t be afraid; 
nobody ig going to hurt you.” 

“T rather think nobody will hurt her,” 
said Sigter, kissing her. 

“What is your name, dear?” asked 
Tnele John. 

“ Little Lucey.” 

“Your whole name?” said the doctor. 
“ Lucy Ames,” little Luey sobbed out. 
“ That is what she has said all along,” 
said Sister. 


“ And where were you going?” asked 
Dr. Jerrold. 

“To Boston to see my aunt Emma,” 
replied little Lucy. 

“And where was your aunt Emma 
in Boston ?” 

“She worked at the glove-counter in 
R. H. White’s store,” sobbed Lucy. 

“ And where did you come from?” 

“From Brookfield, Massachusetts.” 

“That is what the dear little thing 
has kept saying from the very first, and 
we would not listen to her,” said Sister, 
fairly sobbing herself. “I call it a 
shame. We ought to have believed her.” 

“Tt was my fault,” said Dr. Jerrold, 
“but I assumed that you knew.” 

“ We acted like a parcel of opinionated 
idiots,” growled Uncle John. “I don’t 
know that you were to blame, doctor. 
I’m inclined to think other people were 
to blame. Children ought not to be let 
to travel alone, anyway.” Uncle John 
glared accusingly at Mr. Frank Hooper, 
who did not seem to notice it. 

“But,” said Dr. Jerrold, “ what is this 
Aunt Emma doing all this time?” 

Then Agnes and Sister and Uncle John 
all jumped up at once. 

“What is your aunt Emma’s last 
name, dear?” inquired the doctor. 

“Aunt Emma Avery,” replied little 
Lucey. 

“She knew all about it all this time, 
and here she was dragged in here, wheth- 
er or no,” said Sister, tearfully. “ Don’t 
you be afraid, darling.” 

Uncle John rang the bell violently. 
“ Well,” he said, “that woman shall not 
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be kept waiting a moment longer than 
can be helped. Ill have the carriage 
out, and I'll find her. The janitor at 
R. H. White’s will know.” But it was 
Dr. Jerrold and Agnes who finally went, 
on aceount of Uncle John’s rheumatism. 

They were not gone very long. It was 
hardly three-quarters of an hour before 
the carriage stopped before the house 
and the front door opened. The family 
were all in the great drawing-room where 
the Christmas tree stood. Sister was 
holding the first little Lucy in her lap 
and comforting her; Mr. Hooper was 
holding the second little Lucey, who had 
eaten her dinner, had her face washed, 
and looked happier. Now and then she 
and the first Lucy smiled shyly at each 
other. Uncle John and Mr. Hooper had 
been talking rather excitedly, but they 
hushed when the carriage stopped, and 
Mr. Hooper, who was somewhat impetu- 
ous, jumped up and ran to the draw- 
ing-room door. Then Dr. Jerrold and 
Agnes and a pale but very pretty woman 
in a black dress, who was Aunt Emma, 
and old Lysander and Sylvia entered. 

Old Lysander saw little Lucey, and he 
went straight to her, and she slid down 
from Sister’s lap. 

“Oh, grandpa! grandpa!” she sobbed 
out. 

Then old Lysander caught her up in 
his arms. Sylvia was crying very softly 
and unobtrusively, with her nicely fold- 
ed best pocket - handkerchief pressed to 
her face. Aunt Emma was trying not 
to ery, and trying to respond politely to 
Agnes’s and Sister’s agitated apologies 
and explanations. As for old Lysander, 
he fairly shook little Lucy in his joy. 

“Grandpa’s ducky darlin’,’ he said, 
huskily. “ Did she get lost, and not know 
where she was? And here’s poor Aunt 
Emma been almost crazy, and it all hap- 
pened because it snowed so hard the 
night little Lucey came, and made Aunt 
Emma’s car late. And poor Aunt Emma 
sent for grandpa and grandma, and here 
they be.” 

Finally, after much explanation and 
an amiable understanding, little Lucy 
was taken away in the carriage with her 
grandfather and grandmother and _ her 
aunt Emma to her aunt Emma’s board- 
ing-place. She stayed there three days, 
and the boarders gave her a little Christ- 
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IN THE MIDST OF INCALCULABLE RICHES OF CHILDHOOD 


mas tree, and one lady took her to see 
Cinderella. Then Sister and Agnes and 
the other little Lucy came to see her, and 
they all went to see Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, and she went happily through all 
her aunt Emma’s promised list of Christ- 
mas joys, with the additional joy of her 
grandparei.ts’ society. 

On the Monday after Christmas, old 
Lysander and Sylvia and little Lucy all 
returned home to Brookfield. The next 
morning they were all in the kitchen 
keeping Christmas, though Christmas 
was several days old. Old Lysander said 
that they had not had their Christmas 
at home yet, and little Lucy had not re- 
ceived the presents which he had pur- 
chased at Ebbit’s store. So that morning 
they were given to her, and that made 
the third set of Christmas presents. 

“Three Christmases in one year, ain’t 
it, dueky darlin’?” said old Lysander. 
He himself had some very nice presents 


from Aunt Emma and Sister and Agnes 
and Uncle John, and so had Sylvia. It 
was still very bitter weather, but clear 
and bright. The frosted window-panes 
shone like the pages of a missal, with the 
tints of jewels on leaves of silver. Syl- 
via was stirring something on the stove, 
which gave forth a sweet and spicy odor. 
Little Lucy sat in her tiny rocking-chair, 
with her arms full of dolls. She sat in 
the midst of inealeulable riches of child- 
hood, her face radiant with the utmost 
joy of possession, borne with the gentle- 
ness and gratitude of a gentle little girl. 
Old Lysander was in his arm-chair near 
her. The kitchen windows faced south- 
east, and soon the frost began to melt. 

The sun shone broadly in athwart the 
yellow-painted floor; old Lysander and 
little Lucey, the good old man and the 
good child, at the close and beginning of 
innocent and peaceful lives, sat in the 
same beam of Christmas sunshine. 
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BY EDITH 


I 
ETHBURY, surveying his wife across 
the dinner table, found his tran- 
sient conjugal glance arrested by an 
indefinable change in her appearance. 

“Tlow smart you look! Is that a new 
gown ¢” he asked. 

Her answering look seemed to depre- 
eate his charging her with the extrava- 
gance of wasting a new gown on him, and 
he now perceived that the change lay 
deeper than any accident of dress. At 
the same time, he noticed that she betray- 
ed her consciousness of it by a delicate, 
almost frightened blush. It was one of 
the compensations of Mrs. Lethbury’s pro- 
tracted childishness that she still blushed 
as prettily as at eighteen. Her body 
had been privileged not to outstrip her 
mind, and the two, as it seemed to Leth- 
bury, were destined to travel together 
through an eternity of girlishness. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
said. 

Since she never did, he always wonder- 
ed at her bringing this out as a fresh 
grievance against him; but his wonder 
was unresentful, and he said good-humor- 
edly: “You sparkle so that I thought 
you had on your diamonds.” 

She sighed and blushed again. 

“Tt must be,” he continued, “that 
you’ve been to a dressmaker’s opening. 
You’re absolutely brimming with illicit 
enjoyment.” 

She stared again, this time at the ad- 
jective. His adjectives always embar- 
rassed her: their unintelligibleness sa- 
vored of impropriety. 

“Tn short,” he summed up, “ you’ve 
been doing something that you’re thor- 
oughly ashamed of.” 

To his surprise she retorted: “I don’t 
see why I should be ashamed of it!” 

Lethbury leaned back with a smile of 
enjoyment. When there was nothing 
better going he always liked to listen to 
her explanations. 
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“Well ?” he said. 

She was becoming breathless and ejac- 
ulatory. “Of course you'll laugh—you 
laugh at everything!” 

“That rather blunts the point of my 
derision, doesn’t it?” he interjected ; but 
she pushed on without noticing: 

“It’s so easy to laugh at things.” 

“ Ah,” murmured Lethbury with relish, 
“that’s Aunt Sophronia’s, isn’t it?” 

Most of his wife’s opinions were heir- 
looms, and he took a quaint pleasure in 
tracing their descent. She was proud of 
their age, and saw no reason for diseard- 
ing them while they were still service- 
able. Some, of course, were so fine that 
she kept them for state occasions, like her 
great-grandmother’s Crown Derby; but 
from the lady known as Aunt Sophronia 
she had inherited a stout set of every-day 
prejudices that were practically as good 
as new; whereas her husband’s, as she 
noticed, were always having to be re- 
placed. In the early days she had fan- 
cied there might be a certain satisfac- 
tion in taxing him with the fact; but 
she had long siuce been silenced by the 
reply: “My dear, I’m not a rich man, 
but I never use an opinion twice if I ean 
help i.” 

She was reduced, therefore, to dwell- 
ing on his moral deficiencies; and 
one of the most obvious of these 
was his refusal to take things seri- 
ously. On this occasion, however, some 
ulterior purpose kept her from taking 
up his taunt. 

“T’m not in the least ashamed!” she 
repeated, with the air of shaking a ban- 
ner to the wind; but the domestie atmos- 
phere being calm, the banner drooped un- 
heroically. 

“That,” said Lethbury judicially, “ en- 
courages me to infer that you ought to 
be, and that, consequently, you’ve been 
giving yourself.the unusual pleasure of 
doing something I shouldn’t approve of.” 

She met this with an almost solemn 
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directness. “ No,” she said. “ You won't 
approve of it. I’ve allowed for that.” 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, setting down his 
liqueur-glass. “ You’ve worked out the 
whole problem, eh ?” 

“T believe so.” 

“ That’s uncommonly interesting. And 
what is it?” 

She looked at him quietly. “ A baby.” 

If it was seldom given her to surprise 
him, she had attained the distinction for 
once. 

“A baby ?” 

Te, 

“ A—human baby ?” 

“Of course!” she cried, with the vir- 
tuous resentment of the woman who has 
never allowed dogs in the house. 

Lethbury’s puzzled stare broke into a 
fresh smile. “ A baby I sha’n’t approve 
of? Well, in the abstract I don’t think 
much of them, I admit. Is this an ab- 
stract baby ?” 

Again she frowned at the adjective; 
but she had reached a pitch of exaltation 
at which such obstacles could not deter 
her. 

“Tt’s the loveliest baby—” she mur- 
mured. 

“ Ah, then it’s concrete. It exists. In 
this harsh world it draws its breath in 
pain—” 

“Tt’s the healthiest child I ever saw!” 
she indignantly corrected. 

“You’ve seen it, then ?”’ 

Again the accusing- blush suffused her. 
“ Yes—lI’ve seen it.” 

“And to whom does the paragon be- 
long ?” 

And here indeed she confounded him. 
“To me—lI hope,” she declared. 

He pushed his chair back with an in- 
articulate murmur. To you—?” 

“To us,” she corrected. 

“Good Lord!” he said. If there had 
been the least hint of hallucination in 
her transparent gaze—but no: it was as 
clear, as shallow, as easily fathomable a 
when he had first suffered the sharp sur- 
prise of striking bottom in it. 

It oceurred to him that perhaps she 
was trying to be funny: he knew that 
there is nothing more cryptic than the 
humor of the unhumorous. 

“Ts it a joke?” he faltered. 

“Oh, I hope not. I want it so much 
to be a reality—” 
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He paused to smile at the limitations 
of a world in which jokes were not reali- 
ties, and continued gently: “ But since 
it is one already—” 

“To us, I mean: to you and me. J] 
want—” her voice wavered, and her eyes 
with it. “I have always wanted so dread- 
fully ... it has been such a disappoint- 
ment... het te...” 

“T see,” said Lethbury slowly. 

But he had not seen before. It seemed 
curious, now, that he had never thought 
of her taking it in that way, had never 
surmised any hidden depths beneath her 
outspread obviousness. He felt as though 
he had touched a secret spring in her 
mind. 

There was a moment’s silence, moist 
and tremulous on her part, awkward and 
slightly irritated on his. 

“You’ve been lonely, I suppose?” he 
began. It was odd, having suddenly to 
reckon with the stranger who gazed at 
him out of her trivial eyes. 

“ At times,” she said. 

“Tm sorry.” 

“Tt was not your fault. A man has 
sO many occupations; and women who are 
clever —or very handsome—TI suppose 
that’s an occupation too. Sometimes I’ve 
felt that when dinner was ordered I had 
nothing to do till the next day.” 

“Oh,” he groaned. 

“Tt wasn’t your fault,” she insisted. 
“T never told you—but when I chose 
that rose-bud paper for the front room 
upstairs, I always thought—” 

“ Well—?” 

“Tt would be such a pretty paper—for 
a baby—to wake up in. That was years 
ago, of course; but it was rather an ex- 
pensive paper . . . and it hasn’t faded in 
the least . . .” she broke off incoherently. 

“Tt hasn’t faded ?” 

“No—and so I thought... as we 
don’t use the room for anything. . 
now that Aunt Sophronia is dead... I 
thought I might . . . you might . . . oh, 
Julian, if you could only have seen it 
just waking up in its crib!” 

“ Seen what—where? You haven’t got 
a baby upstairs?” 

“Oh, no—not yet,” she said, with her 
rare laugh—the girlish bubbling of mer- 
riment that had seemed one of her chief 
graces in the early days. It occurred to 
him that he had not given her enough 
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things to laugh about lately. But then 
she needed such very elementary things: 
it was as difficult to amuse her as a sav- 
age. He concluded that he was not suf- 
ficiently simple. 

“ Alice,” he said, almost solemnly, 
“what do you mean?” 

She hesitated a moment: he saw her 
gather her courage for a supreme ef- 
fort. Then she said slowly, gravely, as 
though she were pronouncing a sacra- 
mental phrase: 

“T’m so lonely without a little child— 
and I thought perhaps you’d let me adopt 
one.... It’s at the hospital... its 
mother is dead . and I could . . . pet 
it, and dress it, and do things for it 
and it’s such a good baby - « - You can 
it would nev- 
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ask any of the nurses 
er, never bother you by erying ° 
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Lethbury accompanied his wife to the 
hospital in a mood of chastened wonder. 
It did not oceur to him to oppose her 
wish. He knew, of course, that he would 
have to bear the brunt of the situation: 
the jokes at the club, the inquiries, the 
explanations. He saw himself in the 
comic réle of the adopted father, and 
welcomed it as an expiation. For in 
his rapid reconstruction of the past he 
found himself cutting a shabbier figure 
than he eared to admit. He had always 
been intolerant of stupid people, and it 
was his punishment to be convicted of 
stupidity. As his mind traversed the 
years between his marriage and this un- 
expected assumption of paternity, he saw, 
in the light of an overheated imagina- 
tion, many signs of unwonted crassness. 
It was not that he had ceased to think 
his wife stupid: she was stupid, limited, 
inflexible; but there was a pathos in the 
struggles of her swaddled mind, in its 
blind reachings toward the primal emo- 
tions. He had always thought she would 
have been happier with a child; but he 
had thought it mechanically, because it 
had so often been thought before, because 
it was in the nature of things to think 
it of every woman, because his wife was 
so eminently one of a species that she 
fitted into all the generalizations on the 
sex. But he had regarded this general- 
ization as merely typical of the triumph 
of tradition over experience. Maternity 
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was no doubt the supreme function of 
primitive woman, the one end to which 
her whole organism tended; but the law 
of increasing complexity had operated in 
both sexes, and he had not seriously sup- 
posed that, outside the world of Christ- 
mas fiction and anecdotie art, such tru- 
isms had any special hold on the fem- 
inine imagination. Now he saw that 
the arts in question were kept alive by 
the vitality of the sentiments they ap- 
pealed to. 

Lethbury was in fact going through a 
rapid process of readjustment. His mar- 
riage had been a failure, but he had 
preserved toward his wife the exact fidel- 
ity of act that is sometimes supposed to 
excuse any divagation of feeling; so that, 
for vears, the tie between them had con- 
sisted mainly in his abstaining from mak- 
ing love to other women. The abstention 
had not always been easy, for the world is 
surprisingly well-stocked with the kind 
of woman one ought to have married but 
did not; and Lethbury had not eseaped 
the solicitation of such alternatives. His 
immunity had been purchased at the cost 
of taking refuge in the somewhat rarified 
atmosphere of his perceptions; and his 
world being thus limited, he had given 
unusual care to its details, compensating 
himself for the narrowness of his horizon 
by the minute finish of his foreground. 
It was a world of fine shadings and the 
nicest proportions, where impulse seldom 
set a blundering foot, and the feast of 
reason was undisturbed by an intemper- 
ate flow of soul. To such a banquet his 
wife naturally remained uninvited. The 
diet would have disagreed with her, and 
she would probably have objected to the 
other guests. But Lethbury, miscaleula- 
ting her needs, had hitherto supposed 
that he had made ample provision for 
them, and was consequently at liberty to 
enjoy his own fare without any reproach 
of mendicancy at his gates. Now he be- 
held her pressing a starved face against 
the windows of his life, and in his ima- 
ginative reaction he invested her with a 
pathos borrowed from the sense of his 
own shortcomings. 

In the hospital, the imaginative process 
continued with increasing foree. He 
looked at his wife with new eyes. For- 
merly she had been to him a mere bundle 
of negations, a labyrinth of dead walls 
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and bolted doors. There was nothing be- 
hind the walls, and the doors led no- 
whither: he had sounded and _ listened 
often enough to be sure of that. Now he 
felt like a traveller who, exploring some 
ancient ruin, comes on an inner cell, 
intact amid the general dilapidation, and 
painted with images which reveal the for- 
gotten uses of the building. 

His wife stood by a white crib in one 
of the wards. In the erib lay a child, 
a year old, the nurse affirmed, but to 
Lethbury’s eye a mere dateless frag- 
ment of humanity projected against a 
background of conjecture. Over this 
anonymous particle of life Mrs. Lethbury 
leaned, such ecstasy reflected in her face 
as strikes up, in Correggio’s Night-piece, 
from the child’s body to the mother’s 
countenance. It was a light that irradi- 
ated and dazzled her. She looked up at 
an inquiry of Lethbury’s, but as their 
glances met he perceived that she no long- 
er saw him, that he had become as in- 
visible to her as she had long been to 
him. He had to transfer his question to 
the nurse. 

“What is the child’s name?” he asked. 

“We call her Jane,” said the nurse. 


Ill 

Lethbury, at first, had resisted the idea 
of a legal adoption; but when he found 
that his wife’s curiously limited imagina- 
tion prevented her regarding the child as 
hers till it had been made so by process of 
law, he promptly withdrew his objection. 
On one point only he remained inflexible; 
and that was the changing of the waif’s 
name. Mrs. Lethbury, almost at once, 
had expressed a wish to rechristen it: she 
fluctuated between Muriel and Gladys, de- 
ferring the moment of decision like a 
lady wavering between two bonnets. But 
Lethbury was unyielding. In the general 
surrender of his prejudices this one alone 
held out. 

“But Jane is so dreadful,” Mrs. Leth- 
bury protested. 

“Well, we don’t know that she won't 
be dreadful. She may grow up a Jane.” 

His wife exclaimed reproachfully. 
“The nurse says she’s the loveliest—” 

“Don’t they always say that?’ asked 
Lethbury patiently. He was prepared to 
be inexhaustibly patient now that he had 
reached a firm foothold of opposition. 


“It’s cruel to call her Jane,” Mrs. 
Lethbury pleaded. 

“It’s ridiculous to eall her Muriel 

“The nurse is sure she must be a 
lady’s child.” 

Lethbury winced: he had tried, al! 
along, to keep his mind off the question 
of antecedents. 

“Well, let her prove it,” he said, with 
a rising sense of exasperation. He won- 
dered how he could ever have allowed him- 
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self to be drawn into such a ridiculous 
business; for the first time he felt the 
full irony of it. He had visions of com- 
ing home in the afternoon to a house 
smelling of linseed and paregoric, and of 
being greeted by a chronic howl as he 
went up stairs to dress for dinner. He 
had never been a club-man, but he saw 
himself becoming one now. 


The worst of his anticipations were 
unfulfilled. The baby was surprisingly 
well and surprisingly quiet. Such in- 
fantile remedies as she absorbed were not 
potent enough to be perceived beyond 
the nursery; and when Lethbury could 
be induced to enter that sanctuary, there 
was nothing to jar his nerves in the mild 
pink presence of his adopted daughter. 
Jars there were, indeed: they were prob- 
ably inevitable in the disturbed routine 
of the household; but they occurred be- 
tween Mrs. Lethbury and the nurses, and 
Jane contributed to them only a placid 
stare which might have served as a re- 
buke to the combatants. 

In the reaction from his first impulse 
of atonement, Lethbury noted with sharp- 
ened perceptions the effect of the change 
on his wife’s character. He saw already 
the error of supposing that it could 
work any transformation in her. It sim- 
ply magnified her existing qualities. She 
was like a dried sponge put in water: 
she expanded, but she did not change her 
shape. From the stand-point of scien- 
tific observation it was curious to see 
how her stored instincts responded to the 
pseudo- maternal call. She overflowed 
with the petty maxims of the occasion. 
One felt in her the epitome, the consum- 
mation, of centuries of animal maternity, 
so that this little woman, who screamed 
at a mouse and was nervous about bur- 
glars, came to typify the cave- mother 
rending her prey for her young. 
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It was Jess easy to regard philosophical- 
ly the practical effects of her borrowed 
motherhood. Lethbury found with sur- 
prise that she was becoming assertive 
and definite. She no longer represented 
the negative side of his life; she showed, 
indeed, a tendeney to ineonvenient af- 
firmations. She had gradually expanded 
her assumption of motherhood till it in- 
cluded his own share in the relation, and 
he suddenly found himself regarded as 
the father of Jane. This was a contin- 
gency he had not foreseen, and it took 
all his philosophy to aecept it; but there 
were moments of compensation. For Mrs. 
Lethbury was undoubtedly happy for the 
first time in years; and the thought that 
he had tardily contributed to this end 
reconciled him to the irony of the means. 

At first he was inelined to reproach 
himself for still viewing the situation 
from the outside, for remaining a spec- 
tator instead of a participant. He had 
been allured, for a moment, by the 
vision of severed hands meeting over a 
eradle, as the whole body of domestic 
fiction bears witness to their doing; and 
the fact that no such conjunction took 
place he could explain only on the ground 
that it was a borrowed cradle. He did 
not dislike the little girl. She still re- 
mained to him a hypothetical presence, 
a query rather than a fact; but her near- 
ness was not unpleasant, and there were 
moments when her tentative utterances, 
her groping steps, seemed to loosen the 
dry aceretions enveloping his inner self. 
But even at such moments—moments 
which he invited and caressed—she did 
not bring him nearer to his wife. He 
now perceived that he had made a cer- 
tain place in his life for Mrs. Lethbury, 
and that she no longer fitted into it. It 
was too late to enlarge the space, and so 
she overflowed and encroached. Lethbury 
struggled against the sense of submer- 
gence. He let down barrier after barrier, 
yielded privacy after privacy; but his 
wife’s personality continued to dilate. 
She was no longer herself alone: she was 
herself and Jane. Gradually, in a mon- 
strous fusion of identity, she became her- 
self, himself and Jane; and instead of 
trying to adapt her to a spare crevice of 
his character, he found himself careless- 
ly squeezed into the smallest compart- 
ment of the domestic economy. 


IV 

Ile continued to tell himself that he 
was satisfied if his wife was happy; and 
it was not till the child’s tenth vear that 
he felt a doubt of her happiness. 

Jane had been a preternaturally good 
child. During the eight years of her 
adoption she had caused her foster 
parents no anxiety beyond those connect 
ed with the usual succession of youthful 
diseases. But her unknown progenitors 
had given her a robust constitution, and 
she passed unperturbed through measles, 
chicken - pox and whooping- cough. If 
there was any suffering it was endured 
vicariously by Mrs. Lethbury, whose tem 
perature rose and fell with the patient’s, 
and who could not hear Jane sneeze with 
out visions of a marble angel weeping 
over a broken column. But though Jane’s 
prompt recoveries continued to belie such 
premonitions, though her existence con 
tinued to move forward on an even keel 
of good health and good conduct, Mrs. 
Lethbury’s satisfaction showed no cor- 
responding advance. Lethbury, at first, 
was disposed to add her disappointment 
to the long list of feminine inconsisten- 
cies with which the sententious observer 
of life builds up his favorite induction; 
but circumstances presently led him to 
take a kindlier view of the ease. 

Hitherto his wife had regarded him as 
a negligible factor in Jane’s evolution. 
Beyond providing for his adopted daugh- 
ter, and effacing himself before her, he 
was not expected to contribute to her well- 
being. But as time passed he appeared 
to his wife in a new light. It was he who 
was to educate Jane. In matters of the 
intellect, Mrs. Lethbury was the first to 
declare her deficiencies — to proclaim 
them, even, with a certain virtuous supe- 
riority. She said she did not pretend to 
be clever, and there was no denying the 
truth of the assertion. Now, however, 
she seemed less ready, not to own her 
limitations, but to glory in them. Con- 
fronted with the problem of Jane’s in- 
struction, she stood in awe of the child. 

“T have always been stupid, you know,” 
she said to Lethbury with a new humility, 
“and I’m afraid I sha’n’t know what is 
best for Jane. I’m sure she has a won- 
derfully good mind, and I should reproach 
myself if I didn’t give her every oppor- 
tunity.” She looked at him helplessly. 
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‘You must tell me what ought to be 
done.” 

Lethbury was not unwilling to oblige 
her. Somewhere in his mental lumber- 
room there rusted a theory of education 
such as usually lingers among the im- 
pedimenta of the childless. He brought 
this out, refurbished it, and applied it 
o Jane. At first he thought his wife 
had not overrated the quality of the 
child’s mind. Jane seemed extraordi- 
narily intelligent. Her precocious det- 
initeness of mind was encouraging to her 
inexpe rienced preceptor, She had no dif- 
fieulty in fixing her attention, and he 
felt that every fact he imparted was be- 
ing etched in metal. He helped his wife 
to engage the best teachers, and for a 
while continued to take an ex-official in- 
terest in his adopted daughter’s studies. 
But gradually his interest waned. Jane’s 
ideas did not increase with her acquisi- 
tions. Her young mind remained a mere 
receptacle for facts: a kind of cold- 
storage from which anything that had 
heen put there could be taken out at a 
moment’s notice, intact but congealed. 
She developed, moreover, al inordinate 
pride in the capacity of her mental store- 
house, and a tendency to pelt her publie 
with its contents. She was overheard to 
jeer at her nurse for not knowing when 
the Saxon Heptarchy had fallen, and she 
alternately dazzled and depressed Mrs. 
Lethbury by the wealth of her chrono- 
logical allusions. She showed no interest 
in the significance of the facts she ainass- 
ed: she simply collected dates as another 
child might have collected stamps or 
marbles. To her foster-mother she seem- 
ed a prodigy of wisdom; but Lethbury 
saw, with a secret movement of sym- 
pathy, how the aptitudes in which Mrs. 
Lethbury gloried were slowly estranging 
her from their possessor. 

“She is getting too clever for me,” his 
wife said to him, after one of Jane’s 
historieal flights, “ but I am so glad that 
she will be a companion to you.” 

Lethbury groaned in spirit. He did 
not look forward to Jane’s companion- 
ship. She was still a good little girl: but 
there was something automatic and for- 
mal in her goodness, as though it were a 
kind of moral ealisthenies that she went 
through for the sake of showing her agil- 
ity. An early consciousness of virtue had 
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moreover constituted her the natural 
guardian and adviser of her elders. Be- 
fore she was fifteen she had set about 
reforming the household. She took Mrs. 
Lethbury in hand first; then she extend- 
ed ber efforts to the servants, with con- 
sequences more disastrous to the domestic 
harmony; and lastly she applied herself 
to Lethbury. She proved to him by sta 

tistics that he smoked too much, and that 
it Was injurious to the optic nerve to read 
in bed. She took him to task for not 
going to church more regularly, and 
pointed out to him the evils of desultory 
reading. She suggested that a regular 
course of study encourages mental con- 
centration, and hinted that inconsecutive- 
ness of thought is a sign of approach- 
ing age. 

To her adopted mother her suggestions 
were equally pertinent. She instructed 
Mrs. Lethbury in an improved way of 
making beet stock, and ealled her atten- 
tion to the unhygienic qualities of car- 
pets. She poured out distracting facts 
about bacilli and vegetable mould, and 
demonstrated that curtains and picture- 
frames are a hot-bed of animal organisms. 
She learned by heart the nutritive in- 
gredients of the principal articles of diet, 
and revolutionized the cuisine by an at- 
tempt to establish a scientific average 
between starch and phosphates. Four 
cooks left during this experiment, and 
Lethbury fell into the habit of dining at 
his club. 

Once or twice, at the outset, he had tried 
to check Jane’s ardor; but his efforts re- 
sulted only in hurting his wife’s feelings. 
Jane remained impervious, and Mrs. 
Lethbury resented any attempt to pro- 
tect her from her daughter. Lethbury 
saw that she was consoled for the sense 
of her own inferiority by the thought of 
what Jane’s intellectual companionship 
must be to him; and he tried to keep un 
the illusion by enduring with what grace 
he might the blighting edification of 
Jane’s discourse. 

Vv 

As Jane grew up, he sometimes 
avenged himself by wondering if his wife 
was still sorry that they had not called 
her Muriel. Jane was not ugly; she de- 
veloped, indeed, a kind of categorical 
prettiness that might have been a_ pro- 
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jection of her mind. She had a credit- 
able collection of features, but one had 
to take an inventory of them to find out 
that she was good-looking. The fusing 
grace had been omitted. 

Mrs. Lethbury took a touching pride 
in her daughter’s first steps in the world. 
She expected Jane to take by her com- 
plexion those whom she did not capture 
by her learning. But Jane’s rosy fresh- 
ness did not work any perceptible rav- 
ages. Whether the young men guessed 
the axioms on her lips and detected the 
encyclopzdia in her eye, or whether they 
simply found no intrinsic interest in these 
features, certain it is, that, in spite of 
her mother’s heroic efforts, and of inces- 
sant calls on Lethbury’s purse, Jane, at 
the end of her first season, had dropped 
hopelessly out of the running. A few 
duller girls found her interesting, and 
one or two young men came to the house 
with the object of meeting other young 
women; but she was rapidly becoming 
ene of the social supernumeraries who 
are asked out only because they are on 
people’s lists. 

The blow was bitter to Mrs. Lethbury; 
but she consoled herself with the idea 
that Jane had failed because she was too 
clever. Jane probably shared this con- 
viction; at all events she betrayed no 
consciousness of failure. She had de- 
veloped a pronounced taste for society, 
and went out, unweariedly and obstinately, 
winter after winter, while Mrs. Lethbury 
toiled in her wake, showering attentions 
on oblivious hostesses. To Lethbury 
there was something at once tragic and 
exasperating in the sight of their two 
figures, the one conciliatory, the other 
dogged, both pursuing with unabated zeal 
the elusive prize of popularity. He even 
began to feel a personal stake in the 
pursuit, not as it concerned Jane, but 
as it affected his wife. He saw that the 
latter was the victim of Jane’s disap- 
pointment: that Jane was not above the 
crude satisfaction of “taking it out ” of 
her mother. Experience checked the im- 
pulse to come to his wife’s defence; and 
when his resentment was at its height, 
Jane disarmed him by giving up the 
struggle. 

Nothing was said to mark her eapitula- 
tion; but Lethbury noticed that the visit- 
ing ceased, and that the dressmaker’s bills 


diminished. At the same time, Mrs. 
Lethbury made it known that Jane had 
taken up charities; and before long Jane’s 
conversation confirmed this announce 
ment. At first Lethbury congratulated 
himself on the change; but Jane’s domes- 
ticity soon began to weigh on him. Dur- 
ing the day she was sometimes absent on 
errands of merey; but in the evening sh« 
was always there. At first she and Mrs. 
Lethbury sat in the drawing-room to- 
gether, and Lethbury smoked in the li- 
brary: but presently Jane formed the 
habit of joining him there, and he began 
to suspect that he was included among 
the objects of her philanthropy. 

Mrs. Lethbury confirmed the suspicion. 
“Jane has grown very serious - minded 
lately,” she said. “ She imagines that she 
used to neglect you, and she is trying 
to make up for it. Don’t discourage her,” 
she added innocently. 

Such a plea delivered Lethbury help- 
less to his daughter’s ministrations; and 
he found himself measuring the hours 
he spent with her by the amount of relief 
they must be affording her mother. Ther 
were even moments when he read a fur- 
tive gratitude in Mrs. Lethbury’s eye. 

But Lethbury was no hero, and he had 
nearly reached the limit of vicarious en- 
durance when something wonderful hap- 
pened. ‘They never quite knew after- 
ward how it had come about, or who first 
perceived it; but Mrs. Lethbury one day 
gave tremulous voice to their inferences.” 

“Of course,” she said, “ he comes here 
because of Elise.” The young lady in 
question, a friend of Jane’s, was possessed 
of attractions which had already been 
found to explain the presence of mascu- 
line visitors. 

Lethbury risked a denial. “I don’t 
think he does,” he declared. 

“But Elise is thought very pretty,” 
Mrs. Lethbury insisted. 

“T ean’t help that,” said Lethbury 
doggedly. 

He saw a faint light in his wife’s eyes; 
but she remarked carelessly: “ Mr. Budd 
would be a very good match for Elise.” 

Lethbury ‘could hardly repress a 
chuckle: he was so exquisitely aware that 
she was trying to propitiate the gods. 

For a few weeks neither said a word; 
then Mrs. Lethbury once more reverted 
to the subject. 
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“Tt is a month since Elise went 
abroad,” she said. 

“Ts it?” 

“And Mr. Budd seems to come here 
just as often—” 

“Ah,” said Lethbury with heroic in- 
difference; and his wife hastily changed 
the subject. 

Mr. Winstanley Budd was a young 
man who suffered from an excess of man- 
ner. Politeness gushed from him in the 
driest seasons. He was always perform- 
ing feats of drawing-room chivalry, and 
the approach of the most unobtrusive 
female threw him into attitudes which 
endangered the furniture. His features, 
being of the cherubie order, did not lend 
themselves to this réle; but there were 
moments when he appeared to dominate 
them, to force them into compliance with 
an aquiline ideal. The range of Mr. 
3udd’s social benevolence made its ob- 
ject hard to distinguish. He spread his 
cloak so indiscriminately that one could 
not always interpret the gesture, and 
Jane’s impassive manner had the effect 
of increasing his demonstrations: she 
threw him into paroxysms of politeness. 

At first he filled the house with his 
amenities; but gradually it became ap- 
parent that his most dazzling effects were 
directed exclusive ly to Jane. Lethbury 
and his wife held their breath and looked 
away from each other. They pretended 
not to notice the frequency of Mr. Budd’s 
visits, they struggled against an !impru- 
dent inclination to leave the young peo- 
ple too much alone. Their conclusions 
were the result of indirect observation, 
for neither of them dared to be caught 
watching Mr. Budd: they behaved like 
naturalists on the trail of a rare butter- 
fly. 

In his efforts not to notice Mr. Budd, 
Lethbury centred his attentions on Jane; 
and Jane, at this crucial moment, wrung 
from him a reluctant admiration. While 
her -parents went about dissembling 
their emotions, she seemed to have none 
to conceal. She betrayed neither eager- 
ness nor surprise; so complete was her 
unconcern that there were moments when 
Lethbury feared it was obtuseness, when 
he could hardly help whispering to her 
that now was the moment to lower the 
net. 

Meanwhile the velocity of Mr. Budd’s 
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gyrations increased with the ardor of 
courtship: his politeness became inecan- 
descent, and Jane found herself the cen- 
tre of a pyrotechnical display eculmi- 
nating in the “set piece” of an offer 
of marriage. 

Mrs. Lethbury imparted the news to 
her husband one evening after their 
daughter had gone to bed. The announce 
ment was made and received with an air 
of detachment, as though both feared to 
be betrayed into unseemly exultation: 
but Lethbury, as his wife ended, could 
not repress the inquiry, “ Have they de- 
cided on a day?” 

Mrs. Lethbury’s superior command of 
her features enabled her to look shocked. 
“What can you be thinking of? He only 
offered himself at five!” 

“Of course—of course—” stammered 
Lethbury—* but nowadays people marry 
after such short engagements—” 

“Engagement!” said his wife solemn- 
ly. “ There is no engagement.” 

Lethbury dropped his cigar. “ What 
on earth do you mean ?” 

“ Jane is thinking it over.” 

“ Thinking it over?” 

“She has asked for a month before 
deciding.” 

Lethbury sank back with a gasp. Was 
it genius or was it madness? He felt 
incompetent to decide; and Mrs. Leth- 
bury’s next words showed that she shared 
his difficulty. 

“Of course I don’t want to ‘hurry 
Jane—” 

“Of course not,” he acquiesced. 

“But I pointed out to her that a 
young man of Mr. Budd’s impulsive 
temperament might— might be easily 
discouraged—” 

“Yes; and what did she say?” 

“She said that if she was worth win- 
ning she was worth waiting for.” 

VI 

The period of Mr. Budd’s probation 
could searcely have cost him as much 
mental anguish as it caused his would-be 
parents-in-law. 

Mrs. Lethbury, by various ruses, tried 
to shorten the ordeal, but Jane remained 
inexorable; and each morning Lethbury 
came down to. breakfast with the cer- 
tainty of finding a letter of. withdrawal 
from her discouraged suitor. 
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When at length the decisive day came, 
and Mrs. Lethbury, at its close, stole 
into the library with an air of chastened 
joy, they stood for a moment without 
speaking; then Mrs. Lethbury paid a 
fitting tribute to the proprieties by falter- 
ing out: “It will be dreadful to have to 
give her up—” 

Lethbury could not repress a warning 
gesture; but even as it escaped him, he 
realized that his wife’s grief was gen- 
ulne. 

“Of course, of course,” he said, vainly 
sounding his own emotional shallows for 
an answering regret. And yet it was his 
wife who had suffered most from Jane! 

He had fancied that these sufferings 
would be effaced by the milder atmos- 
phere of their last weeks together; but 
felicity did not soften Jane. Not for a 
moment did she relax her dominion: she 
simply widened it to include a new sub- 
ject. Mr. Budd found himself under 
orders with the others; and a new fear 
assailed Lethbury as he saw Jane assume 
prenuptial control of her betrothed. 
Lethbury had never felt any strong per- 
sonal interest in Mr. Budd; but, as Jane’s 
prospective husband, the young man ex- 
cited his sympathy. To his surprise, he 
found that Mrs. Lethbury shared the 
feeling. 

“T’m afraid he may find Jane a little 
exacting,” she said, after an evening 
dedicated to a stormy discussion of the 
wedding arrangements. “She really 
ought to make some concessions. If he 
wants to be married in a black frock-coat 
instead of a dark gray one—” She 
paused and looked doubtfully at Leth- 
bury. 

“What can I do about it?” he said. 

“You might explain to him—tell him 
that Jane isn’t always- 

Lethbury made an impatient gesture. 
“What are vou afraid of? His finding 
her out or his not finding her out?’ 

Mrs. Lethbury flushed. “ You put it 
so dreadfully !” 

Her husband mused for a moment; 
then he said with an air of cheerful 
hypocrisy: “After all, Budd is old 
enough to take care of himself.” 

But the next day Mrs. Lethbury sur- 
prised him. Late in the afternoon she 
entered the library, so breathless and in- 
articulate that he scented a catastrophe. 


“T’ve done it!” she cried. 

“ Done what ?” 

“Told him.” She nodded toward the 
door. “ He’s just gone. Jane is out, and 
I had a chance to talk to him alone.” 

Lethbury pushed a chair forward and 
she sank into it. 

“What did you tell him? That she 
is not always 

Mrs. Lethbury lifted a tragie eye. 
“No; I told him that she always is 

“ Always is—?2” 

“ Yes.” 

There was a pause. Lethbury made a 
eall on his hoarded philosophy. He saw 
Jane suddenly reinstated in her evening 
seat by the library fire; but an answer- 
ing chord in him thrilled at his wife’s 
heroism. 

“ Well—what did he say ?” 

Mrs. Lethbury’s agitation deepened. It 
was clear that the blow had fallen. 

“He.:.he said... that we. 
had never understood Jane . . . or appre- 
ciated her ” The final syllables were 
lost in her handkerchief, and she left 
him marvelling at the mechanism of a 
woman. 

After that, Lethbury faced the future 
with an undaunted eye. They had done 
their duty—at least his wife had done 
hers—and they were reaping the usual 
harvest of ingratitude with a zest seldom 
accorded to such reaping. There was a 
marked change in Mr. Budd’s manner, 
and his increasing coldness sent a genial 
glow through Lethbury’s system. It was 
easy to bear with Jane in the light of 
Mr. Budd’s disapproval. 

There was a good deal to be borne in 
the last days, and the brunt of it fell on 
Mrs. Lethbury. Jane marked her transi- 
tion to the married state by an appropri- 
ate but incongruous display of nerves. 
She became sentimental, hysterical and 
reluctant. She quarrelled with her be- 
trothed and threatened to return the 
ring. Mrs. Lethbury had to intervene, 
and Lethbury felt the hovering sword of 
destiny. But the blow was suspended. 
Mr. Budd’s chivalry was proof against 
all his bride’s caprices, and his devotion 
throve on her cruelty. Lethbury feared 
that he was too faithful, too enduring, 
and longed to urge him to vary his tac- 
tics. Jane presently reappeared with the 
ring on her finger, and consented to try 
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on the wedding-dress; but her uncer- 
tainties, her reactions, were prolonged till 
the final day. 

When it dawned, Lethbury was still in 
an eestasy of apprehension. Feeling rea- 
sonably sure of the principal actors, he 
had centred his fears on incidental pos- 
sibilities. The clergvman might have 
a stroke, or the church might burn.déwn, 
or there might be something wrong with 
the license. He did all that was humanly 
possible to avert such contingencies, but 
there remained that inealeulable jactor 
known as the hand of God. Lethbury 
seemed to feel it groping for him. 

In the church it almost had him by 
the nape. Mr. Budd was late; and for 
five immeasurable minutes Lethbury and 
Jane faced a churehful of conjecture. 
Then the bridegroom appeared, flushed 
but chivalrous, and explaining to his 
father-in-law under cover of the ritual 
that he had torn his glove and had to go 
back for another. 

“You'll be losing the ring next,” mut- 
tered Lethbury; but Mr. Budd produced 
this article punctually, and a moment or 
two later was bearing its wearer captive 
down the aisle. 

At the wedding - breakfast Lethbury 
eaught his wife’s eye fixed on him in 
mild disapproval, and understood that 
his hilarity was exceeding the bounds of 
fitness. He pulled himself together, and 
tried to subdue his tone; but his jubila- 
tion bubbled over ike a champagne-glass 
perpetually refilled. The deeper his 
draughts, the higher it rose. 


It was at the brim when, in the wake 
of the dispersing guests, Jane came down 
in her travelling-dress and fell on her 
mother’s neck. 

“T can’t leave you!” she wailed, and 
Lethbury felt as suddenly sobered as a 
man under a douche. But if the bride 
was reluctant her captor was relentless. 
Never had Mr. Budd been more domi- 
nant, more aquiline. Lethbury’s last 
fears were dissipated as the young man 
snatched Jane from her mother’s bosom 
and bore her off to the brougham. 

The brougham rolled away, the last 
milliner’s girl forsook her post by the 
awning, the red carpet was folded up, 
and the house door closed.  Lethbury 
stood alone in the hall with his wife. 
As he turned toward her, he noticed the 
look of tired heroism in her eyes, the 
deepened lines of her face. They re- 
flected his own symptoms too accurately 
not to appeal to him. The nervous ten- 
sion had been horrible. He went up te 
her, and an answering impulse made her 
lay a hand on his arm. He held it there 
a moment. 

“Let us go off and have a jolly little 
dinner at a restaurant,” he proposed. 

There had been a time when such a 
suggestion would have surprised her to 
the verge of disapproval; but now sh 
agreed to it at once. 

“Oh, that would be so nice,” she mur- 
mured with a great sigh of relief and 
assuagement. 

Jane had fulfilled her mission after 
all: she had drawn them together at last. 


Progress 


BY ROBERT GILBERT WELSH 


FILL Colombo’s westering sail, 
I work through Cromwell’s spleen, 
I crush the Bourbons when they fail, 
I break the Guillotine. 


Who fares with me along the way. 
Nor stays for fear and ruth, 
ITis heresy of vesterday 
Shall be to-morrow’s truth. 


Finn waren 
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The Middle West 


BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


NE afternoon last summer three or 

four people from New York, two 

from Boston, and a young man 
from the Middle West were lunching at 
one of the country clubs on the south 
shore of Long Island, and there came 
about a mild discussion of the Ameri- 
can universities. 

One of the women from New York 
nodded pleasantly to the Westerner. 

“T am sure, Mr. McWhirter, that you 
are too broad-minded to resent what I am 
about to say,” she remarked,—a preface 
which of course braced the young man to 
receive with a winning smile any insult 
to his alma mater or to his section of 
the country. “It is only that I have de- 
cided that my sons must go to Harvard,” 
she continued, turning to the Bostonians, 
“because at Princeton or Yale” (Mr. 
Vou. CVI.—No 631 —10 


MeWhirter’s alma mater was Princeton) 
“they might be thrown in contact with 
Westerners.” 

She went on to declare that her feeling 
in the matter was not induced by ig- 
norance; she knew the West well enough, 
she said, gayly, and did not judge it 
by its Congressmen alone, having spent 
some months in Indianapolis twenty 
years ago, and after that she had lived 
in Buffalo for a long, long time. Buffalo 
was sufficiently raw; but Indianapolis 
she described as a place where the women 
of a household spent their time sewing 
in an apartment called “the sitting- 
room,” preserving for the occasional visit- 
or a stiff, hard-swept stuffed chamber, 
“the parlor,” riever opened except to re- 
ceive formal calls. 

Another woman of the party at once 
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offered as a soothing draught the old, 
deadly formula, always an immediate 
restorative of good feeling, “ But then, 
you know, Mr. McWhirter, we never think 
of you as a Westerner!” Variations of 
this formula are common enough on the 
lips of New-Yorkers and Bostonians; al- 
though no Philadelphian of really good 
feeling ever reminds the Westerner of 
his origin, beeause of a polite fear that 
the stranger may be sensitive about not 
being a Philadelphian. 

However, this interesting provincialism 
is confined to no particular quarter along 
the Atlantic seaboard, neither to East 
Bridgewater nor to Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey. It was an Albany clergyman who 
said to the writer, with the most genial 
approbation of the Central States: “ Yes, 
indeed, the people from your part of the 
country are improving steadily. Members 
of the younger generation have come East 
to our schools and colleges; they visit our 
young people; they study our manners 
and ways of life,—and thus, returning 
home, bring the Wese more and more 
toward the standard.” Nothing could 
have reminded one more vividly of the 
one-time popular song: 

Of course you can never be like us, 

But be as like us as it’s possible to be. 


Certainly “society ” in a middle-sized 
town of the Central States is in a few 
respects unlike that to be found in Phila- 
delphia, Boston, New York, or, indeed, 
anywhere else in the world, and possesses 
some characteristics of its own. There 
are no “ professional society people ”; and 
“ social relaxation ” for the young genera- 
tion of men means a holiday; to the older 
generation it usually means the neces- 
sity for a tired man to go out and get 
more tired. 

Towns, of course, differ in character 
quite as widely as individuals differ, and 
they do not greet with enthusiasm ob- 
servations concerning their similarities 
any more than people do. Detroit does 
not enjoy hearing from the stranger that 
Detroit reminds hia of Indianapolis; nor 
does Indianapolf##*too persistently urge 
any claim that it is like Detroit. Colum- 
bus is far from pressing upon the visitor 
its points of similarity to Detroit, Indi- 
anapolis, Springfield (Illinois), Omaha, 
or St. Paul, yet it is not bitterly resentful 


of remarks to the effect that it reminds one 
of New York; though Louisville, which 
has more civie pride than any other place 
in the world, somewhat tolerantly allows 
you to say that New York reminds you 
of Louisville. 

Nevertheless the polite visitor discovers 
an inward something in almost all the 
large towns of the Central States that he 
feels is typical; a resemblance in social 
spirit that is elusively prevalent, which, 
evading definition, though often showing 
itself quite tangibly, is almost as difficult 
to confine within the bounds of uncontra- 
dictory adjectives as that which we mean 
when we speak of the typically American. 
Nor can we wholly solve the difficulty 
by a study of the society of any particular 
city of this region, for there is none that 
we dare call an “average city” of the 
Central States. However, we may come 
near it by considering one of the large 
towns in its lighter aspects, forgetting 
ninety-nine and nine-tenths per cent. of 
its population and the graver potentiali- 
ties which lie in the mass of its people. 

An Easterner at a dance, a dinner, a 
club, or at a theatre in this city would 
observe very few differences between the 
people he would meet and those he might 
encounter in a place cf like population 
(between 150,000 and 250,000) east of the 
Alleghenies; indeed, the difference that 
does strike the traveller at first glance 
is that the former are somewhat more 
cosmopolitan in point of view; they have 
“been about” more; they are more tol- 
erant; and they have a greater breadth 
of thought, geographically. 

They are pleasant people to know; 
easy-going, yet not happy-go-lucky; pos- 
sessing energy without rush, and gay- 
ety without extravagance. They have 
a way of being hospitable without exer- 
tion, which they inherit from half their 
ancestry, which was Southern, and a way 
of competently entertaining each other 
and their visitors without lavishness,—a 
trait they inherit from the other half, 
which came from New England. Then, 
too, pioneer conditions are not so remote 
that the training of grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers has been lost. These 
forebears had a struggle with the earth 
and the wilderness severe enough tu leave 
a mark upon the fourth generation; there- 
fore the third and fourth generations feel 
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it as a moral necessity that there should 
be caution in the husbanding of resources. 
And while nearly all are comfortable and 
well-to-do, none are “barons”; only a 
few are rich, and these few live like their 
neighbors, not displaying their advan- 
tage. 

It is a society almost wholly without 
snobbishness. Now and then there be- 
comes apparent a struggle to enter it 
on the part of some one outside of it; 
but, because access is so simple, the fact 
that a struggle is necessary nearly always 
creates in itself a perpetual disqualifica- 
tion. It is a society exceedingly friendly 
to the new-comer; very ready to receive 
him on his own merits; it has no feeling 
of its own insecurity to make it snub 
him because it does not know who he was 
before he came. And while the visitor 
will be asked many questions about his 
aequaintances in other cities, he will not 
be asked if he has met “ the Rockmores of 
Germantown,” in order to discover if he 
“knows the right people.” The questions 
are put in a hopeful way, with the hos- 
pitable wish to find mutual friends of 
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whom to talk, and to bring the visitor 
and native into closer touch. 

There is a natural drawing together 
and interdependence, of course, among the 
people who form the nucleus of this so- 
ciety; whose fathers and grandfathers 
have been friends, watching the town 
grow from a village in the forties to a 
city of importance in the twentieth cen- 
tury; and although there is a small com- 
plaeence among the families that were 
here “ from the first,” it amounts mainly 
to greater familiarity with each other, as 
among relatives. Conditions are all the 
happier for the absence of the pond- 
turtle who condescends to the new-comer 
beeause his relatives have been a long 
time in the same pond. Here and there 
there may be an individual who takes to 
himself some credit that his family have 
achieved distinetion or continued in re- 
spectability through several generations; 
but he does not push the claim, because 
he lives among people who would laugh 
less at “the arrogant strut of new 
wealth ” than at a claim of privilege for 
“high birth”; because (the people would 


AT THE MEN’S CLUBS HE SOMETIMES HEARS THE VOICES OF WOMEN 
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TO SEE YOU OFF 


feel) to be tainted with the former means 
at least that you are proud of something 
you yourself have accomplished; to pos- 
sess the latter means that you are in the 
ludicrous attitude of being proud of your- 
self because of something that somebody 
else did. 

The members of this society live on 
terms of singular intimacy with one an- 
other, almost as in a village, meeting 
often, and rarcly passing each other on 
the street without pausing for more than 
a greeting. When the warm weather be- 
gins one has only to stroll or drive about 
certain pleasant portions of the city dur- 
ing the early evening to see nearly all 
his friends, who will be lounging each on 
his lawn, or comfortably taking the air 
on the broad porches; and the older in- 
habitant easily remembers the day when 
he was acquainted with every person of 
respectable appearance in town. Such in- 


AND WAVE GOOD-BY 


timacy, of course, entails an amusingly 
large quantity of amazingly small gos- 
sip. The details of the arrangements for 
a wedding, a reception, or a dance re- 
ceive eager attention in many quarters, 
nor is the watchful eye at the neighbor’s 
window altogether unknown. Grotesque- 
ly impossible stories are passed about, as 
they are everywhere, and here they have 
a glamourous relish because every one 
knows every one else so very well. This 
latter fact usually precludes the scandal 
from entire credibility, but not from 
repetition, for that is “just plain human 
nature.” And yet, in spite of the cross- 
roads gossipiness, it isa society extraordi- 
narily free from real seandal. Life is 
exceedingly dull at times, and there is 
a proper (or improper, if you like) pro- 
portion of divorce cases on the docket; 
but when the young couples separate, it 
is almost always “because they couldn’t 
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get along together,” and the married flirt 
who carries flirtation beyond a cheering 
interest is quite unknown. As the liter- 
ary club essay might remark, “a higuly 
moral tone prevails.” 

One of the things that surprise a male 
visitor at the men’s clubs is that he 
sometimes hears the voices of women. 
Certain portions of the club-houses are 
accessible to women; they come there for 
lunch, attended and unattended by mem- 
bers; they give teas and dinners, and even 
children’s parties, at the clubs; and dar- 
ing indeed would be the bachelor (none 
but a bachelor can be conceived as thus 
foolhardy) who offered to amend the 
rules permitting them to do so. 

Only a half-dozen or so families have 
houses in the country within driving dis- 
tance of the city; many take cottages or 
gypsy it expensively in hotels during the 
summer; but the larger number spend 
the warm months econtentedly at home; 
for the town is like gardens in a big 
grove. <A bird’s-eye view shows only a 
jutting roof-corner here and there among 
the thick foliage; and the country club 
is within easy reach. The country club 
gives the gayest and happiest and laziest 
part of town’s life, from the first of May 
until November. It is on a high bluff 
among tall forest trees. where there is 
always a breeze and always some coolness. 
Here there are to be found, nearly al- 
vays, out-of-town men who serve as an 
excuse for a dinner, and out-of-town girls 
for whom dances are arranged; and here, 
on the terrace or on the river-bank below, 
or in quiet corners of the long veranda 
when the music of the Saturday evening 
hop is going inside, the youth of the city 
usually propose. This has almost the 
sinetity of custom. 

T*2 vehicles which drive up to the 
porte-cochére are not such as you would 
see at Ardsley, for instance. Now and 
then ewill come one which might pass 
muster in that class, but rarely; most of 
them are of another character. The 
horses get over the ground rapidly, but 
without a suggestion of the park; and 
most of them are of trim, fast, Western 
breeds; about one in a hundred is docked 
—aud that one wishing, in fly-time, that 
he were an automobile. Many auto- 
mobiles come, of course, but runabouts 
and phaetons prevail, the harness being 
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as neat as it is plain. Sometimes a 
jovial party will arrive in several big 
park brakes, but these, alas! are rented, 
and the drivers slouch on the seats in 
the rustiest of mixed liveries. 

It is an old ery of the Englishman, the 
objection to the voice and accent of the 
American woman. The Easterner pass 
es on the complaint, alleging that it is 
the women of the West and of the Cen- 
tral States who are loud-voiced, nasal, 
r-burring, and twangy. Mr. Kipling 
vouchsafed expression of his opinion, 
once on a time, to this effect: “ How 
pleasant in every way is a nice American 
whose tongue is cleansed of ‘ right here,’ 
‘all the time,’ ‘noos,’ ‘ revoo,’ ‘ raound,’ 
and the Falling Cadence.” 

Of course the question of rising « 
falling inflections is only an affair of 
personal preference with each individual; 
and the American has a perfect right to 
object to the rising inflection, what he 
has chosen to call the “ English sing- 


ye 


song”; and, as a matter by-the-way, Mr. 
Kipling’s ear betrayed him when he 
thought he heard “ revoo” for “ review,” 
no adult American (without physical im- 
pediment of speech) ever having pro- 
nounced “review” “revoo,” though he 
does, in most parts of the country, say 
“ eonstitootional,” and has good author- 
ity therefor. 

There are some peculiarities of the 
pronunciation in the Central States, com- 
mon to edueated people of such cities as 
Cincinnati, Omaha, Indianapolis, Colum- 
bus, Minneapolis, or Chicago—peculiari- 
ties which are not necessarily faults; but 
the voices of the women of these places 
have suffered less from the climate than 
from the old slander; and on the porches 
of the country club of the city at which 
we are glancing you will hear a twang no 
oftener than you will anywhere else. 
Every society in the world contains in- 
dividual members who are precisians in 
speech, and individuals who have voices 
unpleasing in quality; and of course, as 
it is everywhere else, so it is here. Eu- 
rope has long judged Americans by the 
loud and impertinent American tourist; 
that is natural, because the loud and im- 
pertinent attract attention, while the 
gentle and well-mannered travellers 
(largely in the majority) are not noticed. 
Thus the East has elected to sniff now 
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AND HELLO-BELLS EVEN TINKLING MILES AWAY 


and then at the West. The Bostonian 
or New-Yorker, observing a noisy young 
woman from somewhere in the upper 
Mississippi or Ohio valley disporting 
herself conspicuously by the sea or else- 
where, immediately sets her down as a 
“typical Westerner,” whereas she is no- 
thing of the kind, and the chances are 
does not “belong to the best” in her 
own home. 

The Central West burrs the “r” in 
about the same proportion that the East 
snubs it, and shortens the “a” to the 
same extent that New England incorrect- 





ly gives it breadth. The com 
mon fault of the whole coun- 
try is elision; and the West 
elades no more than does the 
East. We are all so accus- 
tomed to elision that it needs a 
careful ear to detect it. East, 
South, and West, you will hear, 
not only on the street, but some- 
times in “the best society,” 
“Gimme,” “Lemme,” “ Don’- 
chuh,” ete., and no writer of 
fiction may write the American 
language precisely as it is 
spoken in any section of the 
country, because the transcrip- 
tion would be rough, possibly 
unintelligible, and would often 
be puzzling to the very reader 
whose actual manner of speech 
had been transcribed. 

3ut to return to our own par- 
ticular semi-typical city. While 
the hospitality of this place is 
neither lavish nor given to dis- 
play, it has a way of being 

thorough and untiring and 

glad. You come to visit a 

friend for a time, which al- 

ways expands, only to find 
yourself staying for many 
days afterward as guest of 
your friend’s friends, who 
were previously entirely un- 
known to you. They do not 
weary you, and yet they have 
something for you to do all 
the time; and the weeks go 
by cheerily until a goodly 
number of your new acquaint- 
ances (who, somehow, already 
appear to be old friends) 
come down to the railway 
station with flowers to see you off and 
wave good-by. 

It is not only that the people are neigh- 
borly with each other, but the city is 
neighborly as well. It keeps in close 
touch with all the large towns within a 
radius of a hundred miles or more. In 
summer the golf clubs visit each other in 
squadrons, parties of women accompany- 
ing the men; and these friendly com- 
munities have developed a disposition to 
treat one another as suburbs. The pretty 
girls and the dancing men of each are well 
known to those of the others; there is a 
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ereat deal of interurban dinner-giving, 
courting, and marrying; the coat-rooms 
of the clubs of each city know few sea- 
sons when they are not often littered with 
che bags and traps of visiting youth 
come from a distance to usher it, best- 
man it, to dance, ride, and dine. 

One of the kindliest adjuncts of cheer- 
fulness in this region has been the in- 
crease and growth of university clubs. 
They are the most homelike of all the 
clubs, especially to the wandering uni- 
versity man from anywhere, be his aima 
mater Oxford or Stanford; and when he 
enters the portals of any one of them he 
is on familiar ground again, even after 
a cold day’s business with strange people 
in a strange city. A graduate of any of 
the larger universities, entering here, will 
be unlucky if he fails to run across class- 
mates and old friends to his heart’s con- 
tent. As a New York Harvardian of the 
eighties said the other day: “ In St. Louis, 
after a hard afternoon’s work, somebody 
took me into the University Club, and 
there were only four or five men in the 
place that I didn’t know or hadn’t heard 


*“Poor Love 
BY FLORENCE 


” OOR Love!” said 


“POOR LOVE!” 
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of in one way or another; and the next 
morning there must have been a dozen 
of ’em dropped in at the hotel to meet my 
wife and take breakfast. And every one 
of them had plans for us — dinners, 
dances, polo, and what not—that would 
have kept us there for weeks if we could 
have stayed!” 

The long-distance telephone is kept 
ringing across these Central States, ring- 
ing up people by their first names, from 
country club to country club and from 
one university club to another, old class- 
mates continually arranging reunions, 
men who played opposite each other on 
Yale, Princeton, Harvard, and Cornell 
teams planning various festivities; the 
hello-bells even tinkling miles away for 
no more than a Cincinnati man to ask a 
Louisville girl if he can run over (seven 
or eight hours to go and come) and ¢all 
in the evening. After all, though the 
horizon sometimes seems to bend in rather 


closely about the towns of this part of 


the country, there are apertures through 
which the atmosphere percolates with a 
very cheerful breeziness. 


’’ said Life 
EARLE COATES 


Life, “that hast nor gold, 


Nor lands, nor other store, I ween; 
Thy very shelter from the cold 
Is oft but lowly built and mean.” 
“Nay: though of rushes be my bed, 
Yet am [I rich,” Love said. 


Persisted Life, 





“Thrice fond art thou, 


To vield the sovereign gifts of Earth—- 
The victor sword, the laurelled brow, 

For visioned things of little worth!” 
Love gazed afar with dream-lit eyes, 
And answered: “ Nay: but wise.” 


“Yet, Love,” said Life, 


“what can atone 


For all the travail of thy years— 
The yearnings vain, the vigils lone, 

The pain, the sacrifice, the tears?” 
Soft as the breath breathed from a rose, 


The answer came: “ 
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Love knows.” 
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The Bridal Pair 


BY ROBERT 


I 


“ JOURNEYS END IN LOVERS MEETING ” 


F I were you,” said the elder man, 

“T should take three months’ solid 

rest.” 
“ A month is enough,” said the young- 
er man. “Ozone will do it; the first 
brace of grouse I bag will do it—” He 
broke off abruptly, staring at the line of 
dimly lighted cars, where negro porters 
stood by the vestibuled sleepers, directing 
passengers to state-rooms and berths. 

“Dog all right, doctor?” inquired the 
elder man, pleasantly. 

“ All right, doctor,” replied the young- 
er; “I spoke to the baggage-master.” 

There was a silence; the elder man 
chewed an unlighted cigar reflectively, 
watching his companion with keen nar- 
rowing eyes. 

The younger physician stood full in 
the white electrie light, lean head lower- 
ed, apparently preoccupied with a study 
of his own shadow swimming and quiver- 
ing on the asphalt at his feet. 

“So you fear I may break down?” he 
observed, without raising his head. 

“T think you’re tired out,” said the 
other. 

“'That’s a more agreeable way of ex- 
pressing it,” said the young fellow. “T 
hear ”—he hesitated, with a faint trace 
of irritation—“ I understand that Forbes 
Stanly thinks me mentally unsound.” 

“He probably suspects what you’re 
up to,” said the elder man, soberly. 

“Well, what will he do when I an- 
nounce my germ theory? Put me in a 
strait-jacket ?” 

“ He’ll say you’re mad, until you prove 
it; every physician will agree with him— 
until your radium test shows us the 
microbe of insanity.” 

“ Doctor,” said the young man, abrupt- 
ly, “I’m going to admit something—to 
you.” 

“ All right; go ahead and admit it.” 


W. CHAMBERS 


“Well, I am a bit worried about m;) 
own condition.” 

“It’s time you were,” observed th: 
other. 

“ Yes—it’s about time. Doctor, I am 
seriously affected.” 

The elder man looked up sharply. 

“Yes, I’m—in love.” 

“Ah!” muttered the elder physician, 
amused and a trifle disgusted,—“ so that’s 
your malady, is it?” 

“A malady—-yes;—not explainable by 
our germ theory,—not affected by radio- 
activity. Doctor, I’m speaking lightly 
enough, but there’s no happiness in it.” 

“Never is,” commented the other, 
striking a match and lighting his ragged 
cigar. After a puff or two the cigar went 
out. “All I have to say,” he added, 
“jis, don’t do it just now. Show me a 
seale of pure radium and I'll give you 
leave to marry every spinster in New 
York. In the mean time go and shoot 
a few dozen harmless, happy grouse; 
they can’t shoot back. But let love alone. 
. . . By-the-way, who is she ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You know her name, I suppose ?” 

The young fellow shook his head. “TI 
don’t even know where she lives,” he 
said, finally. 

After a pause the elder man took him 
gently by the arm: “Are you subject 
to this sort of thing? Are you suscep- 
tible ?” 

“ No, not at all.” 

“Ever before in love?” 

“ Yes—once.” 

“ When ?” 

“When I was about ten years old. 
Her name was Rosamund,—aged eight. 
I never had the courage to speak to her. 
She died recently, I believe.” 

The reply was so quietly serious, so 
destitute of any suspicion of humor, that 
the elder man’s smile faded; and again 
he cast one of his swift, keen glances at 
his companion. 
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“ Won't you stay away three months?” 
he asked, patiently. 

But the other only shook his head, 
tracing with the point of his walking- 
stick the outline of his own shadow on 
the asphalt. 

A moment later he glanced at his 
wateh, closed it with a snap, silently 
shook hands with his equally silent friend, 
and stepped aboard the sleeping-car. 

Neither had noticed the name of the 
sleeping-car. 

It happened to be the “ Rosamund.” 


II 

Loungers and passengers on Wild- 
wood station drew back from the plat- 
form’s edge as the towering locomotive 
shot by them, stunning their ears with 
the clangor of its melancholy bell. 

Slower, slower glided the dusty train, 
then stopped, jolting; eddying circles of 
humanity closed around the cars, through 
which descending passengers pushed. 

“ Wildwood! Wildwood!” cried the 
trainmen; trunks tumbling out of the 
forward ear descended with a bang!— 
a yelping, wagging setter dog landed on 
the platform, hysterically grateful to be 
free; and at the same moment a young 
fellow in tweed shooting-clothes, carry- 
ing gripsack and gun-case, made his 
way forward toward the baggage-master, 
who was being jerked ail over the plat- 
form by the frantie dog. 

“ Much obliged; [ll take the dog,” he 
said, slipping a bit of silver into the 
official’s hand, and receiving the dog’s 
chain in return. 

“ Hope you'll have good sport,” replied 
the baggage-master. “There’s a lot 0’ 
birds in this country, they tell me. 
You’ve got a good dog there.” 

The young man smiled and nodded, 
released the chain from his dog’s collar, 
and started off up the dusty village 
street, followed by an urchin carrying 
his luggage. 

The landlord of the Wildwood Inn 
stood on the veranda, prepared to receive 
guests. When a young man, a white 
setter dog, and a small boy loomed up, 
his speculative eyes became suffused with 
benevolence. 

“ How-de-do, sir?” he said, cordially. 
“Guess you was with us three year since 
—stayed to supper. Ain’t that so?” 
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“Tt certainly is,” said his guest, cheer- 
fully. “I am surprised that you re- 
member me.” 

“ Be ye?” rejoined the landlord, grati- 
fied. “Say! I can tell the name of 
every man, woman, an’ child that has 
ever set down to eat with us. You was 
here with a pair o’ red bird-dawgs; shot 
a mess o’ birds before dark, come back 
pegged out, an’ took the ten-thirty to 
Noo York. Hey? Yaas, an’ you was 
cussin’ round because you couldn’t stay 
an’ shoot for a month.” 

“T had to work hard in those days,’ 
laughed the young man. “ You are right; 
it was three vears ago this month.” 

“Time’s a flyer; it’s fitted with triple 
screws these days,” said the landlord. 
“Come right in an’ make yourself to 
home. Ed! Oh, Ed! Take this bag to 
13! We’re all full, sir. You ain’t 
seared at No. 13, be ye? Say! if I 
ain’t a liar you had 13 three years ago! 
Waal, now!—ain’t that the dumbdest— 
But you can have what you want Mon- 
day. How long was you ealkerlatin’ 
to stay?” 

“ A month—if the shooting is good.” 

“Tt’s all right. Orrin Plummer come 
in last night with a mess o’ pa’tridges. 
He says the woodeock is droppin’ in to 
the birches south o’ Sweetbrier Hill.” 

The young man nodded, and began to 
remove his gun from the service-worn 
ease of sole-leather. 

“ Ain’t startin’ right off, be ve?” in- 
quired his host, laughing. 

“T can’t begin too quickly,” said the 
young man, busy locking barrels to stock, 
while the dog looked on, thumping the 
veranda floor with his plumy tail. 

The landlord admired the slim, pol- 
ished weapon. ‘“That’s the _ instroo- 
ment!” he observed. “That there’s a 
slick bird-dog, toc. Guess I'd better fill 
my ice-box. Your limit’s thirty of each 
—cock an’ pa’tridge. After that there’s 
ducks.” 

“Tt’s a good, sane law,” said the young 
man, dropping his gun under one arm. 

The landlord scratched his ear re- 
flectively. “Lemme see,” he mused; 
“wasn’t you a doctor? I heard tell that 
you made up pieces for the papers sbout 
the idjits an’ loonyticks of Rome an’ Roo- 
sia an’ furrin climes.” 

“T have written a little on European 
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and Asiatic insanity,” replied the doctor, 
good-humoredly. 

“Was you over to them parts?’ 

“For three years.” He whistled the 
dog in from the road, where several yel- 
low eurs were walking round and round 
him, every hair on end. 

The landlord said: “ You look a little 
peakéd yourself. Take it easy the fust, is 
my advice.” 

His guest nodded abstractedly, linger- 
ing on the veranda, preoecupied with 
the beauty of the village street, which 
stretched away westward under tall elms. 
Autumn-tinted hills closed the vista; be- 
yond them spread the blue sky. 

“The cemetery lies that way, does it 
not?” inquired the young man. 

“Straight ahead,” said the landlord. 
“ Take the road to the Holler.” 

“Do you ”—the doctor hesitated—* do 
you recall a funeral there three years 
ago?” 

“ Whose?” asked his host, bluntly. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tll ask my woman; she saves them 


funeral pieces an’ makes a album.... 
Friend o’ yours buried there ?”’ 
&u No.” 


The landlord sauntered toward the 
bar-room, where two fellow - taxpayers 
stood shuffling their feet impatiently. 

“ Waal, good-luck, Doe,” he said, with- 
out intentional offence; “ supper’s at six. 
We’ll try an’ make you comfortable.” 

“Thank you,” replied the doctor, 
stepping out into the road, and motion- 
ing the white setter to heel. 

“T remember now,” he muttered, as 
he turned northward, where the road 
forked; “the cemetery lies to the west- 
ward;—there should be a lane at the 
next turning—” 

He hesitated and stopped, then re- 
sumed his course, mumbling to himself: 
“T can pass the cemetery later; she 
would not be there;—I don’t think I 
shall ever see her again. . . . I—I won- 
der whether I am—perfectly—well—” 

The words were suddenly lost in a 
sharp indrawn breath; his heart ceased 
beating, fluttered, then throbbed on vio- 
lently; and he shook from head to foot. 

There was a glimmer of a summer 
gown under the trees; a figure passed 
from shadow to sunshine, and again into 
the ceol dusk of a leafy lane. 


The pallor of the young fellow’s fac 
changed; a heavy flush spread fron 
forehead to neck; he strode forward, 
dazed, deafened by the tumult of his 
drumming pulses. The dog, alert, sus- 
picious, led the way, wheeling into thé 
bramble-bordered lane, only to halt, turn 
back, and fall in behind his master again. 

In the lane ahead the light summer 
gown fluttered under the foliage, bright 
in the sunlight, almost lost in the shad- 
ows. Then he saw her on the hill’s breezy 
crest, poised for a moment against th: 
sky. 

When at length he reached the hill, 
he found her seated in the shade of a 
pine. She looked up serenely, as though 
she had expected him, and they faced 
each other. A moment later his dog left 
him, sneaking away without a sound. 

When he strove to speak, his voice had 
an unknown tone to him. Her upturned 
face was his only answer. The breeze in 
the pine-tops, which had been stirring 
monotonously, ceased. 


lil 


Her delieate face was like a blossom 
lifted in the still air; her upward glance 
chained him to silenee. The first breeze 
broke the spell: he spoke a word, then 
speech died on hig lips; he stood twist- 
ing his shooting-cap, confused, not dar- 
ing to continue. 

The girl leaned back, supporting her 
weight on one arm, fingers almost buried 
in the deep green moss. 

“Tt is three years to-day,” he said, in 
the dull voice of one who dreams;— 
“three years to-day. May I not speak?” 

In her lowered head and eyes he read 
acquiescence; in her silence, consent. 

“Three years ago to-day,” he repeated ; 
“the anniversary has given me courage 
to speak to you. Surely you will not 
take offence;—we have travelled so far 
together !—from the end of the world 
to the end of it, and back again, here,— 
to this place of all places in the world! 
And now to find you here on this day 
of all days—here within a step of our 
first meeting-place—three years ago to- 
day! And all the world we have travelled 
over since, never speaking, yet ever pass- 
ing on paths parallel—paths which for 
thousands of miles ran almost within 
arm’s-distance—” 
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She raised her head slowly, looking out 
from the shadows of the pines into the 
sunshine. Her dreamy eyes rested on 
acres of golden-rod and hill-side bram- 
bles quivering in the September heat; 
on fern-choked gullies edged with alder; 
on brown and purple grasses; on pine 
thickets where slim silver - birches glim- 
mered. 

“Will you speak to me?” he asked. 
“T have never even heard the sound of 
your voice.” 

She turned and looked at him, touch- 
ing with idle fingers the soft hair curling 
on her temples. Then she bent her head 
once more, the faintest shadow of a smile 
in her eyes. 

“ Because,” he said, humbly, “ these 
long years of silent recognition count 
for something! And then the strange- 
ness of it!—the fate of it,—the quiet 
destiny that ruled our lives,—that rules 
them now—now as I am _ speaking, 
weighting every second with its tiny 
burden of fate.” 

She straightened up, lifting her half- 
buried hand from the moss; and he saw 
the imprint there where the palm and 
fingers had rested. 

“Three years that end to-day—end 
with the new moon,” he said. “Do you 
remember ?” 

“ Yes,” she said. 

He quivered at the sound of her voice. 
“You were there, just beyond those oaks,” 
he said, eagerly; “ we can see them from 
here. The road turns there—” 

“Turns by the cemetery,” she mur- 
mured. 

“Yes, yes, by the cemetery! You had 
been there, I think.” 

“Do you remember that?” she asked. 

“T have never forgotten—never!” he 
repeated; striving to hold her eyes to 
his own; “it was not twilight; there 
was a glimmer of day in the west, but 
the woods were darkening, and the new 
moon lay in the sky, and the evening was 
very clear and still.” 

Impulsively he dropped on one knee 
beside her to see her face; and as he 
spoke, curbing his emotion and impa- 
tience with that subtle deference which 
is inbred in men or never acquired, she 
stole a glance at 1 .m; and his worn 
visage brightened as though touched 
with sunlight. 


“The second time I saw you was inp 
New York,” he said,—* only a glimpse 
of your face in the crowd—but I knew 
you.” 

“T saw you,” she mused. 

“Did you?” he cried, enchanted. “I 
dared not believe that you recognized 
me.” 

“ Yes, I knew you. . . . Tell me more.” 

The thrilling voice set him aflame; 
faint danger-signals tinted her face and 
neck, 

“In December,” he went on, unstead- 
ily, “I saw you in Paris—I saw only 
you amid the thousand faces in the 
eandle-light of Notre Dame.” 

“ And I saw you. . . . And then?” 

“And then two months of darkness. 
... And at last a light—moonlight— 
and you on the terrace at Amara.” 

“There was only a flower-bed,—a few 
spikes of white hyacinths between us,” 
she said, dreamily. 

He strove to speak coolly. “ Day and 
night have built many a wall between us; 
—was that you who passed me in the 
starlight, so close that our shoulders 
touched, in that narrow street in Sa- 
mareand! And the dark figure with 
you—” 

“Yes, it was I and my attendant.” 

“And... . you, there in the fog—” 

“ At Archangel? Yes, it was I.” 

“On the Goryn ?” 

“It was J. ... And I am here at last 
—with you. It is our destiny.” 


So, kneeling there beside her in the 
shadow of the pines, she absolved him 
in their dim confessional, holding him 
guiltless under the destiny that awaits 
us all. 

Again that illumination touched his 
haggard face as though bri, -htened by a 
sun ray stealing through the still foliage 
above. He grew younger under the level 
beauty of her gaze; care fell from him 
like a mask; the shadows that had haunt- 
ed his eyes faded; youth awoke, trans- 
figuring him and all his eyes beheld. 

Made prisoner by love, adoring her, 
fearing her, he knelt beside her, knowing 
already that she had surrendered, though 
fearful vet by word or gesture or a 
glance to claim what destiny was hold- 
ing for him—holding securely, inexora- 
bly, for him alone. 
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IV 

He spoke of her kindness in under- 
standing him, and of his gratitude; of 
her generosity, of his wonder that she 
had ever noticed him on his way through 
the world. 

“T cannot believe that we have never 
before spoken to each other,” he said,— 
“that I do not even know your name. 
Surely there was once a corner in the 
land of childhood where we sat together 
when the world was younger.” 

She said, dreamily, “ Have you for- 
gotten ?” 

“ Forgotten ?” 

“That sunny corner in the land of 
childhood.” 

“Had you been there, I should not 
have forgotten,” he replied, troubled. 

“Look at me,” she said. Her lovely 
eyes met his; under the penetrating 
sweetness of her gaze his heart quickened 
and grew restless and his uneasy soul 
stirred, awaking memories. 

“There was a child,” she said,—“ years 
age; a child at school. You sometimes 
looked at her; you never spoke. Do you 
remember ?” 

He rose to his feet, staring down at 
her. 

“To you remember?” she asked again. 

“Rosamund! Do you mean _ Rosa- 
mund? How should you know that?” he 
faltered. 

The struggle for memory focussed all 
his groping senses; his eyes seemed to 
look her through and through. 

“How can you know?” he repeated, 
unsteadily. “You are not Rosamund. 

Are you?....She is dead. I 
heard that she was dead. ... Are you 
Rosamund?” 

“Do you not know?” 

“Yes; you are not Rosamund... . 
What do you know of her?” 

“T think she loved you.” 

“Ts she dead 2” 

The girl looked up at him, smiling, 
following with delicate perception the se- 
quence of his thoughts; and already his 
thoughts were far from the child Rosa- 
mund, a sweetheart of a day long since 
immortal ;—already he had forgotten his 
question, though the question was of life 
or death. 

Sadness and unrest and the passing of 
souls concerned not him; she knew that 


all his thoughts were centred on her; 
that he was already living over once more 
the last three years, with all their mys- 
tery and charm, savoring their fragrance 
anew in the exquisite enchantment of 
her presence. 

Through the autumn silence the pines 
began to sway in a wind unfelt below. 
She raised her eyes and saw their green 
crests shimmering and swimming in a 
cool current; a thrilling sound stole out, 
and with it floated the pine perfume, ex- 
haling in the sunshine. He heard the 
dreamy harmony above, looked up; then, 
troubled, sombre, moved by he knew not 
what, he knelt once more in the shadow 
beside her,—close beside her. 

She did not stir. Their destiny was 
close upon them. It came in the guise 
of love. 

He bent nearer. “I love you,” he said. 
“TI loved you from the first. And shall 
forever. You knew it long ago.” 

She did not move. 

“ You knew I loved you?” 

“Yes, I knew it.” 

The emotion in her voice, in every 
delicate contour of her face, pleaded for 
merey. He gave her none, and she bent 
her head in silence, clasped hands tight- 
ening. 

And when at last he had had his say, 
the burning words still rang in her ears 
through the silence. A curious faintness 
stole upon her, coming stealthily like a 
hateful thing. She strove to put it from 
her, to listen, to remember and under- 
stand the words he had spoken, but the 
dull confusion grew with the sound of 
the pines. 

“Will you love me? Will you try to 
love me?” 

“T love you,” she said; “I have loved 
you sO many, many years;—I—I am 
Rosamund—” 

She bowed her head and covered her 
face with both hands. 

“ Rosamund! Rosamund!” he breathed, 
enraptured. 

She dropped her hands with a little 
ery; the frightened sweetness of her eyes 
held back*his outstretched arms. “ Do 
not touch me,” she whispered; “ you will 
not touch me, will you?—not yet;—not 
now. Wait till I understand!” She 
pressed her hands to her eyes, then again 
let them fall, staring straight at him. 
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“JT loved you so!” she whispered. “ Why 
did you wait?” 

“Rosamund! Rosamund!” he cried, 
sorrowfully, “what are you saying! I 
do not understand; I can understand 
nothing save that I worship you. May 
I not touch you’—touch your hand, 
Rosamund? I love you so.” 

“And I love you. I beg you not to 
not vet. There is something 





touch me, 

-some reason why—” 

“ Tell me, sweetheart.” 

“Do you not know?” 

“By Heaven, I do not!” he said, 
troubled and amazed. 

She cast one desperate, unhappy glance 
at him, then rose to her full height, gaz- 
ing out over the hazy valleys to where 
the mountains began, piled up like dim 
sun-tipped clouds in the north. 

The hill wind stirred her hair and 
fluttered the white ribbons at waist and 
shoulder. The golden-rod swayed in the 
sunshine. Below, amid yellow tree-tops, 
the roofs.and chimneys of the village 
glimmered. 

“Dear, do you not understand?’ she 
said. “ How can I make you understand 
that I love you—too late ?” 

“Give yourself to me, Rosamund; let 
me touch you,—let me take you—” 

“ Will you love me always ?” 

“In life, in death, which cannot 
part us. Will you marry me, Rosa- 
mund ?” 

She looked straight into his eyes. 
“Dear, do you not understand? Have 
you forgotten? I died three years ago 
to-day.” 

The unearthly sweetness of her white 
face startled him. A terrible light brok« 
in on him; his heart stood still. 

In his dull brain words were sound- 
ing—his own words, written years 
ago: “When God takes the mind and 
leaves the body alive, there grows in 
it, sometimes, a beauty almost super- 
natural.” 

He had seen it in his practice. A thrill 
of fright penetrated him, piercing every 
vein with its chill. He strove to speak; 
his lips seemed frozen; he stood there 
before her, a ghastly smile stamped on 
his face, and in his heart terror. 

“What do you mean, Rosamund?” he 
said at last. 

“That I am dead, dear. Did you not 
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understand that? I—I thought you knew 
it,—when vou first saw me at the cem- 
etery, after all those vears since child- 
hood. ... Did you not know it?’ she 
asked, wistfully. “1 must wait for my 
bridal.” 

Misery whitened his face as he raised 
his head and looked out across the sun- 
lit world. Something had smeared and 
marred the fair earth; the sun grew gray 
as he stared. 

Stupefied by the crash, the ruins of 
life around him, he steod mute, erect, 
facing the west. 

She whispered, “ Do you understand ?” 

“Yes,” he said; “we will wed later. 
You have been ill, dear; but it is all 
right now,—and will always be—God 
help us! Love is stronger than all,— 
stronger than death.” 

“T know it is stronger than death,” 
she said, looking out dreamily over the 
misty valley. 

He followed her gaze, calmly, serenely 
reviewing all that he must renounce, the 
happiness of wedlock, children,—all that 
a man desires. 

Suddenly instinct stirred, awaking 
man’s only friend—hope. A _ lifetime 
for the battle!—for a cure! Hopeless? 
He laughed in his excitement. Despair ? 
—when the cure lay almost within his 
grasp!—the work he had given his life 
to! A month more in the laboratory— 
two months —three —perhaps a _ year. 
What of it? It must surely come,—how 
could he fail when the work of his life 
meant all in life for her? 

The light of exaltation slowly faded 
from his -face: ominous foreboding 
thoughts crept in; fear laid a shaky 
hand on his head, which fell heavily 
forward on his breast. 

Science and man’s cunning and the 
wisdom of the world! 

“© God,” he groaned, “for Him who 
cured by laying on His hands!” 

V 

Now that he had learned her name, 
and that her father was alive, he stood 
mutely beside her, staring steadily at 
the chimneys and_ stately dormered 
roof almost hidden behind the crim- 
son maple foliage across the valley—her 
home. 

She had seated herself once more upon 
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the moss, hands clasped upon one knee, 
looking out into the west with dreamy 
eyes. 

“T shall not be long,” he said, gently. 
“Will you wait here for me? I will 
bring your father with me.” 

“T will wait for you. But you must 
come before the new moon. Will you? 
I must go when the new moon lies in the 
west.” 

“Go, dearest? Where?” 

“T may not tell you,” she sighed, “ but 
you will know very soon,—very soon now. 
And there will be no more sorrow, I 
think,” she added, timidly. 

“There will be no more sorrow,” he 
repeated, quietly. 

“For the former things are passing 
away,” she said. 

He broke a heavy spray of golden-rod 
and laid it across her knees; she held out 
a blossom to him—a blind gentian, blue 
as her eyes. He kissed it. 

“Be with me when the new moon 
comes,” she whispered. “It will be so 
sweet. I will teach you how divine is 
death, if you will come.” 

“You shall teach me the sweetness of 
life,” he said, tremulously. 

“ Yes—life. I did not know you called 
it by its truest name.” 

So he went away, trudging sturdily 
down the lane, gun glistening on his 
shoulder. 

Where the lane joins the shadowy vil- 
lage street his dog skulked up to him, 
sniffing at his heels. 

A mill whistle was sounding; through 
the red rays of the setting sun people 
were passing. Along the row of village 
shops loungers followed him with vacant 
eyes. He saw nothing, heard — no- 
thing, though a kindly voice called af- 
ter him, and a young girl smiled at 
him on her short journey through the 
world. 

The landlord of the Wildwood Inn sat 
sunning himself in the red evening glow. 

“Well, doctor,” he said, “you look 
tired to death. Eh? What’s that you 
say ?” 

The young man repeated his question 
in a low voice. The landlord shook his 
head. 

“No, sir. The big house on the hill is 
empty;—been empty these three years. 
No, sir, there ain’t no family there now. 





The old gentleman moved away three 
years ago.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the doctor: 
“his daughter tells me he lives there.” 

“His—his daughter?’ repeated the 
landlord. “Why, doctor, she’s dead.” 
He turned to his wife, who sat sewing 
by the open window: “Ain’t it three 
years, Marthy ?” 

“ Three years to-day,” said the woman, 
biting off her thread. “ She’s buried in 
the family vault over the hill. She was 
a right pretty little thing, too.” 

“Turned nineteen,” mused the land- 
lord, folding his newspaper reflectively. 

VI 

The great gray house on the hill was 
closed, windows and doors boarded over, 
lawn, shrubbery, and hedges tangled with 
weeds. A few scarlet poppies glimmered 
abeve the brown grass. Save for these, 
and clumps of tall wild phlox, there were 
no blossoms among the weeds. 

His dog, which had sneaked after him, 
cowered as he turned northward across 
the fields. Swifter and swifter he 
strode; and as he stumbled on, the long 
sunset clouds faded, the golden light in 
the west died out, leaving a calm, clear 
sky tinged with faintest green. 

Pines hid the west as he crept toward 
the hill where she awaited him. As he 
climbed through dusky purple grasses, 
higher, higher, he saw the new moon’s 
crescent tipping above the hills; and he 
erushed back the deathly fright that 
clutched at him and staggered on. 

“ Rosamund !” 

The pines answered him. 

“ Rosamund!” 

The pines replied, answering together. 
Then the wind died away, and there was 
no answer when he called. 

East and south the darkening thickets, 
swaying, grew still. He saw the slim 
silver-birches glimmering like the ghosts 
of young trees dead; he saw on the moss 
at his feet a broken stalk of golden-rod. 

The new moon had drawn a veil across 
her face; sky and earth were very still. 

While the moon lasted he lay, eyes 
open, listening, his face pillowed on the 
moss. It was long after sunrise when 
his dog came to him; later still when 
men came. 

And at first they thought he was asleep. 
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Lady Rose’s Daughter 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


PART VII 


CHAPTER XV 

FTER the long conversation be- 

A tween herself and Lord Lacking- 

ton which followed on the momen- 

tous confession of her identity, Julie 

spent a restless and weary evening, which 

passed into a restless and weary night. 

Was she oppressed by this stirring of 

old sorrows ?—haunted afresh by her par- 
ents’ fate? 

Ah!—Lord Lackington had no sooner 
left her than she sank motionless into her 
chair, and with the tears excited by the 
memories of her mother still in her eyes, 
she gave herself up to a desperate and 
sombre brooding, of which Warkworth’s 
visit of the afternoon was in truth the sole 
cause, the sole subject. 

Why had she received him so? She 
had gone too far,—much too far. But, 
somehow, she had not been able to bear 
itt—that buoyant, confident air, that cer- 
tainty of his welcome! No!—she would 
show him that she was not his chattel,— 
to be taken or left on his own terms. The 
careless good-humor of his blue eyes was 
too much!—after those days she had 
passed through. 

He, apparently, to judge from his let- 
ters to her from the Isle of Wight, had 
been conscious of no crisis whatever. Yet 
he must have seen from the little Duch- 
ess’s manner, as she bade farewell to him 
that night at Crowborough House, that 
something was wrong; he must have 
realized that Miss Lawrence was an inti- 
mate friend of the Moffatts,— 

Or was he really so foolish as to sup- 
pose that his quasi-engagement to this 
little heiress, and the encouragement 
given him, in defiance of the girl’s guard- 
ians, by her silly and indiscreet mother, 
were still hidden and secret matters ?— 
that he could still conceal them from the 
world,—and deny them to Julie? 

Her whole nature was sore yet from 
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her wrestle with the Duchess on that mis- 
erable evening. 

“ Julie, I can’t help it! I know it’s im- 
pertinent—but—Julie darling!—do _lis- 
ten! What business has a man to make 
love to you as he does’—when— Yes, 
he does make love to you, he does! Bertie 
had a most ill-natured letter from Lady 
Henry this morning. Of course he had! 
—and of course she’ll write that kind of 
letter to as many people as she can, And 
it wouldn’t matter a bit, if— But you see, 
you have been moving heaven and earth 
for him! And now his manner to you ”— 
(while the sudden flush burnt her cheek, 
Julie wondered whether by chance the 
Duchess had seen anything of the yielded 
hand and the kiss!), “ and that ill luck of 
his being the first to arrive, last night, at 
Lady Henry’s!—Oh! Julie, he’s a wretch! 
—he is! Of course he is in love with you. 
That’s natural enough. But all the time, 
listen!—that nice woman told me the 
whole story—he’s writing regularly to that 
little girl;—she and her mother, in spite 
of the guardians, regard it as an engage- 
ment signed and sealed—and all his 
friends believe he’s quite determined to 
marry her—because of the money. You 
may think me an odious little med- 
dler, Julie, if you like!—but I vow, I 
could stab him to the heart !—with all the 
pleasure in life!” 

And neither the annoyance, nor the 
dignity, nor the ridicule of the supposed 
victim—not Julie’s angry eyes, nor all her 
mocking words from tremulous lips,— 
had availed in the least to silence the tu- 
mult of alarmed affection in the Duchess’s 
breast. Her Julie had been flouted and 
trifled with; and if she was so blind, so 
infatuated, as not to see it, she should at 
least be driven to realize what other peo- 
ple felt about it.. 

So she had her say, and Julie had been 
forced, willy-nilly, upon discussion and 
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self-defence. Nay, upon a promise, also. 
Pale, and stiffly erect, yet determined all 
the same to treat it as a laughing matter, 
she had vouchsafed the Duchess some 
kind of assurance that she would for the 
future observe a more cautious behavior 
towards Warkworth. “ He is my friend, 
and, whatever any one may say, he shall 
remain so,” she had said, with a smiling 
stubbornness which hid something before 
which the little Duchess shrank. “ But, 
of course, if I can do anything to please 
you, Evelyn—you know I like to please 
you !—” 

But she had never meant, she had never 
promised, to forswear his society, to ban 
him from the new house. In truth she 
would have left home, and friends, and 
prospects, at one stroke, than have pledged 
herself to anything of the sort. Evelyn 
should never bind her to that. 

Then, during his days of absence, she 
had passed through wave after wave of 
feeling—while all the time to the outer 
eye she was occupied with nothing but the 
settlement into Lady Mary’s strange little 
house. She washed, dusted, placed chairs 
and tables. And meanwhile a wild ex- 
pectancy of his first letter possessed her. 
Surely there would be some anxiety in it, 
some fear, some disclosure of himself, and 
of the struggle in his mind between inter- 
est—and love? 

Nothing of the kind! His first letter 
was the letter of one sure of his corre- 
spondent, sure “of his reception and of 
his ground; a happy and intimate cer- 
tainty shone through its phrases; it was 
the letter—almost!—of a lover whose 
doubts are over. 

The effect of it was to raise a tempest, 
sharp and obscure, in Julie’s mind. The 
contrast between the pose of the letter 
and the sly reality behind, bred a sudden 
anguish of jealousy, concerned not so 
much with Warkworth as with this little 
unknown creature, who, without any ef- 
fort, any desert,—by the mere virtue of 
money and blood,—sat waiting in arro- 
gant expectancy till what she desired 
should come to her. How was it possible 
to feel any compunction towards her! 
Julie felt none. - 

As to the rest of Miss Lawrence’s gos- 
sip,—that Warkworth was supposed to 
have “behaved badly,” to have led the 
pretty child to compromise herself with 


him at Simla, in ways which Simla so- 
ciety regarded as inadmissible and “ bad 
form”; that the guardians had angrily 
intervened, and that he was under a 
promise,—habitually broken, by the con- 
nivance of the girl’s mother,—not to se 
or correspond with the heiress till she was 
twenty-one,—in other words, for the next 
two years :—-what did these things matter 
to her? Had she ever supposed that 
Warkworth, in regard to money or his 
career, was influenced by any other than 
the ordinary worldly motives? She knew 
very well that he was neither saint nor 
ascetic. These details—or accusations— 
did not properly speaking concern her at 
all. She had divined and accepted his 
character,—in all its average human self- 
ishness and faultiness—long ago. She 
loved him—passionately !—in spite of it; 
perhaps, if the truth were known, becaus« 
of it. 

As for the marrying, or rather the 
courting for money, that excited in her 
no repulsion whatever. Julie, in her own 
way, was a great romantic; but owing to 
the economic notions of marriage, espe- 
cially the whole conception of the dot, 
prevailing in the French or Belgian 
minds amidst whom she had passed her 
later girlhood, she never dreamt for a 
moment of blaming Warkworth for pla- 
cing money foremost in his plans of mat- 
rimony. She resembled one of the fa- 
mous amoureuses of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who, in writing to the man she 
loved but could not marry, advises him to 
take a wife to mend his fortunes, and 
proposes to him various tempting mor- 
sels: — “une jeune personne,” sixteen, 
with neither father nor mother,—only a 
brother. “They will give her, on her 
marriage, 13,000 frances a year, and the 
aunt will be quite content to keep her 
and look after her for some time.” And 
if that won’t do—*I know a man who 
would be only too happy to have you for 
a son-in-law; but his daughter is only 
eleven; she is an only child, however, and 
she will be very rich. You know, mon 
ami, I desire your happiness above all 
things; how to procure it—there lies the 
chief interest of my life.” 

This notion of things, more or less dis- 
guised, was to Julie customary and fa- 
miliar; and it was no more incompatible 
in her with the notions and standards of 
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high sentiment,—such as she might be 
supposed to have derived from her par- 
ents,—than it is in the Latin races gen- 
i rally. 

No doubt it had been mingled in her, 
especially since her settlement in Lady 
Henry’s house, with the more English 
idea of “ falling in love ’—the idea which 
puts personal choice first in marriage, 
and makes the matter of dowry subordi- 
nate to that mysterious election and af- 
finity which the Englishman calls “ love.” 
Certainly, during the winter, Julie had 
hoped to lead Warkworth to marry her. 
As a poor man, of course, he must have 
money. But her secret feeling had been 
that her place in society, her influence 
with important people, had a money 
value, and that he would perceive this. 

Well! She had been a mere trusting 
fool—and he-had deceived her. There 
was his erime—not in seeking money 
and trusting to money. He had told her 
falsehoods and misled her. He was do- 
ing it still. His letter implied that he 
loved her? Possibly. It implied to 
Julie’s ear, still more plainly, that he 
stood tacitly and resolutely by Aileen 
Moffatt and her money, and that all he 
was prepared to offer to the dear friend 
of his heart was a more or less ambig- 
uous relation, lasting over two years 
perhaps — till his engagement might be 
announced. 

A dumb and bitter anger mounted 
within her. She recalled the manner in 
which he had evaded her first questions, 
and her opinion became very much that 
of the Duchess. She had indeed been 
mocked, and treated like a child. So she 
sent no answer to his first letter, and 
when his second came, she forbade her- 
self to open it. It lay there on her writ- 
ing-table; at night she transferred it to 
the table beside her bed; and early in the 
spring dawn her groping fingers drew it 
trembling towards her, and slipped it 
under her pillow. By the time the full 
morning had come she had opened it, 
read and re-read it,—had bathed it in- 
deed with her tears. : 

But her anger persisted. And when 
Warkworth appeared on her threshold, 
it flamed into sudden expression. She 
would make him realize her friends, her 
powerful friends,—above all she would 
make him realize Delatield. 
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Well, now it was done. She had re- 
pelled her lover. She had shown herself 
particularly soft and gracious to Dela- 
field. Warkworth now would break with 
her; might perhaps be glad of the chance 
to return safely and without further risks 
to his heiress. 

She sat on in the dark, thinking over 
every word, every _ look. Presently 
Thérése stole in. 

“ Mademoiselle, le souper sera bientét 
prét.” 

Julie rose wearily, and the child slipped 
a thin hand into hers. 

“ J’aime tant ce vieux monsieur!” she 
said softly—* Je l’aime tant!” 

Julie started. Her thoughts had wan- 
dered far indeed from Lord Lackington. 

As she went up stairs to her little room, 
her heart reproached Ler. In their inter- 
view the old man had shown great sweet- 
ness of feeling, a delicate and remorseful 
tenderness, hardly to have been looked 
for in a being so fantastic and self-willed. 
The shock of their conversation had deep- 
ened the lines in a face upon which age 
had at last begun to make those marks 
which are not another beauty, but the 
end of beauty. When she had opened 
the door for him in the dusk, Julie had 
longed indeed to go with him and soothe 
his solitary evening. His unmarried son 
William lived with him intermittently; 
but his wife was dead; Lady Blanche sel- 
dom came to town; and for the most part, 
he lived alone, in the fine house in St. 
James’s Square, of which she had heard 
her mother talk. 

He liked her;—had liked her from the 
first. How natural that she should tend 
and brighten his old age—how natural, 
and how impossible! He was not the 
man to brave the difficulties and discom- 
forts inseparable from the sudden appear- 
ance of an illegitimate granddaughter in 
his household; and if he had been, Julie 
in her fierce new-born independence would 
have shrunk from such a step. But she 
had been drawn to him; her heart had 
yearned to her kindred. 

No: neither love nor kindred were for 
her. As she entered the little bare room 
over the doorway which she had begun to 
fill with books and papers and all the 
signs of the literary trade, she miserably 
bid herself be content with what was 
easily and certainly within her grasp. 
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The world was pleased to say that she 


had a remarkable social talent. Let her 
give her mind to the fight with Lady 
Henry; and prove whether, after all, the 
salon could not be acelimatized on Eng- 
lish soil. She had the literary instinct 
and aptitude, and she must earn money. 
She looked at her half-written article, 
and sighed to her books to save her. 

That evening, Thérése, who adored her, 
watched her, with a wistful and stealthy 
affection. Her idol was strangely sad 
and pale. But she asked no questions. 
All she could do was to hover about 
“ Mademoiselle ” with soft, flattering ser- 
vices, till Mademoiselle went to bed, and 
then to lie awake herself, quietly waiting 
till all sounds in the room opposite had 
died away, and she might comfort her 
dumb and timid devotion with the hope 
that Julie slept. 

Sleep, however, or no sleep, Julie was 
up early next day. Before the post arrived 
she was already dressed, and on the point 
of descending to the morning coffee, 
which, in the old frugal Bruges fashion, 
she and Léonie and the child took in the 
kitchen together. Lady Henry’s opinion 
of her as a soft and luxurious person de- 
pendent on dainty living was in truth 
absurdly far from the mark. After 
those years of rich food and many ser- 
vants in Lady Henry’s household, she 
had resumed the penurious Belgian ways 
at once, without effort, — indeed, with 
alacrity. In the morning she _ helped 
Léonie and Thérése with the house-work. 
Her quick fingers washed and rubbed and 
dusted; in less than a week she knew 
every glass and cup in Cousin Mary 
Leicester’s well- filled china - cupboard; 
and she and Thérése between them kept 
the two sitting-rooms spotless. She who 
had at once made friends and tools of 
Lady Henry’s servants disdained, so 
it appeared, to be served beyond what 
was absolutely necessary in her own 
house. A char-woman, indeed, came in 
the morning for the roughest work; but 
by ten o’clock she was gone, and Julie, 
Madame Bornier, and the child remained 
in undisputed possession. Little, flat- 
nosed, silent Madame Bornier bought and 
brought in all they ate. She denounced 
the ways, the viands, the brigand’s prices, 
of English “ fournisseurs,” but it seemed 
to Julie all the same that she handled 


them with a Napoleonic success. She 
bought as the French poor buy, so far 
as the West End would let her; and Juli 
had soon perceived that their expenditure, 
even in this heart ef Mayfair, would by 
incredibly small. Whereby she felt her- 
self more and more mistress of her fate. 
By her own unaided hands would sh 
provide for herself and her household! 
Each year there should be a little mar- 
gin; and she would owe no man anything. 
After six months, if she could not afford 
to pay the Duke a fair rent for his house, 
—always supposing he allowed her to re- 
main in it,—she would go elsewhere. 

As she reached the hall, clad in an old 
serge dress, which was a survival from 
Bruges days, Thérése ran up to her with 
the letters. 

Julie looked through them, turned and 
went back to her room. She had expected 
the letter which lay on the top; and sh 
must brace herself to read it. 

It began abruptly: 

“You will hardly wonder that I should 
write at once to ask if you have no ex- 
planation to give me of your manner of 
this afternoon. Again and again I go 
over what happened; but no light comes. 
It was as though you had wiped out al! 
the six months of our friendship; as 
though I had become for you once more 
the merest acquaintance. It is impossi- 
ble that I can have been mistaken! You 
meant to make me—and others ?—clear- 
ly understand—what ?# that I no longer 
deserved your kindness,—that you had 
broken altogether with the man on whom 
you had so foolishly bestowed it? 

“My friend, what have I done! How 
have I sinned? Did that sour lady, who 
asked me questions she had small busi- 
ness to ask, tell you tales that have set 
your heart against me? But what have 
incidents and events that happened, or 
may have happened, in India, got to do 
with our friendship, which grew up for 
definite reasons and has come to mean 
so much—has it not?—to both of us? I 
am not a model person, Heaven knows! 
—very far from it. There are scores of 
things in my life to be ashamed of. And 
please remember that last year I had 
never seen you; if I had, much might 
have gone differently. 

“But how can I defend myself ?—I 
owe you so much! Ought not that, of 
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itself, to make you realize how great is 
your power to hurt me?—and how small 
are my powers of resistance? The hu- 
miliations you can inflict upon me are 
infinite, —and I have no rights, no 
weapons, against you. 

“T hardly know what I am saying. It 
is very late, and I am writing this after 
a dinner at the Club given me by two 
or three of my brother officers. It was a 
dinner in my honor, to congratulate me 
on my good fortune. They are good fel- 
lows, and it should have been a merry 
time. But my half-hour in your room 
had killed all power of enjoyment’ for 
me. They found me a wretched com- 
panion, and we broke up early. I came 
home through the empty streets, wishing 
myself with all my heart away from 
England—facing the desert. Let me just 
say this. It is not of good omen that 
now, when I want all my faculties at their 
best, I should suddenly find myself in- 
vaded by this distress and despondency. 
You have some responsibility now in my 
life and career; if you would, you cannot 
get rid of it. You have not increased the 
chanees of your friend’s suecess in his 
great task. 

“You see how I restrain myself. I 
could write as madly as I feel—violently 
and madly. But of set prrpose we pitch- 
ed our relation in a certain key and mea- 
sure; and I try at least to keep the mea- 
sure, if the music and the charm must 
go. But why, in God’s name, should they 
go?’ Why have you turned against me? 
You have listened to slanderers; you have 
secretly tried me by tests that are not in 
the bargain; and you have judged and 
condemned me,—without a hearing, with- 
out a word. I can tell you I am pretty 
sore. 

“T will come and see you no more in 
company for the present. You gave me 
a footing with you, which has its own 
dignity; I’ll guard it; not even from you 
will I accept anything else. But—unless 
indeed the grove is cut down, and the 
bird flown forever—let me come when 
you are alone! Then charge me with 
what you will. I am an earthy creature 
—struggling through life as I best ean, 
and—till I saw you—struggling often no 
doubt in very earthy ways. I am not a 
philosopher, nor an idealist—with expec- 
tations—like Delafield. This rough-and- 
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tumble world is all 1 know;—it’s good 
enough for me, good enough to love a 
friend in—as—I vow to God, Julie!—I 
have loved you. 

“ There—it’s out—and you must put up 
with it. I couldn't help it. I am too 
miserable. 

“ But— 

“ But I won’t write any more. I shall 
stay in my rooms till twelve o’clock. You 
owe me promptness.” 


Julie put down the letter. 

She looked round her little study with 
a kind of despair,—the despair perhaps 
of the prisoner who had thought himself 
delivered, only to find himself caught in 
fresh and stronger bonds. As for am- 
bition, as for literature,— here, across 
their voices, broke this voice of the senses, 
this desire of “the moth for the star.” 
And she was powerless to resist it. Ah! 
why had he not aecepted his dismissal— 
quarrelled with her at once and forever ? 

She understood the letter perfeetly— 
what it offered, and what it tacitly re- 
fused. An intimate and exciting friend- 
ship—for two years. For two years, he 
was ready to fill up such time as he could 
spare from his clandestine correspond- 
ence with her cousin, with this romantic, 
interesting, but unprofitable affection. 
And then ‘/— 

She fell again upon his letter. Ah! 
but there was a new note in it,—a hard, 
strained note, which gave her a kind of 
desperate joy. It seemed to her that for 
months she had been covetously listening 
for it,—in vain. 

She was beginning to be necessary to 
him; he had suffered —through her. 
Never before could she say that to her- 
self. Pleasure she had given him, but not 
pain; and it is pain that is the test and 
consecration of— 

Of what? ... Well, now for her an- 
swer. It was short: 


“T am very sorry you thought me rude. 
I was tired with talking and unpacking, 
and with literary work—house-work too, 
if the truth were known. I an, no longer 
a fine lady, and must slave for myself. 
The thought, also, of an interview with 
Lord Lackington which faced me—which 
T went through as soon as you, Dr. Mere- 
dith, and Mr. Delafield had gone — un- 
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nerved me. You were good, to write to 
me, and I am grateful indeed. As to 
your appointment, and your career, you 
owe no one anything. Everything is in 
your own hands. I rejoice in your good 
fortune, and I beg that you will let no 
false ideas with regard to me trouble 
your mind. 

“This afternoon at five,—if you can 
forgive me!—you will find me. In the 
early afternoon I shall be in the British 
Museum, for my work’s sake.” 

She posted her letter, and went about 
her daily house-work, oppressed the while 
by a mental and moral nausea. As she 
washed and tidied and dusted, a true 
housewife’s love growing up in her for 
the little house and its charming old- 
world appointments,—a sort of mute rela- 
tion between her and it, as though it ac- 
cepted her for mistress, and she on her 
side vowed it a delicate and prudent care, 
—she thought how she could have de- 
lighted in this life which had opened upon 
her, had it come to her a year ago. The 
tasks set her by Meredith were congenial 
and within her power. Her independence 
gave her the keenest pleasure. The effort 
and conquests of the intellect,—she had 
the mind to love them, to desire them; 
and the way to them was unbarred. 

What plucked her back? 

A tear fell upon the old china cup that 
she was dusting. A sort of maternal ele- 
ment had entered into her affection for 
Warkworth during-the winter. She had 
upheld him and fought for him. And 
now, like a mother, she could not tear 
the unworthy object from her heart,— 
though all the folly of their pseudo- 
friendship and her secret hopes lay bare 
before her. 





Warkworth came at five. 

He entered in the dusk; a little pale, 
with his graceful head thrown back, and 
that half-startled timid look in his wide 
blue eyes—that misleading look—which 
made him the boy still, when he chose. 

Julie was standing near the window as 
he came in. As she turned and saw him 
there, a flood of tenderness and compunc- 
tion swept over her. He was going 
away. What if she never saw him again? 

She shuddered and came forward rapid- 
ly, eagerly. He read the meaning of her 
movement, her face; and wringing her 


hands with a violence that hurt her, he 
drew a long breath of relief. 

“Why — why,” he said under his 
breath — “have you made me so un- 
happy 2” 

The blood leaped in her veins. These 
indeed were new words in a new tone. 

“Don’t let us reproach each other,” 
she said. “ There is so much to say. Sit 
down.” 

To-day there were no beguiling spring 
airs. The fire burnt merrily in the grate; 
the windows were closed. 

A scent of narcissus—the Duchess had 
filled the tables with flowers—floated in 
the room. Amid its old-fashioned and dis- 
tinguished bareness—tempered by flow- 
ers, and a litter of foreign books—Julie 
seemed at last to have found her proper 
frame. In her severe black dress open- 
ing on a delicate vest of white, she had a 
muselike grace; and the wreath made 
by her superb black hair round the fine 
intelligence of her brow had never been 
more striking. Her slender hands busied 
themselves with Cousin Mary Leicester’s 
tea things; and every movement had in 
Warkworth’s eyes a charm to which he 
had never yet been sensible, in this man- 
ner—to this degree. 

“Am I really to say no more of yester- 
day?” he said, looking at her nervously. 

Her flush, her gesture, appealed to him. 

“Do you know what I had before me 
—that day—when you came in?” she said, 
softly. 

“No. I cannot guess. Ah, you said 
something about Lord Lackington ?” 

She hesitated. Then her color deep- 
ened. 

“You don’t know my story. You sup- 
pose—don’t you?—that I am a Belgian 
with English connections—whom Lady 
Henry met by chance? Isn’t that—how 
you explain me?” 

Warkworth had pushed aside his cup. 

“T thought—” 

He paused in embarrassment, but there 
was a sparkle of astonished expectancy 
in his eyes. 

“My mother ”—she looked away into 
the blaze of the fire, and her voice choked 
a littk—“my mother—was Lord Lack- 
ington’s daughter.” 

“Lord Lackington’s daughter?” echoed 
Warkworth in stupefaction. A rush of 
ideas and inferences sped through his 
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mind. He thought of Lady Blanche— 
things heard in India—and while he 
stared at her in an agitated silence—the 
truth leaped to light. 

“ Not—not Lady Rose Delaney?’ he 
said, bending forward to her. 

She nodded. 

“My father was Marriott Dalrymple. 
You will have heard of him? I should be 
Julie Dalrymple, but—they could never 
marry—because of Colonel Delaney.” 

Her face was still turned away. 

All the details of that famous scandal 
began to come back to him. His com- 
panion, her history, her relations to 
others, to himself, began to appear to him 
in the most astonishing lights! So!—in- 
stead of the mere humble outsider, she 
belonged all the time to the best English 
blood? The society in which he had met 
her was full of her kindred! No doubt 
the Duchess knew—and Montresor.... 
He was meshed in a net of thoughts—per- 
plexing and confounding; of which the 
total result was perhaps that she ap- 
peared to him, as she sat there,—the 
slender outline so quiet and still,—more 
attractive and more desirable than ever. 
The mystery surrounding her in some 
way glorified her; and he dimly perceived 
that so it must have been for others. 

“How did you ever bear the Bruton 
Street life?” he said, presently, in a low 
voice of wonder. “ Lady Henry knew?” 

“Oh yes!” 

“ And the Duchess ?” 

“Yes. She is a connection of my mo- 
ther’s.” 

Warkworth’s mind went back to the 
Moffatts. A flush spread slowly over the 
face of the young officer. It was indeed 
an extraordinary imbroglio in which he 
found himself. 

“How did Lord Lackington take it?’ 
he asked after a pause. 

“He was of course much startled,— 
much moved. We had a long talk. 
Everything is to remain just the same. 
He wishes to make me an allowance, and 
if he persists, I suppose I can’t hurt him 
by refusing. But for the present I have 
refused. It is more amusing to earn one’s 
own living.” She turned to him with a 


sharp brightness in her black eyes. “ Be- 
sides, if Lord Lackington gives me money, 
he will want to give me advice. 
would rather advise myself.” 


And I 
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Warkworth sat silent a moment. Then 
he took a great resolve. 

“T want to speak to you,” he said 
suddenly, putting out his hand to hers 
which lay on her knee. 

She turned to him startled. 

“T want to have no secrets from you,” 
he said, drawing his breath quickly—“ I 
told you lies one day—because I thought 
it was my duty to tell lies. Another per- 
son was concerned. But now—I can’t.— 
Julie!—you'll let me call you so, won’t 
you? The name is already ”—he hesita- 
ted; then the words rushed out—“ part of 
my life! Julie, it’s quite true, there is a 
kind of understanding between your little 
cousin Aileen and me! At Simla she at- 
tracted me enormously. I lost my head 
one day in the woods, when she—whom 
we were all courting—distinguished me 
above two or three other men who were 
there. I proposed to her upon a sudden 
impulse, and she accepted me. She is a 
charming soft creature. Perhaps I wasn’t 
justified. Perhaps she ought to have had 
more chance of seeing the world. Any- 
way, there was a great row. Her guard- 
ians insisted that I had behaved badly. 
They could not know all the details of 
the matter, and I was not going to tell 
them. Finally I promised to withdraw for 
two years.” 

He paused, anxiously studying her face. 
It had grown very white, and, he thought, 
very cold. But she quickly rose, and 
looking down upon him, said: 

“ Nothing of that is news to me. Did 
you think it was?” 

And moving to the tea table, she began 
to provide for a fresh supply of tea. 

Both words and manner astounded 
him. He too rose, and followed her. 

“How did you first guess?” he said, 
abruptly. 

“Some gossip reached me.” She look- 
ed up with a smile. “That’s what gen- 
erally happens, isn’t it?” 

“There are no secrets nowadays,” he 
said, sorely. “ And—then there was Miss 
Lawrence ?” 

“Yes, there was Miss Lawrence.” 

“Did you think badly of me?” 

“Why should I? I understand A:leen 
is very pretty.—and—” 

“ And will have a large fortune? You 
understand that?” he said, trying to carry 
it off lightly. 
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“The fact is well known, isn’t it?” 

He sat down, twisting his hat between 
his hands, Then with an exclamation he 
dashed it on the floor, and rising he bent 
over Julie, his hands in his pockets. 

“ Julie!” he said, in a voice that shook 
her; “don’t, for God’s sake, give me up! 
Don’t take your friendship from me. I 
shall soon be gone. Our lives will go dif- 
ferent ways. That was settled—alack !— 
before we met. I am honorably bound. I 
can’t get loose. But—these last months 
have been happy—haven’t they? There 
are just three weeks left. At present the 
strongest feeling in my heart is—” He 
paused for his word, and he saw that she 
was looking through the window to the 
trees of the garden, and that, still as she 
was, her lip quivered. 

“ What shall I say?” he resumed with 
emotion. “It seems to me our case 
stands all by itself, alone in the world. 
We have three weeks,—give them to me! 
Don’t let’s play at cross - purposes any 
more. I want to be sincere—I want to 
hide nothing from you in these days—and 
to know all, in return, that you desire 
and hope. So that when I go—we may 
say to each other—well, it was worth the 
pain !—these have been days of gold—we 
shall get no better if we live to be a hun- 
dred !” 

She turned her face to him in a tremu- 
lous amazement, and there were tears on 
her cheek. Never had his aspect been so 
winning. Again there stood before her 
the Warkworth of her first illusions, the 
Warkworth who had saved his comrade 
under fire, who had held the fort for Eng- 
land in the lonely Afghan pass. 

It was in vain that something whisper- 
ed in her ear—* This girl to whom he 
describes himself as ‘honorably bound’ 
has a fortune of half a million. He is 
determined to have both her money and 
my heart.” Another inward voice, tragi- 
cally generous, dashed down the thought, 
and, at the moment, rightly,—for, as he 
stood over her, breathless and imperious, 
to his own joy, to his own exaltation, 
Warkworth was conscious of a passionate 
sincerity flowing in a tempestuous and 
stormy current through all the veins of 
being. 

With a sombre passion, which already 
marked an epoch in their relation, and 
contained within itself the elements of 


new and unforeseen developments, she 
gazed silently into his face. Then, lean- 
ing back in her chair, she once more held 
out to him both her hands. 

He gave an exclamation of joy, kissed 
the hands tenderly, and sat down beside 
her. 

“ Now, then, all your cares, all your 
thoughts, all your griefs are to be mine !— 
till fate call us. And I have a thousand 
things to tell you—to bless you for—to 
consult you about. There is not a 
thought in my mind that you shall not 
know—bad, good, and indifferent—if you 
care to turn out the rag-bag. Shall I be- 
gin with the morning—my experiences at 
the Club—my little nieces at the Zoo?” 
He laughed—but suddenly grew serious 
again. “No! Your story first,—you owe 
it me! Let me know all that concerns you 
—your past—your sorrows—your ambi- 
tions—everything!” 

He bent to her passionately. With a 
faint broken smile, her hands still in his, 
she assented. It was difficult to begin; 
then difficult to control the flood of 
memory; and it had long been dark when 
Madame Bornier, coming in to light the 
lamp and make up the fire, disturbed 
an intimate and searching conversation, 
which had revealed the two natures to 
-ach other with an agitating fulness. 


Yet the results of this memorable even- 
ing upon Julie Le Breton were ultimately 
such as few could have foreseen. 

When Warkworth had left her, she 
went to her own room, and sat for a long 
while beside the window gazing at the 
dark shrubberies of the Cureton House 
garden, at the few twinkling distant 
lights. 

The vague golden hopes she had cher- 
ished through these past months of effort 
and scheming were gone forever. Wark- 
worth would marry Aileen Moffatt, and 
use her money for an ambitious career. 
After these weeks now lying before them 
—weeks of dangerous intimacy, danger- 
ous emotion—she and he would become 
as strangers to each other. He would be 
absorbed by his profession and his rich 
marriage. She would be left alone to live 
her life. 

A sudden terror of her own weakness 
overcame her. No,—-she could not be 
alone! She must place a barrier between 
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herself and this—this strange threaten- 
ing of illimitable ruin, that sometimes 
rose upon her from the dark. “I have no 
prejudices "—she had said to Sir Wil- 
frid. There were many moments when 
she felt a fierce pride in the element of 
lawlessness, of defiance, that seemed to be 
her inheritance from her parents. But 
to-night, she was afraid of it. 

Again—if love was to go—power, the 
satisfaction of ambition, remained. She 
threw a quick glance into the future,—the 
future beyond these three weeks. What 
could she make of it? She knew well that 
she was not the weman to resign herself 
to a mere pining obscurity. 

Jacob Delafield? Was it, after all, so 
impossible ? 

For a few minutes she set herself de- 
liberately to think out what it would 
mean to marry him;—then suddenly 
broke down and wept, with inarticulate 
cries and sobs—with occasional reminis- 
cences of her old convent’s prayers—ap- 
peals half conscious, instinctive, to a God 
only half believed 


CHAPTER XVI 
ELAFIELD was walking through the 
park towards Victoria Gate. A pair 
of beautiful roans pulled up suddenly be- 
side him, and a little figure with a waving 
hand bent to him from a carriage. 

“ Jacob!—where are you off to? Let 
me give you a lift.” 

The gentleman addressed took off his 
hat. 

“Much obliged to you! But I want 
some exercise! I say—where did Bertie 
get that pair?” 

“T don’t know —he doesn’t tell me! 
Jacob—you must get in—I want to speak 
to you.” 

Rather unwillingly Delafield obeyed, 
and away they sped. 

“ J’ai un tas de choses 4 vous dire!” she 
said, speaking low, and in French, so as 
to protect herself from the servants in 
front; “ Jacob—I’m very unhappy—about 
Julie!” 

Delafield frowned uncomfortably. 

“Why? Hadn’t you better leave her 
alone ?” 

“Oh! of course T know you think me ¢ 
chatterbox. I don’t care. You must let 
me tell you some fresh news about her. 
It isn’t gossip—and you and I are her 
Vor, CVI.—No. 631.—13 
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best friends. Oh! Bertie’s so disagreea- 
ble about her! Jacob, you’ve got to help 
and advise a little! Now do listen! It’s 
your duty — your downright Catechism 
duty!” 

And she poured into his reluctant ear 
the tale which Miss Emily Lawrence 
nearly a fortnight before had confided 
to her. 

“Of course,” she wound up, “ you'll 
say it’s only what we knew or guessed long 
ago! But you see, Jacob, we didn’t know. 
It might have been just gossip. And then, 
besides,”—she frowned and dropped her 
voice till it was only just audible,—* this 
horrid man hadn’t made our Julie so—so 
conspicuous; and Lady Henry hadn’t 
turned out such a toad! — and —alto- 
gether, Jacob, I’m dreadfully worried!” 

“Don’t be,” said Jacob, dryly. 

“And what a creature!” cried the 
Duchess, unheeding. “ They say that 
poor Moffatt child will soon have fretted 
herself ill, if the guardians don’t give 
way about the two years.” 

“ What two years?” 

“The two years that she must wait,— 
till she is twenty-one. Oh! Jacob—you 
know that,” exclaimed the Duchess, im- 
patient with him—*“ I’ve told you scores 
of times.” 

“T’m not in the least interested in Miss 
Moffatt’s affairs.” 

“But you ought to be, for they con- 
cern Julie!” cried the Duchess. “ Can’t 
you imagine what kind of things people 
are saying? Lady Henry has spread it 
about that it was all to see him she 
bribed the Bruton Street servants to let 
her give the Wednesday party as usual, 
—that she had been flirting with him 
abominably for months,—and using Lady 
Henry’s name in the most impertinent 
ways. And now suddenly everybody 
seems to know something about this 
Indian engagement. You may imagine it 
doesn’t look very well for our poor Julie! 
The other night at Chatton House I was 
furious. T made Julie go. TI wanted her 
to show herself, and keep up her friends. 
Well, it was horrid! One or two old 
frights, who used to be only too thankful 
to Julie for reminding Lady Henry to in- 
vite them, put their noses in the air and 
behaved odiously. And even some of the 
nicer ones seemed changed—I could see 
Julie felt it.” 
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“Nothing of all that will do her any 
real harm,” said Jacob, rather contemptu- 
ously. 

“ Well, no!—I know, of course, that her 
real friends will never forsake her—never, 
never! But—Jacob ”—the Duchess hesi- 
tated, her charming little face furrowed 
with thought—* if only so much of it 
weren’t true! She herself—” 

“Please, Evelyn!” said Delafield with 
decision, “ don’t tell me anything she may 
have said to you!” 

The Duchess flushed. 

“T shouldn’t have betrayed any confi- 
dence,” she said, proudly. “ And I must 
consult with some one who cares about 
her. Dr. Meredith lunched with me to- 
day, and he said a few words to me after- 
wards. He’s quite anxious too—and un- 
happy. Captain Warkworth’s always 
there, always!—even I have been hardly 
able to see her the last few days. Last 
Sunday they took the little lame child 
and went into the country for the whole 
day— 

“Well, what is there to object to in 
that!” cried Jacob. 

“ T didn’t say there was anything to ob- 
ject to,” said the Duchess, looking at him 
with eyes half angry, half perplexed. 
“ Only it’s so unlike her. She had prom- 
ised to be at home that afternoon for sev- 
eral old friends; and they found her 
flown, without a word. And think how 
sweet Julie is always about such things! 
—what delicious notes she writes, how 
she hates to put anybody out or disap- 
point them. And now, not a word of ex- 
cuse to anybody. And she looks so i/— 
so white, so fixed,—like a person in a 
dream which she can’t shake off. I’m just 
miserable about her. And I hate, hate 
that man—engaged to her own cousin 
all the time!” cried the little Duchess 
under her breath, as she passionately tore 
some violets at her waist to pieces and 
flung them out of the carriage. “Then 
she turned to Jacob: 

“ But, of course, if you don’t care two- 
pence about all this, Jacob, it’s no good 
talking to you!” 

Her taunt fell quite unnoticed. Jacob 
turned to her with smiling composure. 

“You have forgetten, my dear Eve- 
lyn, all this time, that Warkworth goes 
away —to mid - Africa—=in little more 
than two weeks.” 





“1 wish it was two minutes!” said th 
Duchess, fuming. 

Delafield made no reply for a while. 
He seemed to be studying the effect of a 
pale shaft of sunlight which had just 
come stealing down through layers of thin 
gray cloud to dance upon the Serpentine. 
Presently, as they left the Serpentine be- 
hind them, he turned to his companion 
with more apparent sympathy. 

“We can’t do anything, Evelyn—and 
we’ve no right whatever to talk of alarm, 
or anxiety,—to talk of it, mind. It’s— 
it’s disloyal! Forgive me,” he added, 
hastily—* I know you don’t gossip. But 
it fills me with rage that other people 
should be doing it!” 

The brusquerie of his manner discon- 
certed the little lady beside him. She re- 
covered herself, however, and said with a 
touch of sarcasm, tempered by a rather 
trembling lip: 

“Your rage won’t prevent their gos- 
siping, Mr. Jacob! I thought perhaps— 
your friendship might have done some- 
thing to stop it,—to—to influence Julie,” 
she added uncertainly. 

“My friendship, as you call it, is of 
no use whatever,” he said, obstinately. 
“Warkworth will go away; and if you 
and others do their best to protect. Miss 
Le Breton, talk will soon die out. Be- 
have as if you had never heard the man’s 
name before—stare the people down!— 
why, good heavens! you have a thousand 
arts! But, of course, if the little flame 
is to be blown into a blaze by a score of 
so-called friends !—” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

The Duchess did not take his rebukes 
kindly,—not having in truth deserved 
them. 

“You are rude and unkind, Jacob,” 
she said, almost with the tears in her eyes. 
“And you don’t understand,—it is be- 
cause I myself am so anxious—” 

“For that reason, play the part with 
all your might!” he said, unyieldingly. 
“ Really, even you and I oughtn’t to talk 
of it any more!—But—there is one thinz 
I want very much to know about Miss 
Le Breton!” 

He bent towards her smiling,—though, 
in truth, he was disgusted with himself, 
vexed with her, and out of tune with all 
the world. 

The Duchess made a little face. 
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“ All very well, but after such a lecture 
as you have indulged in, I think I pre- 
fer not to say any more about Julie!” 

“ Do!—I’m ashamed of myself !—except 
that I don’t retract one word,—not one! 
Be kind all the same, and tell me—if you 
know—has she spoken to Lord Lacking- 
ton ?” 

The Duchess still frowned, but a few 
more apologetic expressions on his part 
restored a temper that had always a natu- 
ral tendeney to peace. Indeed, Jacob’s 
boutades never went long unpardoned. 
An only child herself, he, her first cousin, 
had played the part of brother in her life, 
since the days when she first tottered in 
long frocks; and he had never played it 
in any mincing fashion. [lis words were 
often blunt. She smarted and forgave,— 
much more quickly than she forgave her 
husband. But then, with him, she was 
in love. 

So she presently vouchsafed to give 
Jacob the news that Lord Lackington at 
last knew the secret—that he had behaved 
well—had shown much feeling, in fact, 
—so that poor Julie— 

But Jacob again cut short the senti- 
mentalisms, the little touching phrases in 
which the woman delighted. 

“ What is he going to do for her?” he 
said, impatiently. “Will he make any 
provision for her? Is there any way by 
which she can live in his house—take 
care of him?” 

The Duchess shook her head. 

“ At seventy-five, one can’t begin to ex- 
plain a thing—as big as that! Julie per- 
fectly understands—and doesn’t wish it.” 

“ But as to money?” persisted Jacob. 

“Julie says nothing about money. 
How odd you are, Jacob! I thought that 
was the last thing needful in your eyes.” 

Jacob did not-reply. If he had, he 
would probably have said that what was 
harmful or useless for men might be 
needful for women—for the weakness of 
women. But he kept silence, while the 
vague intensity of the eyes, the pursed 
and twisted mouth, showed that his mind 
was full of thoughts. 

Suddenly he perceived that the carriage 
was nearing Victoria Gate. He called to 
the coachman to stop, and jumped out. 

“Good - by, Evelyn. Don’t bear me 
malice. You’re a good friend,” he said 
in her ear—“a real good friend! But 
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don’t let people talk to you—not even 
elderly ladies with the best intentions! I 
tell you it will be a fight—and one of the 
best weapons is ”—he touched his lips sig- 
nificantly, smiled at her, and was gone. 

The Duchess passed out of the Park. 
Delafield turned as though in the direc- 
tion of the Marble Arch, but as soon as 
the carriage was out of sight, he paused 
and quickly retraced his steps towards 
Kensington Gardens. Here in this third 
week of March some of the thorns and 
lilacs were already in leaf. The grass 
was springing, and the chatter of many 
sparrows filled the air. Faint patches of 
sun flecked the ground between the trees; 
and blue hazes, already redeemed from 
the dreariness of winter, filled the dim 
planes of distance, and mingled with the 
low silvery clouds. He found a quiet spot 
remote from nursery-maids and children, 
and there he wandered to and fro, indefi- 
nitely, his hands behind his back. All the 
anxieties for which he had scolded his 
cousin had possessed him, only sharpened 
tenfold; he was in torture, and he was 
helpless. 

However, when at last he emerged from 
his solitude, and took a hansom to the 
Chudleigh Estate Office in Spring Gar- 
dens, he resolutely shook off the thoughts 
which had been weighing upon him. He 
took his usual interest in his work, and 
did it with his usual capacity. 

Towards five o’clock in the afternoon, 
Delafield found himself in Cureton Street. 
As he turned down Heribert Street he 
saw a cab in front of him. It stopped at 
Miss Le Breton’s door, and Warkworth 
jumped out. The door was quickly 
opened to him, and he went in without 
having turned his eyes towards the man 
at the far corner of the street. 

Delafield paused irresolute. Finally he 
walked back to his club in Piccadilly, 
where he dawdled over the newspapers till 
nearly seven. 

Then he once more betook himself to 
Heribert Street. 

“Ts Miss Le Breton at home?” 

Thérése looked at him with a sudden 
flickering of her clear eyes. 

“T think so, sir,” she said, with soft 
hesitation, and she slowly led him across 
the hall. 

The drawing-room door opened. Major 
Warkworth emerged. 
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“ Ah! how do you do?” he said, shortly, 
—staring in a kind of bewilderment—as 
he saw Delafield. Then he hurriedly 
looked for his hat, ran down the stairs, 
and was gone. 

“ Announce me, please,” said Delafield, 
peremptorily, to the little girl. “ Tell 
Miss Le Breton that I am here.” And he 
drew back from the open door of the draw- 
ing-room. Thérése slipped in; and reap- 
peared. 

“ Please to walk in, sir,” she said in her 
shy, low voice; and Delafield entered. 
From the hall he had caught one involun- 
tary glimpse of Julie, standing stiff and 
straight in the middle of the room, her 
hands clasped to her breast—a figure in 
pain. When he went in, she was in her 
usual seat by the fire, with her embroid- 
ery frame in front of her. 

“May I come in? It is rather late.” 

“Oh, by all means! Do you bring me 
any news of Evelyn? I haven’t seen her 
for three days.” 

He seated himself beside her. It was 
hard indeed for him to hide all signs of 
the tumult within. But he held a firm 
grip upon himself. 

“T saw Evelyn this afternoon. She 
complained that you had had no time for 
her lately.” 

Julie bent over her work. He saw that 
her fingers were so unsteady that she 
could hardly make them obey her. 

“There has been a great deal to do, 
even in this little house. Evelyn forgets, 
—she has an army of servants—we have 
only our hands and our time.” 

She looked up smiling. He made no 
reply; and the smile died from her face,— 
suddenly—as though some one had blown 
out a light. She returned to her work, or 
pretended to. But her aspect had left 
him inwardly shaken. The eyes dispro- 
portionately large and brilliant were of 
an emphasis almost ghastly; the usually 
clear complexion was flecked and cloudy; 
the mouth dry-lipped. She looked much 
older than she had a fortnight before. 
And the fact was the more noticeable be- 
cause in her dress she had now wholly 
discarded the touch of stateliness, almost 
old-maidishness, which had once seemed 
appropriate to the position of Lady 
Henry’s companion. She was wearing a 
little gown of her youth, a blue cotton, 
which two years before had been put aside 


as too slight and juvenile. Never had the 
form within it seemed so girlish, so ap- 
pealing. But the face was heart-rending. 

After a pause, he moved a little closer 
to her. 

“Do you know that you are looking 
quite ill?” 

“Then my looks are misleading. I am 
very well.” 

“T am afraid I don’t put much faith 
in that remark. When do you mean to 
take a holiday?” 

“Oh!—very soon. Léonie, my little 
housekeeper, talks of going to Bruges to 
wind up all her affairs there, and bring 
back some furniture that she has ware- 
housed. I may go with her. I too have 
some property stored there. I should go 
and see some old friends—the Sceurs, for 
instance, with whom I went to school. In 
the old days, I was a torment to them, 
and they were tyrants to me. But they 
are quite nice to me now—they give me 
patisserie, and stroke’my hands and spoil 
me.” 

And she rattled on, about the friends 
she might revisit, in a hollow perfunctory 
way, which set him on edge. 

“T don’t see that anything of that kind 
will do you any good. You want rest of 
mind and body. I expect those last scenes 
with Lady Henry cost you more than you 
knew. There are wounds one does not 
notice at the time—” 

“Which afterwards bleed inwardly?” 
She laughed. “ No, no—I am not bleed- 
ing for Lady Henry! By-the-way, what 
news of her?” 

“Sir Wilfrid told me to-day that he 
had had a letter. She is at Torquay, and 
she thinks there are too many curates at 
Torquay. She is not at all in a good 
temper.” 

Julie looked up. 

“You know that she is trying to pun- 
ish me. A great many people seem to 
have been written to.” 

“ That will blow over!” 

“T don’t know. How confident I was 
at one time that, if there was a breach, 
it would be Lady Henry that would 
suffer! It makes me hot to remember— 
some things—I said—to Sir Wilfrid, in 
particular. I see now that I shall not be 
troubled with society in this little house!” 

“Tt is too early for you to guess any- 
thing of that kind.” 
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“Not at all! London is pretty full. 
The affair has made a noise. Those who 
meant to stand by me would have called, 
don’t you think ¢” 

The quivering bitterness of her face 
was most pitiful in Jacob’s eyes. 

“Oh! people take their time,” he said, 
trying to speak lightly. 

She shook her head. 

“Tt’s ridiculous that I should care. 
One’s self-love, I suppose,—that bleeds! 
Evelyn has made me send out ecards for a 
little house-warming. She said I must. 
She made me go to that smart party at 
Chatton House the other night. It was 
a great mistake. People turned their 
backs on me. And this too will be a mis- 
take—and a failure.” 

“You were kind enough to send me a 
card.” 

“ Yes—and you must come ?” 

She looked at him with a sudden ner- 
vous appeal which made another tug on 
his self-control. 

“ Of course I shall come.” 

“Do you remember your own saying 
that awful evening—that I had devoted 
friends? Well, we shall soon see!” 

“That depends only on yourself,” he 
replied, with gentle deliberation. 

She started—threw him a doubtful 
look. 

“Tf you mean that I must take a great 
deal of trouble—I am afraid I can’t. I 
am too tired.” 

And she sank back in her chair. 

The sigh that accompanied the words 
seemed to him involuntary, uneonscious. 

“T didn’t mean that—altogether,” he 
said, after a moment. 

She moved restlessly. - 

“Then really I don’t know what you 
meant! I suppose all friendship depends 
on one’s self.” 

She drew her embroidery frame towards 
her again, and he was left to wonder at 
his own audacity. “Do you know,” she 
said, presently, her eyes apparently busy 
with her silks, “that I have told Lord 
Lackington ?” 

“Yes. Evelyn gave me that news. 
How has the old man behaved ?” 

“Oh! very well—most kindly. He has 
already formed a_ habit, almost, of 
‘dropping in’ upon me at all hours. T 
have had to appoint him times and sea- 
sons, or there would be no work done. 
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He sits here and raves about young Mrs. 
Delaray—you know he is painting her 
portrait (—for the famous Beauty series ? 
—and draws her profile on the backs of 
my letters. He recites his speeches to me; 
he asks my advice as to his fights with his 
tenants, or his miners. In short, [’m 
adopted,—I’m almost the real thing!” 

She smiled; and then again, as she turn- 
ed over her silks, he heard her sigh—a 
long breath of weariness. It was strange 
and terrible in his ear—the contrast be- 
tween this unconscious sound, drawn as 
it were from the oppressed heart of pain, 
and her languidly smiling words. 

“Has he spoken to you of the Mof- 
fatts?”’ he asked her presently, not look- 
ing at her. 

A sharp crimson color rushed over her 
face. 

“ Not much. He and Lady Blanche are 
not great friends. And I have made him 
promise to keep my secret from her, till I 
give him leave to tell it.” 

“Tt will have to be known to her some 
time, will it not?” 

“Perhaps,” she said, impatiently. 
“ Perhaps!—when I can make up my 
mind.” 

Then she pushed aside her frame and 
would talk no more about Lord Lacking- 
ton. She gave him somehow the im- 
pression of a person suffocating, strug- 
gling for breatn and air. And yet her 
hand was icy, and she presently went to 
the fire, complaining of the east wind, and 
as he put on the coal he saw her shiver. 

“Shall I force her to tell me every- 
thing?” he thought to himself. 

Did she divine the obscure struggle in 
his mind? At any rate she seemed 
anxious to cut short their téte-d-téte. She 
asked him .to come and look at some 
engravings which the Duchess had sent 
round for the embellishment of the din- 
ing-room. Then she summoned Madame 
Bornier, and asked him a number of ques- 
tions on Léonie’s behalf, with reference 
to some little investment of the ex-gov- 
erness’s savings, which had been dropping 
in value. Meanwhile, as she kept him 
talking, she leant herself against the lin- 
tel of the door, forgetting every now and 
then that any one else was there, and let- 
ting the true self appear, like some drown- 
ed thing floating into sight. Delafield 


disposed of Madame Bornier’s affairs, 
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hardly knowing what he said, but showing 
in truth his usual conscience and kind- 
ness. Then when Léonie was contented, 
Julie saw the little cripple crossing the 
hall, and called to her. 

“ Ah ma chérie!—how is the poor little 
foot ?”’ 

And turning to Delafield, she explained 
volubly that Thérése had given herself a 
slight twist on the stairs that morning— 
pressing the child to her side the while, 
with a tender gesture. The child nestled 
against her. 

“Shall Maman keep back supper?” 
Thérése half whispered, looking at Dela- 
field. 

“No, no, I must go!” cried Delafield, 
rousing himself and looking for his hat. 

“T would ask you to stay,” said Julie, 
smiling—“ just to show off Léonie’s cook- 
ing. But there wouldn’t be enough for a 
great big man. And you’re probably din- 
ing with dukes.” 

Delafield disclaimed any such inten- 
tion, and they went back to the drawing- 
room to look for his hat and stick. Julie 
still had her arm round Thérése and 
would not let the child go. She clearly 
avoided being left alone with him; and 
yet it seemed even to his modesty that 
she was loath to see him depart. She talk- 
ed first of her little ménage, as though 
proud of their daily economies and con- 
trivances; then of her literary work, and 
its prospects; then of her debt to Mere- 
dith. Never before had she thus admitted 
him to her domestic and private life. It 
was as though she leant upon his sympa- 
thy, his advice, his mere neighborhood. 
And her pale, changed face had never 
seemed to him so beautiful,—never, in 
fact, truly beautiful, till now. The dying 
down of the brilliance and energy of the 
strongly marked character which had 
made her the life of the Bruton Street 
salon, into this mildness, this despond- 
ency, this hidden weariness, had left her 
infinitely more lovely in his eyes. But 
how to restrain himself much longer from 
taking the sad gracious woman in his 
arms and coercing her into sanity and 
happiness! 

At last he tore himself away. 

“You won’t forget Wednesday?” she 
said as she followed him into the hall. 

“No. Is there anything. else that you 
wish—that I could do?” 


“No, nothing. But if there is—I will 
ask.” 

Then looking up, she shrank from some- 
thing in his face—something accusing, 
passionate, profound. 

He wrung her hand. 

“ Promise!—that you will ask!” 

She murmured something, and he turn- 
ed away. 


She came back alone into the drawing- 
room. 

“Oh! what a good man!” she said, 
sighing—* what a good man!” 

And then—all in a moment—she was 
thankful that he was gone—that she was 
alone with and mistress of her pain. 

The passion and misery which his visit 
had interrupted swept back upon her in a 
rushing swirl, blinding and choking every 
sense. Ah! what a scene, to which his 
coming had put an end!—scene of bit- 
terness, of recrimination, not restrain- 
ed even by this impending anguish of 
parting! 

It came as a close to a week during 
which she and Warkworth had been play- 
ing the game which they had chosen to 
play, according to its appointed rules,—- 
the delicacies and restraints of friend- 
ship masking, and at the same time in- 
flaming, a most unhappy, poisonous, and 
growing love. And finally, there had risen 
upon them a storm-wave of feeling,— 
tyrannous, tempestuous—bursting in re- 
proach and agitation,—leaving behind it, 
bare and menacing, the old ugly facts, un- 
altered and unalterable. 

Warkworth was little less miserable 
than herself. That she knew! He loved 
her,—as it were, to his own anger and sur- 
prise. And he suffered in deserting her; 
more than he had ever suffered yet 
through any human affection. 

But his purpose through it all remained 
stubbornly fixed; that also she knew. 
For nearly a year, Aileen Moffatt’s for- 
tune and Aileen Moffatt’s family connec- 
tions had entered into all his calculations 
of the future. Only a few more years in 
the Army—then retirement, with ample 








means, a’ charming wife, and a seat in 
Parliament. To jeopardize a plan so 
manifestly desirable, so easy to carry out, 
so far-reaching in its favorable effects 
upon his life, for the sake of those hard 
and doubtful alternatives in which a mar- 
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riage with Julie would involve him, never 
seriously entered his mind. When he suf- 
fered, he merely said to himself steadily 
that time would heal the smart for both 

f them. 

“Only one thing would be absolutely 
fatal for all of us—that I should break 
with Aileen!” 

Julie read these obscure processes in 
Warkworth’s mind with perfect clearness. 
She was powerless to change them; but 
that afternoon she had at any rate beaten 
her wings against the bars. And the ex- 
haustion and anguish of her revolt, her re- 
proaches, were still upon her. 

The spring night had fallen. The 
room was hot, and she threw a window 
open. Some thorns in the garden beneath 
had thickened into leaf; they rose in a 
dark mass beneath the window. Over- 
head, beyond the haze of the great city, 
a few stars twinkled; and the dim roar 
of London life beat from all sides upon 
this quiet corner, which still held Lady 
Mary’s old house. 

Julie’s eyes strained into the darkness; 
her head swam with weakness and weari- 
ness. Suddenly she gave a cry—she press- 
ed her hands to her heart. Upon the dark- 


ness outside there rose a face, so sharply 
drawn, so lifelike, that it printed itself 
forever upon the quivering tissues of the 
brain. It was Warkworth’s face, not as 
she had seen it last, but in some strange 
extremity of physical ill,—drawn, hag- 
gard, in a cold sweat,—the eyes glazed, 
the hair matted, the parched lips open as 
though they cried for help. She stood 
gazing. Then the eyes turned, and the 
agony in them looked out upon her. 

Her whole sense was absorbed by the 
phantom; her being hung upon it. Then 
as it faded on the quiet trees she tottered 
to a chair and hid her face. Common- 
sense told her that she was the victim of 
her own tired nerves and tortured fancy. 
But the memory of Cousin Mary Leices- 
ter’s second-sight, of her “visions” in 
this very room, crept upon her and 
gripped her heart. A _ ghostly horror 
seized her of the room, the house, and her 
own tempestuous nature. She groped her 
way out, in blind and hurrying panic, 
glad of the lamp in the hall, glad of the 
sounds in the house, glad above all of 
Thérése’s thin hands as they once more 
stole lovingly round her own. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





A Silenced Song 


BY ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


OVE stole behind me as I sang, 


And laid her sweet, warm finger-tips 


Lightly upon my careless lips. 


There rang 


All round me a transcendent melody 


That ever echoes thrillingly in me. 


Now since Love came, my lips are sealed; and fain 


Would dumb remain 


If so my soul may lose no lightest strain 


Of that compelling melody. 
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The War of the Precentors 


BY HERMAN 


NDER the butternut which shaded 
Cap’en Donald McKay’s_ gate 


Johnny McCloud lay and gazed 
dispiritedly on the half-mile of dusty 
road that yet separated him from the 
North Kirk. It lacked but a quarter- 
hour of meeting-time, when he would be 
expected to lead off the first psalm. Rising 
on his elbow, he took a prolonged survey 
of the road, and presently fell back and 
gazed dreamily up at the shivering leaves. 
And he was still there when, five minutes 
later, Neil MeDow and Cap’en McKay 
turned out of the lane. 

“Ye’ll be goin’ till meetin’, Johnny?” 
McDow greeted. 

“Who tell’t ye as I was goin’?” the 
precentor growled, without looking up. 

“No one, no one!” McDow replied, 
with a touch of sarcasm. “On’y as it’s 
the Saubath, an’ there’s a kirk a short 
half-mile up the Line, I thought—” 

“Oh, ye did, did ye?” sneered the 
precentor. “ One wouldna ha’ accused ye 
of it.” 

Athwart the cap’en’s brick-dust visage 
shot a bellicose gleam. He opened his 
mouth as though to speak, then altering 
his mind, shut it tight and stalked off 
in dignified silence, followed by McDow. 

The precentor was still lying in the 
cool shade when young Neil McDow turn- 
ed out of the lane and surveyed him with 
envious eyes. 

“ Ye’re no goin’ to kirk,” Neil remark- 
ed, and the positive conviction in his 
voice aroused the precentor’s curiosity 
and gave a softer color to his answer. 

“How d’ye know?” he queried. 

Neil cast a dark look at the distant 
kirk. “ Ye don’t have to,” he said, look- 
ing hungrily at the shade, “ but that’s no 
the reason; ye daurna go.” 

“ Why ?”’ 

“ Becos,” continued the imp, “ ye’re 
fired, an’ they’ve gotten a new precentor.” 

Seared by the sudden change in the 
precentor’s face, he turned and ran, but 


WHITAKER 


in three strides Johnny had him by the 
collar and fished him forth from his 
cloud of dust. 

“Neil,” he said, slipping off his belt— 
“ Neil, ye know me? Now say that agin.” 

“ An’ ye’ll hit me!” 

“Not if ye tell.” 

As a surety of good faith, Neil demand- 
ed that he be first placed on the other 
side of the cap’en’s stake-and-rider fence, 
from which coign of vantage he gave the 
desired information. 

“Ye see,” he ran on, “father says as 
how you missed three Saubaths out o’ 
five, an’ the meenister gat tired o’ givin’ 
out the hymns an’ none to raise the toon. 
So the elders hired him a man frae West 
Zorra—a steady man wi’ a record o’ 
twenty vears an’ no a Saubath missed.” 

* An’ he’s to be there the day 2?” 

“ Ay,” grinned the urchin. “ Ye’d see 
him an you went, but you daurna.” 

Raising his belt, Johnny stepped for- 
ward, but Neil executed a masterly retreat 
in the direction of the kirk, and turning, 
the precentor hurried after. 

A’ family of squirrels scampered over 
the wagon-stoop of the kirk, and peeped 
through the wide door, and saw a staid 
minister and a decorous congregation, 
but the hush which brooded over them 
veiled a spirit of unrest. Stealthy 
glances, uneasy shufflings, and an occa- 
sional turn toward the door amply testi- 
fied to that. 

“T reckon,” McDow whispered to Elder 
Peter Murray, of “the Slashing,” “as 
this ‘ll be one of Johnny’s off Saubaths.” 

But as the minister intoned the first 
line of the psalm, Cap’en McKay saw 
Johnny McCloud slip in behind the 
wooden screen. 

“What ‘Ill he be doin’ there?” the cap- 
’en wondered. 

But just then the new precentor rose. 
Rapping his desk, he took the note from 
his fork, and his sonorous voice rolled 
forth the first notes of “Old Turner.” 
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The cap’en’s chest swelled with wind 
and pride. “ Yon’s a voice!” he mentally 
ejaculated, and in common with the re- 
mainder of the congregation he listened 
and let the precentor have the first line. 
+ 2 big voice!” he repeated at its end, 
and taking wind, prepared to follow on. 

But as his mouth opened, clear as the 
note of a lark the tenor of Johnny Mc- 
Cloud floated up from behind the door- 
screen. He was singing “ Pisgah” with 
all the power of his lungs of brass. A 
terrific snort emptied the cap’en’s chest; 
then, drawing in a mighty breath, he let 
out a bellow that would have gr.uced a 
quarter-deck, and sailed after the new 
man into the ocean of song. In his wake 
the minister followed, and the elders af- 
ter him, and for a time it seemed that 
Johnny must come to a quick and in- 
glorious end; but the fortune which at- 
tends the forlorn hope stepped in to 
suecor him. 

So far the younger tribe of Zorra had 
stood open-mouthed, its wide eyes testify- 
ing to its astonishment at this alarming 
schism; but just when Johnny’s fortunes 
were trembling in the balance the famil- 
iarity of his voice beguiled one or two 
to follow. Then, partly by mistake, a 
little by sympathy, but principally under 
the instigation of that mutinous devil 
which is sometimes scotched but never 
altogether killed in the young, the tribe 
raised up its voice in Johnny’s favor. 

From verse to verse, with contradictory 
sentiments and ludicrous contrasts, some- 
times together but more often apart, the 
warring vocalists conducted the battle of 
song. The precentor de jure faced the 
elders and bound up their quavery tones 
in his thunderous bass. His face was 
pale, his arm swung to the time of his 
tune, and his black hair waved sympa- 
thetically in the breeze. And Johnny, the 
precentor de facto, strode out from be- 
hind the screen and led his adherents 
from the centre aisle. Up the scale the 
girl’s soprano and the boy’s treble chased 
his tenor, higher and higher, until they 
hovered above the snorting growl of the 
older folk. 

Now, had the minister selected a long- 
er hymn or Johnny a shorter, the issue 
might have remained long in doubt; but 
the latter, being something of a general, 
had chosen the longest in the book. So, 


when the precentor and his forees had 
run out of vocal ammunition, Johnny 
and the juniors were still in the swing 
of their song. 

“Ye deevil!” Cap’en MeKay growled 
as he ingloriously awaited the close of 
“ Pisgah.” “ Ye deevil! Bide a wee an’ 
the meenister ‘Il ha’ the bones of ye!” 

But thirty years’ toil in that stubborn 
vineyard had made a wise man of the 
minister. He knew that the only way to 
lead a Seot is to let him have his head; 
and when, flushed with triumph, Johnny 
and his comrades subsided, he quietly 
laid aside his spectacles, turned up his 
text, and began preaching. 

In his sermon he made no allusion to 
the scandal just perpetrated, but in the 
secret conclave which assembled to dis- 
cuss ways and means of abating this 
scandal in Israel, he expressed himself 
strongly enough. He, McDow, Peter 0’ 
the Slashing, and Sib Sanderson, the 
cattle-buyer, met in the vestry. Cap’en 
McKay, being a man of authority, skilled 
in driving ungodly sailor-men, was also 
called in, and the new precentor was 
there to give advice in matters of music. 
As they sat about the vestry board, their 
faces reflected the gravity of the cri- 
sis. The minister was serious, MceDow 
glum, the precentor pale but fierce, the 
cap’en red and angry. 

“ Rods!” the latter snorted, when asked 
for his notion of a remedy— rods! guid 
bireh rods for the backs o’ them that 
followed wrang!” 

The minister smiled approvingly, and 
added, “But what about John Mc- 
Cloud ?” 

“Weel,” suggested Slashing Peter, 
who was reputed to rival the serpent in 
wisdom, “I was thinkin’ as it wad be 
fine to give the precentor here the psalms 
for the next meetin’ an’ the loan of the 
Saubath-skule. Through the week, ken 
ve, he drills the bairns i’ the toons, an’ 
next Saubath we jest droon the McCloud 
vill’in i’? hymns of praise.” 

“ Excellent!” commented the pastor. 

“Ou, ay,” Peter allowed. “ But what 
dyou think?” he finished, turning to 
the cap’en. 

“Tt ‘ll do!” the latter grumbled. 
“Though I’d prefer drooning the fellow 
i’ Mud Braneh Crik.” 

So Peter’s plan was adopted, and, in- 
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wardly bewailing the schism which added 
to its stripes and reduced its play, the 
Sabbath-school labored for a week at the 
psalms. And the new precentor wrought 
with them, toiling and sweating, forg- 
ing like some black Vulean_ thunder- 
ous melodies and harmonious lightnings 
to rive the reputation of his foe. 

As the minister ascended the pulpit, 
the following Sunday, the unusual at- 
tendance surprised him so much that he 
tripped and tore his gown. Then, as his 
eye fell on a score of lusty youth who 
were busily distributing themselves in the 
bedy of the congregation, he thought: 
“ Surely those are Embro boys? What a 
pity we could not have kept our trouble 
to ourselves!” 

Johnny McCloud came in late. As he 
strode up the aisle the minister averted 
his eyes, but not before he had seen that 
the rebel was cool as a cod. Not a flicker 
of emotion stirred the muscles of his 
face; if anything, he wore-his funeral 
manner. A grim smile puckered Cap’en 
MecKay’s red face as he noted the un- 
wonted gravity; an expectant leer oiled 
the countenance of Slashing Peter; as 
usual, McDow’s visage was expression- 
less as the round of a spring cheese; the 
new precenior was pale but confident. 

A gasp, caused by the sudden intake 
of many breaths, greeted the minister as 
he rose to announce the psalm. All eyes 
turned on Johnny, but his front remain- 
ed wooden as any maple stump; nor did 
the fact that the minister was lining 
“Pisgah” affect his equanimity. The 
people, however, marked their apprecia- 
tion of the choice by a deep sigh—it was 
but right and proper that Johnny be 
smitten with his own weapon. 

“ Noo!” Cap’en McKay muttered, as 
the precentor rose—* noo for your finish, 
Johnny, my man!” 

Through the kirk the tap of the music- 
fork rang like the snap of a stick; all 
could hear its hum. The precentor raised 
it to his ear, and then—the mouths of 
the twenty lusty youths who had so as- 
siduously hidden themselves in the bowels 
of the kirk yawned cavernously, and 
“Old Turner” rolled forth on a mighty 
wave of sound. 

But the precentor came of iron stock. 
Uneowed by this stroke of fate, he faced 
his foree and launched his song. He 


might as well have tried to stem a tor- 
rent. The Sabbath-school, separately 
marshalled for the occasion, wavered, 
then remembering its stripes and the pain 
and travail of its labors, incontinently 
bolted. “Turner” flowed through the 
windows and raised the echoes in the 
woods. It seized upon all. McDow 
found himself growling at it; Cap’en 
McKay was bellowing the words of “ Pis- 
gah” to the alien tune; even Slashing 
Peter was caught in the pit of his own 
digging and snared in harmonious toils. 

“°Twas a terrible time,” the latter ad- 
mitted, when, after kirk-letting, MeDow 
and the skipper cornered him in the driv- 
ing-shed. 

“JT thought,” the skipper remarked, 
looking at McDow, but keeping Peter 
in the tail of his eve, “as I’d heern some 
fule body talk o’ drooning a scoundrel i’ 
hymns 0’ praise ?” 

“Ay?” Peter politely rejoined; sar- 
donie acquiescence seemed just then to 
be the proper line. 

“But vye'll allow, Peter,” McDow 
pleaded, “as he wasna drooned ?” 

“D’ye really think so, Mr. McDow ?” 

“But was he?” pressed the cap’en. 
“Tell me that, mon. Was he?” 

They stood gazing regretfully north- 
ward, until MceDow sighed: 

“Weel, it’s too late noo. An’ here 
comes Johnny.” When the cap’en’s eye 
had taken cognizance of the fact, he add- 
ed, “ Think ye he’ll keep this up ?” 

“Tf he reckons we don’t want him to, 
yes,” grumbled the skipper; but just be- 
fore Johnny came up he added, “ Mebbe 
we can persuade him till the contrary.” 

The skipper opened up his batteries 
with a cunning, “I saw ye at meetin’ the 
day, John.” 

“Yes? I sometimes gang theer.” 

“Ye’ve been quite reg’lar in yer at- 
tendance o’ late,” chipped in MeDow. 

This was unfortunate, as being likely 
to draw attention to previous lapses in 
church-going which had culminated in 
the present trouble. Johnny took it coolly 
enough, and replied, “ Ye think so?” 

“Be sure an’ come on time next 
Saubath,” the cap’en shouted, as Johnny 
strode off down the Line. 

“T wull!” Johnny bellowed back; and 
he did—much to the eap’en’s disgust— 
and kept it up for the three following 
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Sundays. Indeed, if the last quarter of 
the minister’s salary had not fallen in 
arrears, he might yet have been as a 
prophet in his own country, and if the 
deticit had nat been made up by a box 
social, he would probably have still been 
raising tunes in the North Kirk. By 
some he has been blamed for attending 
that social, and all agree that he ought 
never to have purchased a box; but who 
would suspect an innocent cube of card- 
board —late receptacle of one pair of 
Ladies’ Fine Dongola Kids—containing 
pie and cake for two, of being the cause 
of a man’s downfall ? 

In certain settlements—the very men- 
tion of which sets a Zorra man to wag- 
ging his pow—the holding of secular 
services in the place of worship is com- 
mon enough, but the Zorra folk would 
rather have burned their kirk than 
permit such a_ sacrilege. Therefore, 
though the social was to make the waste 
places in the minister’s salary blossom 
with the flowers of plenty, and thus took 


on a pseudo-sacred character, it was 
banished to the old log school, where 
it came off on the Monday of the third 
week following Johnny’s last victory. 

By half after seven of that evening 
the school was crowded to the door with 
an older growth of lads and lasses. The 
dominie would hardly have recognized 
his own demesne. Flowers and green 
boughs hid the whitened logs, looped tis- 
sue-paper draped the rafters, and a pile 
ot beribboned boxes stood on the mas- 
ter’s desk. Each of these contained the 
choicest product of some girl’s skill in 
cookery. Presently they would be aue 
tioned off, and a purchaser acquired along 
with a box a lien on the company of its 
owner for the evening. 

When Johnny pushed his way through 
the crowd, at a quarter of eight, Sib San- 
derson had opened the auction. 

“Who'll be buyin’ this?” he called, 
and his tones were persuasive as though 
he were selling a horse touched in the 
wind. “Sie a pretty ribbon! Who’s 
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wearin’ the mate o’ this, I wonder? 
Heck, lads, whaur’s yer eyes? There’s 
a bonny lass goes wi’ this.” 

A hesitant silence followed his alluring 
offer. The boys were slyly glancing from 
girl to girl, but nowhere could they find 
a mate for the ribbon on the box. 

“Hoo much?” roared Sib. 

Seeing a chance for a bargain, young 
Sandy “Crik” Murray bid five cents. 
On ue neral principles ot economy * Red 
Geordie McDonald raised him another 
five, and there the bidding stuck. 

“Ten cents bid!” shouted Sib. “ Any 
advance ?” 

It seemed as though the box would £0 
at that; but as Sib raised his hammer, 
Johnny’s eye chanced to fall on a girl 
who sat near by. He had never seen her 
before, and she was pretty; but though 
her blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and trim fig- 
ure instantly captured his fancy, he was 
more concerned just then with the ex- 
pression of her face. Its conscious look 
proclaimed the owner of the box; and 
really it was a shameful thing to be sold 
for ten cents. 

Sib velled. “Go 

“Wan dollar!” Johnny shouted. 

Sib gasped, the people gaped, and 
Cap’en McKay, who had driven his 
young folk down, gave vent to a smother- 


“ Going!” 


ed chuckle. Never in Zorra had such a 
vast sum been -bid for a single box 
the price of a shoat. It was sinful! But 
quickly recovering from his coma, Sib 
handed over the box, and said, 

“Mr. McCloud; mak ye acquainted wi’ 
Miss Ross—the young leddy sitting for- 
nenst ye.” 

A titter passed around the room. The 
girls whispered together, the boys ex- 
changed knowing winks, while Cap’en 
McKay was threatened with apoplexy; 
but taking it as a tribute to his liber- 
ality, Johnny took his seat by his pur- 
chase and began to do the agreeable. 

“Ye’re awfu’ extravagant,” she said. 

“Worth double the money,” he affirm- 
ed, stoutly, and before the evening was 
over he was ready to swear to it. Find- 
ing that she was musical, he quietly put 
out a feeler to try her. 


“¢Piseyv’s’ a fine toon,” he remarked 
with a eritieal air. 
Turner’s’ better,” she replied, smil- 
ing archly; and MeDow, who was pass- 


“ae 


ing and caught the remark, went outside 
and winked solemnly at the moon. 

But Johnny was delighted—it was so 
seldom that one got beauty and taste 
combined in the one person, To him the 
evening passed quickly away. Amateur 
quartets for the nonce escaped his seath- 
ing criticism; ill-sung duets raised but 
a passing shudder; aspiring elocution- 
ists failed to move him. He saw nothing 
but himself—in the girl’s eyes. He had 
no idea that he was half so handsome. 
The cracked glass in his bachelor’s shan- 
tv—-which now for the first time seemed 
very lonesome—never made him look like 
that. So he sat enthrailed, watching his 
reflection dancing and twinkling, some- 
times obliterated by a sweeping lash, to 
be reinstated by a sparkling glance. 

“Ye'll be goin’ wi’ me till the County 
Fair?” he whispered. 

Startled, she glanced up—-this was a 
point that generally took a good six 
months to reach—and the look in his 
eyes made hers droop. But when did a 
girl blame a man for being over-hasty ? 
Blushing, she whispered a shy assent. 

Now for a dozen years Johnny had 
successfully steered his course amid gins 
and snares set by crafty mothers, but 
he fell all the quicker for his previous 
cunning. The stored-up energy which 
ought to have been dissipated on a score 
of loves let loose on this one girl. For 
the next half-hour he made love at a 
furious pace. He obtained her opinion 
on the raising of calves, and found that 
she favored a handful of flaxseed to a 
gallon of warm skim-milk; proved her in 
the mysteries of making and marketing 
butter, and examined her in all things 
that pertain to the curing of meats— 
questions which show the drift of a man’s 
mind just as surely as the publication of 
the banns. And her answers were so 
satisfactory that when, at the close of 
the meeting, they stood outside, he 
breathed his sudden passion in her ear. 

Before she could answer, the cap’en’s 
wagon rattled round the corner, and he 
began to call the roster of his load. 

“Where’s Mag Ross?’ he shouted, 
when all the others were in. 

“Coming!” the girl called. 

“Did you come wi’? them?’ Johnny 
stuttered. 

“ Yes,” she answered; “ but I'll be home 














SHE WOULD HAVE MADE A DOURER MAN THAN JOHNNY FORGET HIS MANNERS 
to-morrow. Come in the evening,” she milk-yard bars, smoking his evening 


added in a whisper, “ an’ ask father.” 
“Come, Maggie!” the cap’en ealled. 
Johnny assisted her in, and after the 
wagon rolled off he extricated himself 
from the press of rigs and stood in the 
shadow of the school until the last load 


departed. He was trying to realize the 
mental revolution he had undergone, 


when he suddenly remembered that he 
did not know where the girl lived. 

“ Ah, weel,” he murmured, turning his 
steps homeward, “she came wi’ Cap’en 
MeKavy’s, an’ I ean fin’ oot frae them.” 

The day following seemed to Johnny 
to be the longest as well as the most 
momentous of his life. The sun lagged 
along its course. He was top-dressing 
his fallow land, and every time he hauled 
a load he set up his fork to mark the 
the shadow. When this 
had made three-quarters of a circle he 
knocked off, cleaned up, and at milking- 
time walked up Cap’en McKay’s lane. 

The cap’en himself was leaning on the 


movement of 


He 
greeting. 
“Do I ken the lassie that sat wi’ you 
las’ night?” he “ Weel—yves! 
An’ what might ye be wantin’ wi’ her?” 


pipe. returned a nod to Johnny’s 


repeated. 


On Johnny suggesting that his busi- 
ness concerned himself alone, the cap’en 
nodded politely and intimated that he 
had better be going about it. 

“Weel, if ye must Johnny 
growled, after two unsuccessful attempts 
to move the cap’en, “ her an’ I’m thinkin’ 
o’ marryin’.” 

The pipe dropped 
hand. Ilis eves grew round as his open 
mouth, and red face 
most remarkable series of changes. 


prise, 


know,” 
from the cap’en’s 


underwent a 
Sur- 


his 


horror, and reprobation 


took their turns, and finally merged in 


anger, 


an expression of comical astonishment. 
“Go,” he puffing out red 
cheeks, “ ve’re thinkin’ 0’? marryin’ ?” 
° Ag” 


“ An’ ve don’t know 


said, his 


who she is? 
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"he. speakin’ of, father,” said the girl, quite 
‘Nor whaur she lives?” shyly. 
‘No.” “Ay!” growled the precentor. “ An’ 


‘Weel,’ mused the skipper, “ I’m no 
under any obligations till ye, but I like 
yer cheek an’ I'll tell. Her father’s an 
EKmbro man, a stranger i’ these parts. 
He’s jes bought the Craig farm on the 
Ninth Line corners.” 

At odd intervals during the next half- 
hour a rumbling chuckle disturbed the 
cap’en’s meditations. As the idea which 
was incubating within his bald head took 
on form a smile crept from the centre 
of his mouth to its wide corners, and just 
about the time Johnny set foot on the 
veranda of Craig farm the eap’en smote 
his thigh and exclaimed: 

“ Eh, Cap’en lad, that was maist funny. 
We must awa’ over an’ tell’t till Me- 
Dow!” 

Margaret Ross was shelling peas in 
the big kitchen, but when Johnny’s shad- 
ow fell athwart the door she jumped up 
and set him a chair. Sitting down, he 
placed his. hat between his feet and as- 
sumed his company manner—a_ proper 
dignity which he might have maintained 
if she had not happened to take the chair 
next but one to his. The space between 
was most provoking; and as he sat there, 
neat, bare-armed, and prettily flushed, 
she would have made a dourer man than 
Johnny forget his manners. He kept 
them, however, until she looked up and 
shyly said: 

“Father’s doin’ up the chores. He'll 
be in soon.” 

Of course this was a very innocent re- 
mark, such a one as any nice girl might 
make to her young man, but it upset 
Johnny. He sidled one foot toward her, 
then the other; but before his body could 
follow, a heavy footfall sounded on the 
veranda. 

“Tere’s father!” she exclaimed, jump- 
ing up. 

As Johnny turned to meet the man he 
proposed as a grandfather for his chil- 
dren, his expectant and_ propitiating 
smile froze into sudden horror. In the 
doorway standing before him was the 


new precentor. 
“This is the young man as I was 


what might he be wantin’, Margaret ?” 

But with the last word of the intro- 
duction she had.slipped quietly away. 
For a space the rival precentors glared 
at each other in silence. Johnny’s face 
was red as an underdone beet, and if it 
had depended on him, the silence might 
have endured to the crack of doom; but 
just when it was growing thick enough 
to cut, the new precentor spoke. 

“Weel,” he said, “which are ye— 
dumb or daft ?” 

Thus eneouraged, Johnny found his 
tongue, and for the next five minutes 
used it in pouring forth such arguments 
as find favor with eareful fathers. And 
while he was talking, the precentor sized 
the situation. From a worldly point of 


“ 


view Johnny was “warm.” He owned 
a hundred fat acres of well-stocked maple 
land, and was reputed a careful manager. 
The lassie might go farther and fare 
worse; but there was the matter of the 
precentorship. 

After Johnny closed his brief, the pre- 
centor cleared his throat with a porten- 
tous hem; then staring abstractedly at 
the wall, he tentatively observed, 

“Twa precentors is ower-many for the 
North Kirk.” 

Johnny wavered. It would be a great 
come-down, and his following would un- 
doubtedly hold that whereas precentors 
were born and not made, pretty girls 
were to be had for the asking. Perhaps 
a compromise might be managed. 

“ There'll be off Saubaths,” he weakly 
suggested. 

The lines writ by those twenty years 
of faithful service on the precentor’s face 
seemed to fill with frost. 

“Twa precentors is ower-many for the 
North Kirk,” he again assured the wall. 

“There’s a plack o’ lassies i’ the twa 
Zorras,” Johnny said to himself; but 
while he was thinking it, a stir in the 
parlor caught his ear: “but no the one 
I’m wantin’,” he quickly added. Then 
he said aloud, 

“Ye’re right—one precentor’s enough 
for any kirk.” 
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The Little Widows of a Dynasty 
BY MRS. EVERARD COTES 
(Sarah Jeannette Duncan) 


HAT-WEARING nation has set- 
tled in the land, and ships have 
gone up the Irrawaddy without 
rowers or sails. In face of signs like 
these it is small surprise in Burma to 
learn that there are no more kings in 
\andalay. 


votten, but his words have come to pass, 


The prophet has been for- 


and the prophecy finds fulfilment in a 
wide and gentle acceptance. Fate, opera- 
ting through pith helmets and_ paddle- 
wheels, would be too strong for any 
dynasty; that seems to be the feeling; 
and the people, with their light philos- 
ophy, look back upon the closing of all 
the royal white umbrellas with a smile, 
as at another lost illusion. 

There are no more kings in Mandalay, 
no more princes even. Thebaw, to his 





present regret—one conjures up the ir- 
ritation with which he reviews the cir- 
cumstance on June nights in Rutnageri 

was persuaded, as we know, to deprive 
the court of most of them by the massacre 
of 1884. Subsequently we British sig- 
nalized our disapproval of that by de- 
porting such scions as escaped. We too 
preferred to have no rivals in popular 
sentiment, and to-day there are none. 
There never was anything but royalty 
and the people; now the pageant has 
blown away, leaving only the people, the 
purest democracy in the world; neither 
is there any order that faces shall be 
hidden in the dust when the Deputy Com- 
missioner goes to polo. They have lost 
the thrill of irresponsible Eastern mon- 
archy; they have gained the Deputy 
Commissioner, who is bored by too many 
descriptive epithets, and unreasonably ir- 
ritated if a lady of the country spreads 
out her square silk shoulder-wrap in for- 
mal worship of him. We must of course 
congratulate them; it is a matter of pro- 
foundest national conviction that the 
Deputy Commissioner is superior to any- 
thing such people could evolve for them- 
selves; but the spectacle of the butterfly 
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going back to the grub is not without its 
poignancy for the light observer. 
Nobody, however, thought it worth 
while to get rid of the queens and the 
they—except Supyalat, who 
went with her king into exile—held no 
menace for either constitutional fabric, 


princesses ; 


it seems. Thebaw spared them, and w 
took them over. They live respectably 
there is melancholy in this by itself—in 
Mandalay. A little while ago I went to 
see some of them there. 

In the old days they could see the 
quarter they live in now by climbing the 
watch-tower inside the palace walls. The 
tower was called the “ Centre of the Uni- 
verse,” and it did command an extensive 
view; doubtless there was very little be- 
yond that the court thought worthy 
of attention. The imaginative Thebaw 
took pleasure in naming the outer dis- 
tricts of his capital; he was afraid to go 
abroad in them, but he gave them charm- 
ing designations. This one was called 
“The Place to Delight In.” 

I intended to make a round of ealls, and 
I began with the address of a very minor 
princess, a lady who might, indeed, have 
been considered a_ princess negligible; 
but I wanted to see all the kinds. I went 
in no great state; there is only one open 
carriage for hire in Mandalay—a_ tiny 
phaeton drawn by a short-legged, short- 
tempered Burmese pony; this is true, at 
least, of last December. I took Bah Too, 
who could interpret into Hindustani. 
Doubtless it would be a distorted mediuin, 
but one sees or hears as one “an. Eng- 
lish - speaking Burmese are searce and 
valuable; it is not the casual stranger 
who can pick them up at pleasure or at 
any tariff. Bah Too had been over the 
bay to Caleutta; he had brushed his 
master’s clothes in Delhi and fed him in 
Cawnpore; had even, in the shadow of 
that august presence, glanced obliquely 
at the fashions and prescriptions of Sim- 
la. I also had seen service in Hindustan; 
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A BURMESE BELLE 


we met in the brief phrases of the lin- 
gua franca. Moreover, Bah Too knew 
the court etiquette. 

To the superficial eye The Place to 
Delight. In looked a trifle desolate. The 
little shuttered and latticed Burmese 
houses stood away from the road, stilted 
on their piles, facing any way (like a 
party not on speaking terms), unfenced 
and unpainted. An empty tin on the 
premises of the Princess Pinha took the 
sunlight strongly; it was labelled “ Thur- 
ber’s Peaches.” ‘A pariah nosed the 
refuse under the house and ran out to 
bark. The bird-cage itself was gray 
with rain, and looked as if any north- 
wester might blow it into rotten wood. 





One or two Bur- 
mese odds and ends 
appeared as we ar- 
rived; they had a 
detached and non- 
essential air, but 
they showed us the 
way up the stair- 
case. We were exX- 
pected, but nobody 
was there; we could 
look unrestrainedly 
about us. Down 
below, through the 
eracks in the floor, 
we could see the 
pariah still rooting 
and discriminating. 
A table stood in the 
middle of the room, 
laden with the baser 
sorts of crockery, 
blue-rimmed bowls 
and yellow milk- 
jugs, there appar- 
ently for observa- 
tion, and on the 
walls hung’ gay 
chromo- lithographs 
of King Edward 
and Queen Alex- 
andra when _ they 
were Prince and 
Princess of Wales, 
he with his blue 
ribbon and his bon- 





homie, she with her 
tiara and her pretty 
smile. The bland 
old Queen was there 
too, and, oddly enough, a Holy Mo- 
ther. They made a crooked line across 
the wall. Two or three cane-bottomed 
dining - chairs were set rigidly expect- 
ant, and on the floor lay some strips 
of soiled matting. The air suggested 
squalidly that the room was used for all 
purposes, principally smoking and sleep- 
ing; it was hard to wait, even for royalty, 
in such an atmosphere. However, I sat 
down, and Bah Too went promptly on his 
haunches behind my chair; and presently 
the princess appeared. She came candid- 
ly yawning, and adjusting a muslin shawl 
to cover easily imaginable deficiencies in 
her attire, one end thrown over her shoul- 
der with a certain grace, nevertheless. 
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She wore the invariable famein, the silk 
petticoat twisted round the body below the 
waist, with no band, and no side seam— 
no seam at all, indeed; it is a simpie paral- 
lelogram, without relation to the fashion 
in eut. Her black hair was drawn tight 
back into an oily knot; her small features 
had bony definition and the tint of old 
ivory, with wide thin lips drawn down 
in the manner of one whose patience is 
forever at an end. So little she was, so 
outlined a marionnette, so shrewd and 
shrewish and shrinking, I never saw any- 
thing of a femininity more pronounced 
Bah Too, 
who deprecated my visit, had 
told me on the way that “ this 
one” had 
the old days for 


tions by beating upon the gullet 


or less appealing. 


been responsible in 


many execu- 


with bamboos, and that finally 
she herself had fallen into dis- 
grace, and been banished from 
court long before the British 
came firing up the river and 
frightening everybody. She 


came over to the pension list 
with the rest, and perhaps the 
readily on this account; 
but her allowance, Bah Too 
hinted, was not precisely on the 


more 





scale accorded to royal ladies 
with nothing against them. She 
gave me a_ perfunctory littl 
cold claw to shake, and _ sat 
down, looking at Bah Too, 

who must be imagined sitting 
on his heels, with his hands 


spread over his thighs and his 
forehead on the ground. Pros- 
tration in the East is acrobatie. 

“ Ask her,” I said to Bah Too, 
“if she is quite well.” 

Bah Too asked her, and she 
said she wasn’t. She said it as a 
little old woman of her aggrava- 
would say it in any 
part of the world, head on one 
side, eve 


ting type 
roving and resentful, 

that of course it 
made no difference whether she 


intimating 


was well or ill; she wasn’t of 
any consequence, and she was 
quite aware of it—pay her an 


emptier compliment if you could. 
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what to expect.” Presently, however, she 
herself bent to the conventionality, with 
the air of despising it, and asked if | 
Then from within ap 
peared a princess of about ten, with a 
dirty face, and that neglected look about 
the nose which it is difficult to associat 
with rank, even in the East. She dragged 
a fat and 
stared at me, vacantly scratching herself. 
We contemplated each other with what I 
felt to be growing hostility, until Pinha, 
who grudgingly. acknowledged her daugh- 
ter, inquired of Bah Too whether J] 


were quite well. 


mongrel puppy by a string, 


knew 
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3ah Too gave me a humiliated 
glance, which said, “I told you 
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A LITTLE MAID ON HER KNEES WITH A_ TRAY 


When I said 
I did, she demanded, with something like 
interest, why this official was not mar- 


the Deputy Commissioner. 


ried. Here we were in a region of con- 
jecture, and one felt, moreover, the deli- 
eacy of hypotheses; but she seemed to 
think I ought to know. It was plainly 
a grievance, the celibacy of the Deputy 
Commissioner; I could only imagine that 
she thought a family man might have a 
nicer sense of domestic exigencies and 
I was begin- 
ning to feel myself entreated with no 
special civility, considering that I had 
been pressed to come,—when my hostess 
showed herself conversant with at least 
one form of Western civilization. Per- 
functorily, as if such trifles might 
please me but were nothing to _ her, 
she produced—of all things! 
graph-album, and drew her chair near- 
er to mine. It was the bulky, old- 
fashioned kind; it rested on both our 


corresponding allowances. 


a photo- 


knees, and the little princess pressed 
against us to look—the mongrel also 





attentive, while 
Bah Too on the 
floor e¢raned up 
from behind. We 
were ourselves a 
“group” of a cer- 
tain felicity, I was 
aware; and the pho- 
tograph - album 
seemed for the mo- 
ment a source of 
real comedy. It lay 
with heavy tyranny 

between us, and we 

turned over the 

pages, she explain- 
ing, I discreetly ad- 
miring, as at any 
polite tea party in 
Suburbia. The dif- 
ference lay in the 
Pinha’s 


pictures made thi 


pictures ; 


counterfeit present- 
| ment of her coun- 
try’s history for 
two checkered dec- 
ades, — pathetically 
faded and fly- 
spotted, but hold- 
ing for her always 


OF PICKLED TEA 


the drama she had 
known. There was the simple, good- 
natured Thebaw squatting on his royal 
cushions, with a supya, a queen, on 
each side—Pinha took special care 
that I should understand which was 
the supya; and there were Thebaw’s 
generalissimo in robes of state (his ad- 
miralissimo too, no doubt, though he had 
no fleet to speak of), and one commanding 
old minister’s wife, who, not satisfied 
with the legitimate arts of the camera 
had had her court costume put on after- 
wards in gilt relief! Only the face and 
hands appeared as nature and the pho- 
tographer made them; the rest was de- 
tailed in arabesques, applied with a brush 
and faithful to the ceremonial cut. It 
brought naively back the days of foreign 
intrigue and adventure, when Mandaiay 
was a haven for half the rastouquoueére 
of Suez; and there, indeed, they were, 
some of them, in Pinha’s album,—impu- 
dent persons of Latin and Levantine ex 
traction, wearing, as if they could not 
help it, the long lip of comedy over their 
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plundering hearts. With flattering in- 
scriptions—* Votre trés-dévoué "—* Avec 
mes grands ‘ omplime nts.” Her tres 

voué, Bah Too communicated, was a 
barber, and taught the court. piquet, re- 
tiring with a fortune. But her pride 
was plainest in her examples of the new 
dispensation—a lady missionary doctor 
with short hair; the Deputy Commission- 
er of an earlier time, fading benevolently 
from his veranda surrounded by a large 
and equally anemic family,—no doubt the 

rigin, in Pinha’s mind, of the scandal 
of a bachelor’s condition. I locked with 
longing, as we closed the book, at the 
picture of the embossed lady, and the un- 
worthy thought of purchase did visit 
me, which, I fear, Pinha, as unworthily, 
might have entertained. But I put it 
away: there are some kinds of pillage that 
are impossible; you cannot carry off the 
wrecks of a dissolving dream. Mean- 
while the table was being set forth by a 
toothless and babbling old Burman, who 
was plainly not a servant, and whose 
position in the household I simply dared 
not inquire into. He brought in with 
pride a steaming dish of rice and chicken, 
and other delicacies more ambiguous. 
Bah Too, on the floor behind me, mur- 
mured, “ Mut kao”—“ Don’t eat.” Bah 
Too had evidently forgotten any Legiti- 
mist sympathies he ever possessed; they 
had been supplanted by painfully ac- 
quired canons as to clean cooking-pots 
and unimpeachable sources of supplies. 
We drew up together, however, Pinha 
and the little princess and the Unex- 
plainable and I, and I compromised 
upon a mandarin orange, Bah Too only 
half assenting. 

We got away on the plea of other visits 
to pay, and the next took us to the house 
of the minister’s daughters. There was 
f garden there, trees and seclusion and 
a grass- plot. On the grass a strip of 
matting, and there reclining a young 
lady of Burma, amusing herself apparent- 
ly with an empty medicine-bottle and her 
thoughts. At the sound of wheels she 
sprang up and fled, leaving a satin sandal. 
It was a remainder of some piquancy, the 
strip of matting and the gay pillow, the 
empty bottle and the sandal; it spoke 
of idle and imaginative hours, knee cock- 
ed up and slipper pendent, and if I had 
heen a suitable prince, I thought, I would 
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have seized the slipper and told the min 
ister’s daughter a fairy tale of the West, 
to gild the ruder things the West had 
taught her. Instead, I climbed the wooden 
outer staircase and shook hands with her 
mother, a plump and elderly lady who 
radiated kindly interest in her visitor. 
She seemed simply consumed with desire 
to express her pleasure; sparks flew up in 
her eyes; and as that was precisely thi 
way I felt, and there was dumbness be- 
tween us except for Bah Too, our eas 
was hard. How charming she was in her 
benevolence, that took me all for granted 
as another human being as friendly in 
my curiosity as she was—a fact which 
there was no need for Bah Too to com- 
municate. And how charming the daugh- 
ters were, coming in with the inimitabl 
shy Burmese sidle, a dab of fresh powder 
on either cheek—they had run away, I 
think, to do-that. The mother indieated 
them with nods, affectionate, explanatory, 
and humorous. 

“ Khin—Khin—Galee,” the minister’s 
elder daughter. 

“ Khin — Khin — Gyi,” the minister’s 
younger daughter. 

Then we all sat on so many chairs and 
looked at each other as if it were the most 
fortunate and delightful occasion pos- 
sible, but rather a joke. It was a comfort- 
able and rather an ambitious room, with 
its centre-table and its musical box and 
its antimacassars; curtains too, tied up 
with bows—all the elements of a parlor, 
lacking only their relation, as things do in 
a shop. My hostesses had a proper pride 
in it—one could see that—and in sitting 
up straight with their hands folded, mak- 
ing polite conversation through Bah Too. 
It was almost a scandal, the interruption 
of the little fat maid who wriggled in on 
her knees with the ceremonial tray of 
pickled tea. She came with a serious 
countenance as a matter of course; all 
visitors expected lepet, and expected it 
from a little fat maid on her knees; but 
the minister’s daughters smiled at each 
other and hurried her away as fast as 
she could stump, while Bah Too, on the 
floor, explained, “It is the custom.” 
As if I had not known that, and been 
prepared to find it delightful! But I got 
no lepet. We continued to converse in 
the European manner; yet it was not 
quite the same. 
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“Who is your father?” inquired Khin 
Khin Galee. 

“ Are you a sister of many?” asked the 
lady of the house. 

“Where is your husband?” ventured 
Khin Khin Gyi, and it was clearly a con- 
genial subject, that of husbands; I had 
to report quite fully upon mine. “ How 
tall is he?” demanded Khin Khin Gyi, 
and Khin Khin Galee begged to know 
“Does he wear an eve-glass?” It was 
a little depressing to be obliged to say 
he didn’t—so plain an ideal, probably 
military, lay behind the eye-glass. As 
we sat, in trotted a two-year-old with the 
air of having been unpardonably for- 
gotten. Ilis distinetive mark of costume 
was his blue turban; there was another 
item, but it was negligible. His aston- 
ished pause at the sight of me was a 
thing I had to kiss him for; and at this 
demonstration the family burst into peals 
of laughter, only the baby taking it se- 
riously, though with complacence. We 
left with many last words—they all 
promised to come and see me in In- 
dia—and went on to eall upon the queen. 
I went with misgiving as well as re- 


luctanece; the atmosphere of court cit 
cles seemed forbidding by contrast wit] 
the geniality of regions that were on] 
near the throne. There was a prosperity 
too, about the Khin Khin family that 
was pleasant to perceive. That the min 
ister’s daughters should be so obviously 
happy and amused in face of the crush 
ing destiny which had overwhelmed thx 
minister was calming to the sympathies 
and soothing to the conscience. On thx 
other hand, I might find the queen in 
rags, with a mortgage on her bird-cage. 
In that case I hoped to be informed upon 
the threshold “Sa Mayjesté ne recoiv 
pas.” 

But the queen was at home, and thre 
of her daughters also. She was a relict 
of Mindén, the king before the last. The 
baw had only one consort that count- 
ed, and that one is with him now in 
Rutnageri. But Mindén’s queens are 
scattered over Mandalay in all degrees 
of dowagerhood. Let us try not to be 
scandalized before the fact that some of 
them have consoled themselves. This one, 
for example, had bent to a gentleman 
who was something in printed calicoes, 
much younger than _her- 
self. In a political convul- 











sion which involves’ the 
fall of kings democratic 
opportunity is of a brill- 
iancy! The person of a 
queen, the lawful custody 
of three princesses — ima- 
gination is troubled by the 
conjunction of such things 
with printed ecalicoes. The 
net result was comfort, 
however; my queen could 
not disguise the fact that 
she was comfortable, and I 
think she had to rake her 
memory for grievances and 
the royal air. To help her 
she preduced her card. It 
was engraved in best cop- 
perplate, ‘‘Mah Khin, 
Queen ”—a precedent and 
a presentiment for every 
court in Europe. 

There was a_ permissive 
note about her interview, 
an attitude of affability 








“KHIN KHIN GyI,"" THE MINISTER’S YOUNGER DAUGHTER 


that I observed with in- 
finite pleasure. It remind- 
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ed me that though times were changed, 
there was nothing more incontestable 
than royalty. Then, to my admira- 
tion of her striped silk tamein, Mah 
Khin, Queen, replied that my costume, 
though of cotton, cost more than hers, 
which was of silk, and I felt with sor- 
row that the consideration of printed 
calicoes had been undermining. The 
princesses appeared one by one and suf- 
fered introduction. The. first was mar- 
ried, the second was religious. Bah Too 
learned with reverence and communicated 
to me with awe that the second kept more 
fast-days than any one, sometimes two or 
three in a week, and was forever making 
offerangs. I gathered that she had not 
wholly dismissed the idea of matrimony, 
but held an equal eye on an alternative vo- 
eation. “In three or four years more,” 
Bah Too informed me, “ perhaps she will 
become a nun.” Nunship in Buddhism is 
not an attractive retreat, and for a prin- 
cess nothing could be sadder. One could 
not help hoping that she would grow plump 
and amiable in time to prevent the ecatas- 
trophe. As to the third princess, her situ- 
ation was more romantic still. She was 
betrothed to a prince whom she had nevy- 
er seen, a prince in banishment on the 
other side of the Bay of Bengal. No 
printed calicoes for her—she chose exile, 
rather, in arid India with a scion of the 
royal house. Government had given him 
leave to come to Rangoon shortly to meet 
his bride; and there they would be mar- 
ried, all under that escorting and pater- 
nal eye, and thenee he would take her 
back to his lonely circumstance in Oudh. 
Not, perhaps, for very long, I was glad 
to hear. Princes in idle bachelorhood 
might play with the inflammable hearts 
of the people; but safely married and 
“entangled,” they were sometimes per- 
mitted to return. “ After three or four 
years,” explained Bah Too. The third 
princess was slight, and prettier than the 
others, and held herself well. “ And do 
you like to be married and go away to 
live in India?” I asked, with that un- 
econscionable liberty we imagine our 
privilege: with children and Orientals. 
Truly and inimitably royal was her reply: 
“Tf circumstances require, I like it.” 
And delivered with an arrogance! 
They fondled their large, partly smoked 
pink and green and gold cheroots. The 
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old lady kept hers in a hole in the lobe 
of her ear; it hung there balanced. But 
this seemed to be out of fashion; the prin- 
cesses wore only topazes there. 

“Why don’t you smoke?’ I inquired, 
and Bah Too explained that it was be- 
cause they feared the custom might be 
unpleasing to a stranger. Not at all, | 
averred; but they would not be. per- 
suaded until I begged to join them, 
screwing, I confess, my courage to the 
sticking-point. The cheroots were quite 
ten inches long, and thick in proportion. 
At that they all unbent, and amid peals 
of laughter the third princess herself gave 
me a light. It was not, after all, in the 
nature of a ecarouse; the cheroot seemed 
chiefly made of sweet-scented herbs 
wrapped in the young fibre of the baim- 
boo; but it was very combustible, and 
sparks flew in coruseations from the end 
of it. I had to be taught, again by the 
third princess, at peril of setting the 
house on fire. 

So we sat in great felicity, and had a 
little more conversation. 

“What kind of a king was Thebaw ?” 
I asked, boldly, knocking my cinders off 
into the nearest receptacle. The old 
queen gave me a shrewd and cautious 
glance. “ht is not good to disclose 
family failings,” she said, and we all 
puffed in silence for a moment. “ You 
might suddenly be murdered without in- 
vestigation,” she went on presently, “ but 
it is not good to disclose family failings.” 

There was no denying this; I applied 
myself thoughtfully to letting my cheroot 
go out. 

“Now there is more peace of mind, 
but poverty also, and no amusements.” 

Equally incontrovertible, alas! But it 
was growing late; Bah Too, with an eye 
on his master’s dinner, had been looking 
anxious for some time. Twilight is short 
in the East, and the shadows grew per- 
emptorily about my royal hostesses; fate 
could hardly overtake them faster. The 
old queen came with me to the stair; she 
had her memories; she would hold out 
longer. The princesses were a slighter 
tradition, such stuff as regrets are made 
of. “he princesses stood in a row, mute 
and remote; to my farewell glance they 
had vanished into vagye and fanciful 
outlines swaying about three rouad spots 
that glowed against the dusk. 
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The Mocking of the Gods 


BY AMELIE RIVES (Princess Troubetszkoy) 


I 

UTH took off her riding-hat, tossed 

it on the bed, and rubbing her 

fingers two or three times across 
the red mark that it had left upon her 
forehead, sat down listlessly at the open 
window. A warm wind was bending the 
silver poplars just opposite; their shim- 
mering reflectio: played over her face, 
making it seem even paler than before. 
She gazed straight into their swaying 
depths, until her eyes dazzled, and dark 
spots swam before them; then she closed 
her eyelids and remained quite still for 
some time. When she opened them again, 
her glance fell upon a hand-glass that lay 
on the table near her outstretched arm. 
She raised it with quiet deliberation, 
and looked close into its revealing depths. 
She spared herself nothing, and that ter- 
rible little confidante of women, which 
receives all and imparts all in equal si- 
lence, told her anew, detail by detail, 
what she had long known--that her 
beauty was no longer even on the wane, 
but had waned, gone out forever. 

She looked exactly what she was—a 
woman of fifty-three who had been beau- 
tiful, who still had handsome features, 
whose rich hair was still abundant but 
entirely white, save for two broad streaks 
of golden sorrel that ran from the tem- 
ples through its whole length. 

It was not for these details that she 
was searching, however. In her deep 
intensity she brought the mirror so close 
to her face that it became suddenly dim 
with her breath. To her fantastically 
bitter mood it seemed as though a sort 
of gray blush had overspread its surface. 

“Tt is ashamed—ashamed to show me 
what I am looking for,” she said aloud; 
then, as if startled, she rose abruptly 
and thrust it from her, face down, among 
the other articles upon the table. 

Just at this moment some one knocked 
at the door—a light, soft sound like the 
whisper of a knock. One could not have 


imagined the sort of person who entered, 
from this knock of hers. She was taller 
than Ruth, but singularly like her, with 
a stately, imposing figure and the gilt- 
white hair of age. She was also dressed 
in white from head to foot. Even her 
slippers, with their old-fashioned, quilled- 
ribbon rosettes, were of pure white “ Mar- 
seilles”; and fastening her hair, which 
was rolled back into a single great coi! 
like Ruth’s own, was a delicately carved 
ivory comb, the exact hue of the ears 
which it touched on either side. 

“Pussy ...” she said; then stopped, 
smiled, advanced a step or two, holding 
out her hand, on the open palm of which 
lay a little parcel, primly tied in tissue- 
paper and ribbon yellow with age. 

“ You know you persuaded me to wear 
one ...and I thought...I felt... 
The truth is, dearie, I’ve the. strongest 
feeling that this evening means a crisis 
in our lives.” 

Her voice had changed entirely as she 
uttered these last sentences, and, from 
being rather timid, had become firm, 
while full of emotion. As she ended, she 
slipped one arm about Ruth’s shoulders 
and drew her close, kissing her pale 
cheek. 

“You see ...I1 have mine on,” she 
continued. “And I want you to wear 
yours... Yes, yours!... They will 
both be yours some day, and I want the 
pleasure of seeing you wear it... Of 
seeing it with these same old eyes of 
mine, that may see . . . in His mercy... 
Yes, that may see. . . Ah, my brave, good, 
darling child! Think, think, just think 
what this meeting may mean to all of 
us, and forgive ... forgive your silly 
old aunt!” 

She broke down entirely at +his point, 
and Ruth was obliged to hola her sob- 
shaken body with both arms. Could the 
kind soul have seen her niece’s face, she 
would have been even more overcome. 
The bitterness of death seemed to con- 
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veal it. She looked tixedly over her 
aunt’s bowed head, as though at some 
form, and the expression in her 
et, steady eves seemed to say: “So it’s 
is it ¢ I know 
vou. I am in mortal fear of you, but I 
shall not run from you.” 
After a little while she heard her own 
ice saying gently: 
“ That’s all right, 
But hush now. Try to quiet your- 
self. They’ll hear. Uhey’re just under 
the window.” And as she 
pressed the still shaking form into an 
arm-chair towards which she had guided 


vague 


you, So you’ve come ¢ 


I know. 


auntie dear. 
she spoke 


it while speaking. 

‘I know.—I think I know, dearest 
auntie,” she repeated. “ And I'll do just 
what you wish—that is—” 

She had not time to add more before 
the other broke in quickly: 

“No, no. You don’t realize. 

Here it is.” She sat up eagerly, not 
tind her handkerchief, but 
smearing the tears from her eyes with 
her mittened thumb. 

your 


Look. 
waiting to 


“ Tere it is, dearie, 
great-grandfather’s knee-buckle. 
You know you so often begged me. 

You told me how pretty it would look, 
and not out of place; and so this even- 
ing. for this evening, you know, I’ve 
put mine waistband. Look... 
And I to do the same. a 
seems like a sort of consecration,—as 


on my 


want you 


if 
ll 


She bent 


“T see,” said Ruth, hastily. 
her head over the quivering hand and be- 
gan to untie the little parcel, and she kept 
thinking as she did so: “It only needed 
this. 


. This makes all complete ;—this 
especial reminder of ‘His great mercy’ 
on this particular evening.” 

“Tt would have seemed almost blas- 
phemous to me at any other time,” Miss 
Mackenzie was whispering, her tears dried 
by her keen interest in her niece’s action, 
‘but now, as I said 

“Yes, ves, dear. As you said.” 

A large, old-fashioned knee- 
buckle of paste set in silver, such as were 
worn by high dignitaries of the Church 
in Virginia about sixty years ago, lay 


very 


among its yellow wrappings upon Ruth’s 
palm. 

“Yes, your dear 
father’s knee-buckle,” 
lady, answering her swift 


bishop - grand- 
murmured the old 
look of sur- 
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“T thought that for each of us 
to wear one this evening would 

“Very well, dear, I will. 
of you to think of it. 
my habit.” 


prise. 


lt Was sweet 
Just let me change 


When the two women went out upon 
a little later, Ruth was also in 
white, and on a broad silk ribbon at her 
waist shone the buckle. Her 
husband and his friend rose to meet them, 
and the latter, Walter Thurlow by name, 
wondered that he had not noticed before 
Then 


first 


the lawn 


famous 


the perfect symmetry of her figure. 
that he had 
seen afternoon she was in her 
habit and that 
her hat had also concealed the extraordi- 
hair which thickly from 
low, fine Such hair he 
had never imagined. It looked as though 
a broad brush dipped in gold dust had 
been drawn over masses of spun glass, 
brilliant the 
curve of the head, and spiralling through 
the thick coils to their very ends. She 
held her head nobly, almost defiantly, as 


remembered when 
her that 


and 


he 


loose covert - coat, 


hary how 


rose 


her forehead. 


leaving two bands 


across 


though somewhat conscious of its strang: 
erown. Thurlow thought that above thx 
pleasant smile with which she greeted 
him her eyes looked out rather coldly. 
“A strange, very reserved nature,” he 
told himself. 
had seen her an hour ago, and was puz 
zled. 
ful bay mare, leading her husband’s horse 
by a lunging-rein; for he, Hugh Davidge, 
was completely blind. Both herses had 
been startled by a bit of paper blowing 


The n he recalled her as he 


She had been mounted on a power 


along the road, and he reealled the eag« 
look of anxiety on her face. 


r 
Iler eyes 
had not been cold then, nor her voice, as 
she murmured low words of encourage- 
ment and explanation to her husband. 

It had been delightful to watch the 
quiet power with which she calmed the 
startled animals, for she was a consum 
mate horsewoman. There had been some 
thing infinitely pathetic also in the whole 
seene; in the way that the blind man’s 
turned instinctively toward the 
sound of that low voice,—his utter help- 
lessness, athlete though he was,—and the 
woman’s tender, protecting gestures. 

Here, too, om this sunlit lawn, the dif- 
ference in their ages struck him as ap- 
palling. forty, 


eyes 


Davidge was only and 
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looked several years younger, with his 
thick brown curls, clean-shaven face, and 
eager smile. His movements, too, wert 
almost boyishly impetuous,—the true ex- 
pression of his high-strung, artistic na- 
ture chafing, though not bitterly, under 
the thrall of blindness. 

Thurlow recalled, with a sense of per- 
sonal pain, the way that she had looked 
upon her wedding-day fifteen years ago. 
Then that strange hair had been one 
splendid web of pure gold—the cheeks 
richly tinted, the lips full and red. Then, 
too, Davidge had not been blind. 

“Ts 1x possible ?” he asked himself. 
“ This grief has made her an old woman, 
while he ... he seems to have grown 
younger under it.” 

In truth, there was a sort of repressed 
jovyousness, a certain restless anticipation 
as of some happy event, that informed 
Davidge’s whole manner. It showed it- 
self now in the way in which he grasped 
his friend’s arm, pulling him forward a 
pace or two, and shaking him slightly 
the while. 

“We've got him, Ruth! We’ve got the 
‘famous man’ at last! After fifteen 
.« Just think of it! ... The 
humbug! ... And ealled himself my 
best friend at college!” 

“She notices it, too,—and it pains 
her,” continued Thurlow in his thought. 
“A strange woman. ..I1 doubt if one 
could ever know her well.” Then he 
laughed and began to excuse himself, to 
join in gay reminiscences, 


years! 


I] 

The Davidges’ had been a love match 
of the most ardent description, in spite 
of the difference in their ages. At that 
time she was a singularly beautiful wo- 
man of thirty-eight, and he a brilliant 
young painter of twenty-five. Friends 
and enemies, of course, predicted dis- 
aster, and it had come, but in a totally 
different shape from any that had been 
foretold. When he was just beginning 
to distinguish himself in the world of art, 
and chiefly as a remarkable colorist, sud- 
den blindness had come upon him—blind- 
ness so total and of so unique a kind 
that the most celebrated oculists had in 
vain attempted even to give it a correct 
name. For many years their time had 
been spent in seeking out one famous 


scientist after another, only to receive 
the same tragic answer: “ We cannot giv 
you any hope. We seareely know mor 
than yourselves. Perhaps with time 
with further discoveries 

At first he had wished only for death, 
but little by little, with the divine pa- 
tience of a wife who has also something 
of the mother in her, Ruth had won him 
from his despair; little by little, day by 
day, month by month, she had persuaded 
him to use those wonderful finger-tips, 
which are the blind man’s eyes, in th 
art of sculpture, anu at thirty-three hi 
was as well known for his plastie work 
as he had once been for his rare coloring. 

As for his love for her, it was neither 
more nor less then idolatry. He could 
searcely bear her to be away from him 
for a moment. She sat with him in his 
studio, read to him, walked and rode with 
him, and this love of his kept, moreover, 
all the passionate ardor of its beginning. 
He was her lover, her worshipper. In 
some subtle way his blindness seemed to 
have descended like a cloud upon them. 
veiling immortal youth c* feeling. 

At the time when Walter Thurlow had 
met them so unexpectedly they were 
spending the summer with Miss Macken 
zie at her old home, “ The Mallows,” in 
Albemarle County, Virginia. She was 
Ruth’s aunt, but her devotion to both 
was equal, for they were distant cousins 
as well as husband and wife, and Miss 
Mackenzie had considered Hugh as a son 
ever since his boyhood, when he used to 
spend all his holidays at “ The Mallows.” 
Ruth was also her adopted daughter, and 
this dear old soul, this “ maiden lady,” as 
she insisted upon being called, lavished 
enough love upon the two to have amply 
provided for a family of ten. Her agita- 
tion over Thurlow’s arrival will be partly 
explained by the fact that he was one of 
the most distinguished oculists of his day, 
and had just performed a successful oper- 
ation upon a man long ago pronounced to 
be hopelessly blind. 

This thought crossed Thurlow’s mind 
as he watched Ruth’s expression and the 
nervous excitement of his friend’s man- 
ner. His heart contracted suddenly as 
though squeezed. 

“Poor chap! ... Poor chap! .. .” he 
said to himself. “ But she . I don’t 
understand her. ... She seems to dis- 
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like me... to be forcing herself to be in which the candle moved up and down 


eivil... One would think .. .” Ile 
broke off, more at a loss than ever. 

At the tea table a rather singular 
incident occurred. This tea table was 
charming, by-the-way, with its bare ma- 
hogany surface polished as only time and 
what Miss Mackenzie ealled “ elbow- 
grease” can polish mahogany, with its 
antique silver tray of huge proportions, 
and eut-erystal bowls filled, the one with 
candied melon-rind and the other with 
red currants, that looked like heaps of 
jade and rubies; its old china plates, 
holding thinly shaven rolls of brown and 
white bread, already buttered; its great 
flagons of milk and iced tea; its mound 
of moss-roses in the centre. They had 
been talking of resemblances, and Da- 
vidge had asked Thurlow, suddenly, 

“Don’t you think that my wife looks 
very like her aunt ?” 

“ Extraordinarily so,” he had answer- 
ed. “If it were not for the difference in 
their... .” But his sentence was inter- 
rupted by the sharp sound of broken 
glass, and he had looked up to see Miss 
Mackenzie, her face searlet, trying with 
trembling fingers to gather up the pieces 
of the pitcher which she had just let fall. 
IIe started to her aid, glancing at Mrs. 
Davidge as he did so. She was sitting 
like a statue, her eyes downeast, her lips 
blanched. 

“Well, of all extraordinary house- 
holds!” thought the young man. “ Does 
the dear old lady think I’m going to make 
love to her? And the other, . . . what in 
the name of Heaven does she think ?” 

The rest of the evening was passed in 
pleasant if somewhat commonplace fash- 


ion on the old stone portico. Yet an- 
other thing was to happen, however, be- 
fore Thurlow’s curious impressions of 
that first day at “The Mallows” was 
complete. A room had been given him on 
the ground-floor in one of the wings, 
and as he undressed he walked to and fro, 
delighted with everything —the quaint 
solid wooden shutters that barred from 
the inside; the folding-sereen of yellow 
glazed paper,on which were pasted silhou- 
ettes of gentlemen in knee-breeches and 
ladies in hoops; the old water-colors done 
with a fine camel’s-hair brush; the little 
steps that were to help him into his 
mountainous bed; the brass candlestick 


in a little groove, and which had been 
given him to light him down the winding 
corridor that led to this east wing. 

As he blew out the light a whippoorwill 
began to eall, so near that he thought it 
must be upon the window-sill. At first 
it seemed pleasant, very Virginian, like 
everything else about him. “ My mother 
was a Virginian too,” he told himself, 
with a sleepy sensation of pleasure and 
a sort of comradeship with the bird. 
After a while, however, the persistent, 
rhythmic sound began to grow annoying. 
He counted the notes—* Two hundred 
and one, two hundred and two, three, 
four— 

“Confound the thing!” he suddenly 
broke off, and jumping up, or rather 
down, from his bed, went to the window, 
intending to frighten the persistent 
serenader away. Just as he had put his 
hand on the sill, a sound as of some one 
brushing through the grass startled him. 
The next moment a tall figure, all in 
white, the head uncovered, passed close 
by him on the lawn outside. He recog- 
nized her by that strange hair even in 
the starlight. It was Mrs. Davidge. She 
went up to a fringe-tree about ten feet 
from the window and began to rustle the 
branches softly with a long stick. 

“Go away! go away!” she kept saying 
in a whisper; and presently, with a quhirr 
of indignant wings, the whippoorwill fled. 
She stood still for a moment, looking af- 
ter it, and pressing back the hair from 
her forehead with a deep breath of re- 
lief. 

“T’m all at sea,” reflected Thurlow, as 
he climbed back upon his Alp-like rest- 
ing-place. “I should never have called 
her a nervous woman.” 


It 


When the Davidges had met Thurlow 
on the old turnpike along which Thack- 
eray and Dickens had travelled on their 
way to Richmond, he was going to “ The 
Mallows ” to spend a few hours only. But 
Davidgé had so urged him, seconded by 
Miss Mackenzie and his wife, that it had 
ended in his promising to stop for at least 
a week. 

His luggage had been sent for, his mail 
forwarded—everything, in fact, done for 
his comfort and ease of mind. It was 
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not until some time afterward that he 
recalled a certain lack of warmth in Mrs. 
Davidge’s manner from the first. As has 
been said, Davidge and he had been old 
college chums, until his departure for 
Germany, where he had lived ever since. 
They were about the same age, but Thur- 
low was unmarried. He had never been 
what is ealled “in love.” His profession 
absorbed all his vitality. And yet he was 
very human, affectionate, tender-hearted. 
ITe would have liked to lie down at night 
feeling the universe at peace, healed, and 
happy,—by his hand perhaps; that was 
only the more human. As the next day 
passed, he found himself more interested 
in observing Davidge than his wife. 
Something in the whole appearance of 
his blind, vividly blue eyes, their move- 
ments, their lustre, the way in which 
they turned swiftly toward any bright 
point of light, arrested his attention, fill 
ed him with thought,—with a certain 
thought that concentrated all his mind. 

“Perhaps,” he said to himself—* 
haps.” 

Great specialists had been mistaken be- 
fore now. He even smiled at this last 
thought. Was he not himself a “ great 
specialist”? But so serious were his 


per- 


ponderings, so weighty the conclusions to 
which he came, that on the third day of 
his visit to “ The Mallows ” he felt himself 
justified in speaking to Ruth about the 
matter. He even went to seek her in 
order to do so, and he never forgot the 
tepid, sickly-sweet odor that flowed about 
them while they talked. 

She had been helping her aunt to pre- 
serve damsons in the old-time Virginia 
way—that is, by using a little charcoal- 
oven for boiling the kettle. He found 
her under a gnarled pear-tree, close by 
the thicket from which the damsons had 
been gathered. A little negro girl, in on 
faded red garment, was fanning the coals 
with a palm-leaf fan neatly bound with 
black. From the laundry near by came 
the smell of strong lye soapsuds and the 
scorched ironing-board. Ruth had on one 
of the big “grass” hats that Virginia 
farmers wear, her cheeks were burnt a 
dark pink, her blue gingham skirt pinned 
up under her white apron. She held in 
one hand a ladle full of purplish “ scum,” 
which she was just about to throw away, 
when the little negress darted up, crying: 
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“Don? tho it ’way, Miss Ruth! 

Gi’ it to we!... We'll make = sally- 
bubbles wid it!” 

“She means ‘svllabub.”” Ruth had 
explained, smiling, and this smile had 
emboldened him to speak. 

‘Can I talk with you just a minute, 
Mrs. Davidge q”? he asked, bluntly. She 
became grave at once, looked him straight 
in the eyes, and pulling down her turned 
back sleeves, handed the ladle to the lit- 
tl darky. 

“Aunt Ruth!” she ealled, and Miss 
Mackenzie emerged from the laundry. 
also a little flushed, but anxious for the 
welfare of her preserves. She was only 
too willing to superintend for a while. 

Ruth and Thurlow went a little apart 
under some old acacia-trees. She took 
off the uncouth hat and fanned herself 
with it while he spoke, At each word 
that he uttered she grew paler and paler, 
until her face was ghastly under those 
scorched patches of color. 

“And you say... you mean 
you mean you think it would be worth 
while,—that there would be no danger?” 
she at last managed to mutter in a hoarsi 
voice. She did not look at him now. 

Thurlow answered, firmly: “ Yes. What 
I mean is this: we can but try. There 
will be no danger at all.” 

“Well, then...” She still looked 
away from him; he saw the folds of lawn 
at her throat move with its heavy beat- 
ing. 

“All this is the most natural thing 
in the world,” he argued to himself; but 
something in her air, in her way of tak- 
ing it, baffled him, even annoyed him. 

“ She ought to be beside herself with 
joy at the bare hope,” he thought. “ She 
ought to look at me to ask questions 

the strange woman!” 

She did neither, however. After wait- 
ing a moment she merely said in a low 
“T suppose you have told him?’ 

“No,” he said; “I wanted to speak to 
you first.” 


tone, 


“Thank you,” she answered, absently. 
Then, as if remembering something, 
“Thank you,” she added, in a louder 
voice. She even began to move away 
from him, then turned suddenly and 
came back, still without meeting his eyes. 
“ When will you tell him?” she asked. 

He stammered in his astonishment. 
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‘Bat you...but you... E's you 
who 

‘I would rather you would tell him to 
morrow morning,” she went on, calmly. 
“Tf you told him now, it would keep him 
awake all night. And, if you would be 
so kind, I would like you to tell my aunt, 
too. It would be very kind of you. 
At any time.” 

Before he could reply she had gone 
back to the preserving-kettle, and taking 
the great ladle again into her hands, was 
earefully skimming the purplish froth 
from its surface. 

A few hours later, as they were all sit- 
ting together under the silver poplars on 
the lawn, he noticed a little ring, very an- 
tique, that Miss Mackenzie wore on her 
finger. As he bent forward, admiring it, 
the old lady, pleased with his interest, 
took it off and handed it to him to ex- 
amine more closely. It was of different 
shades of hair woven together and set in 
chased gold. As he talked he slipped it 
upon his own finger, which it fitted per- 
feetly. 

“Just see!” eried Miss Mackenzie. 
“Tt fits him! But then he has those won- 
derful hands of ... of... 

She broke off, confused, and Thurlow 
glanced up. Ruth’s eyes were fixed upon 
his hands with a look of such loathing, of 
such hostile repulsion, that involuntarily 
he drew off the ring and hastened to re- 
turn it to her aunt, at the same time 
thrusting his hands into his_ pockets. 
After a few moments he rose and strolled 
uway to the river-side. He stood looking 
down at the water as it quivered by him 
without seeing it. 

“ My God!” he said, aloud, finally, “ she 
doesn’t want it!” 

IV 

Nothing could have been more touch- 
ing than the way in which Davidge and 
Miss Mackenzie received Thurlow’s state- 
ment, qualified as it was by all the seien- 
tist’s doubt of himself, of results. Had 
it not been for his Anglo-Saxon blood 
he could have taken them both in his arms 
and wept over them, so full of genuine 
human pathos was the whole situation: 
these two so evidently looked upon him as 
a ministering god; he knew himself to be 
so mere an atomy, so absolutely another 
like themselves. 


Meanwhile Ruth’s manner remained 


unchanged; the same stilly evenness of 


voice and look and gesture; the sam 
reserve. Her eyes did not again betray 
her. No slightest action of hers gave the 
least clew to her real state of mind; but 
the human side of him asserted itself 
strongly. He grew to dislike her, with 
an active dislike that made him silent 
in her presence, that kept him from vol 
untarily looking at her. 

He had been at “ The Mallows” fow 
days before Davidge suggested that hx 
should visit his studio. This was a large 
building of glass and rubble, situated near 
the little river, with a clump of Lombardy 
poplars rising stiffly at one end. The 
smell of clay and moist cloths pervaded 
it. On the shelves lining the walls were 
the usual collection of plaster casts, both 
antique and taken from Davidge’s own 
work. The poplar leaves cast a tremulous, 
greenish light across these pale images, 
causing them seemingly to smile, to 
frown, to wink, with various expressions 
as of ghostly life. 

It was evidently a workshop where the 
master worked hard, with no thought of 
guests or pretty decorations; but upon a 
rough wooden table there was a great 
bowl of eglantine, quite fresh, its pun- 
gent, woody scent mingling with that of 
the damp clay. 

Davidge went straight to it, and thrust 
his face into the cool leaves. “ She never 
forgets,” he said, as if to himself; and 
then turning, went with equal certainty 
to the stand upon which was his latest 
piece of work, swathed in its wet, dis- 
colored bandages. He had insisted upon 
his wife coming with them, and she 
walked a little behind him as he went 
toward it. She was very pale to-day. 
Her forehead showed haggard, upright 
lines in the side-light; her hair seemed 
to drag, back from the temples, slightly 
lifting the ends of her long eyebrows. 
Thurlow thought that she looked ill. It 
was only yesterday that he had spoken 
of his plans about the restoration of his 
friend’s eyesight. The others had talked 
of almost nothing else ever since; she 
only had been silent, save when forced 


to give assent or dissent to certain par- 
ticulars; and always she had kept that 
deathly pallor, as of some secret disease 
that was consuming her inch by inch. 
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THE MOCKING 
Now. as she followed her husband, as he 
put his hand on the swathed form upon 
the stand, a flood of color welled pain 
fully over her throat and face. It was as 
if he had touched and hurt her, instead 
of touching the clay form. 

‘ Listen,” began Davidge, in. his lov- 
‘listen, Walter; I’m go- 


ing to give vou a real proot ot friendship. 


able , Bay VOICE 


This is the love of my life, or, rather, 
the work of my life. No one has ever 
seen it but Ruth—not even that blessed 
old aunt of ours. But I want you 
Well, you shall judge for yourself. 
And with deft touches he began unwind 
ing the wet cloths. 

Suddenly, as though impelled by some 
force she could not resist, Ruth moved 
started from a trance, as it were, seizing 
with both hands her husband’s arm. 

i. eS You must not. 
You must not... No!” she said, in a 
thick, broken voice. “ No, I tell vou!” 
And she held his arm, her breast heaving, 
her throat contracting visibly in her ef- 
fort to control herself. . . For a moment 
the blind eyes were turned on her almost 
with expression in their wide gaze, so 
great was his evident surprise; then his 
whole face quivered and broke suddenly 
like water under a touch. 

“Of course, dearest, of course... I 
ought to have known,” he hastened to 
assure her. “I ought to have under- 
stood. . .” He took her hand and held it 
in both his own while continuing to speak. 
now addressing Thurlow: “It was to be 
just for us two. . . My idea of her, you 
know. As I told you, no one else has 
seen it. And perhaps... Very like- 
ly ie = He broke off, his brows eon 
tracting as at a painful thought. “The 
truth is.” he went on, in a quieter way, 
“she’s probably flattered me, this dear 
thing here: she spoils me so. I can’t 
tell, but probably the likeness is wretched, 
and she doesn’t want me to give myself 
away to you. That’s it! TI’ve hit it, I 
know. Come, Ruth, be honest! Don’t 
deny that’s your chief reason. After 
all...” He lifted his hand from hers 
suddenly and rested it upon her thick 
hair. “ Who am I—who is any man that 
he should try to put sunlight into clay? 
No, don’t mind, Ruth. We oughtn’t to 
mind him, Walter, you know, after all 
that’s happened these last days. He’s like 
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one of us... Besides "—here his voice 
grew gay again, half teasing,—* why 
shouldn't an artist comment on his wife’s 
heautv’ Lord, how she hates it. dear 
thing! She never did think herself a 
beauty, but Pll put it to you, Walter, as 
a cool man of science,—leaving out the 
deplorable mouth and chin, ete., did 
you ever see such coloring in your 
life Could you mateh me this hair, 
even in memory 4 Sometimes ” — his 
voice dropped—“ when I touch this liv- 
ing gold, as I do now, sometimes, 
ves, I seem to see.” 

And during all this speech, during 
those unutterable moments in’ which 
Thurlow felt as though mentally impaled, 
some awtul fascination glued his eyes 
to the face beneath the hair, . .. a face 
which seemed to be dead and yet alive, 
like some mask in a nightmare, upon 
which the sweat stood in fine beads, in 
which the eves were more like those of 
one blind than the eves of the man be- 
side her. And_ those steady eves were 
fixed upon his, compelling, holding them, 
as though they said, “You see a soul 
stark naked ...a soul stark naked.” 
While at the same time the smell of the 
clay became the smell of fresh - dug 
graves,—in his throat, in his nostrils, 
stifling, sickening him. 

He did not remember how they parted, 
whether they spoke; how he came to be 
walking alone by the river, very fast, 
pressing through the dense undergrowth 
of birch and willow, not heeding the 
path, only walking, walking. 

“My God! what a horrible thing! ‘ 
My God! what a horrible thing!” he kept 
saying over and over in time to his own 
footsteps. Bits of Scripture, of nonsense 
rhymes, of music-hall ditties—odds and 
ends from Heaven knows where crowded 
higgledy-piggledy into his mind: 

“THe maketh the blind to see...” 


“ There was an old man who said how 
Shall I ’seape from this terrible cow. 


“Eyes is to the blind. “Rise up in 
dee cha’yot, early in dee mawnin’. 
Then again: 
“ My God! what a horrible thing! 
All at once he sank down on the matted 
river-grass, dropping his head into his 


” 


hands. But his thoughts whirled on more 
tumultuously than ever. 
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THE MOCKING 


“T must go away... No. I can’t go 
away now. I cannot see her again... 
I will have to see her. But I cannot. 
You must. You will have to. You will 
have to go back and speak to her and look 
at her and be near her—near that woman 
whose naked soul you have shamelessly 
gazed at. You ass. You dolt. You 
worse than blind leader of the blind. 
You fool who have taken it upon you to 
play God and crush two lives in your 
hand like empty shells!” 

He opened and shut his right hand, 
that true surgeon’s hand, with its narrow, 
supple palm, its long, nervous, pliant fin- 
gers tapering from the second phalange. 
He stared down at it, much as that poor 
woman had once stared, and it seemed to 
him for an instant as though he were 
really she,—that this hand, in which he 
had often felt such an almost childish 
pride, were loathsome, smeared with 
blood, a regular butcher’s hand. . . He 
started to his feet and began to walk on- 
ward again, faster than before. What to 
do? When? What to say? How to say 
it? It was of no use. His thoughts were 
a hopeless tangle of mere shreds. He 
came to‘no conclusion. His one longing 
was to get away, without being seen, 
without saying farewell to any one... 
And this was impossible, and yet this was 
all that he could think of. 

“QOh, it’s damnable, damnable!” he 
said, aloud. “The whole thing is an ac- 
cursed shame!” 

“Yes,” repeated a low, clear voice close 
beside him, “it is damnable, and it is 
an accursed shame.” 

Vv 

He sprang around, to find himself face 
to face with Ruth Davidge, who stood 
looking at him calmly, even compassion- 
ately. 

“That is why I have come to speak 
with you about it,” she went on. “ You 
have borne a great deal to-day, and I have 
borne a great deal for fifteen years,—al- 
most everything’ that a woman can bear, 
I think . . . except a child,” she ended, 
with a smile so shocking that Thurlow 
turned away his head. He was trembling 
slightly; she was as quiet as her low 
voice. 

“ No—don’t turn away. Don’t be afraid 
of me. I have come to help you, not to 
Vou. CVL.—No. 631.—17 
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make seenes. I am not hysterical, but I 
feel that I can help you; so why should 
I let shame keep me back? Souls have 
their modesty as well as bodies. You 
have seen mine stripped before you to- 
day. You will have to look at it again, 
because I can help you only in that way. 
Do you understand? I mean, of course, 
do you understand that I am going to 
try to help you? You could not under- 
stand the rest until I’ve explained; even 
then perhaps you won’t be able to. Peo- 
ple have always thought me strange— 
every one but— Hugh.” Again she 
smiled, and, still smiling, added, “ And 
afterwards perhaps even he will think 
me ‘ strange.’ ” 

Thurlow literally could not speak. She 
looked about her and then said: 

“Let us walk on a little to the right. 
There is an old cherry-tree that has 
fallen there, near the water. It will 
make a nice seat, and no one will in- 
terrupt us.” 

She went ahead, looking, with her 
beautiful victorious gait, as though she 
had just discovered joy’s hiding-place, and 
were on her way thither. It was indeed 
a charming spot to which she had led 
him. The old tree had fallen in such a 
way that half its roots still nourished 
it, and the branches among which they 
placed themselves were thick with leaves 
and young fruit already beginning to 
turn a faint waxen scarlet. Overhead 
an ash spread its tent of foliage, set here 
and there with flowerlike gleams of sky. 

For some moments after they were 
seated Ruth said nothing, just remained 
very still, her hands resting, palm up- 
ward, one within the other, upon her 
knee, her gaze following the flow of the 
little stream. 

At last, without moving, she lifted her 
eyes and fixed them upon his. They were 
remarkable eyes, of a clear, greenish hazel, 
with clusters of small dark red spots near 
the pupils. Thurlow recalled a descrip- 
tion of the eyes of William Rufus that 
he had read when a boy, and those same 
eyes seemed now to be regarding him 
with a look of tranquil hatred. Never 
had he imagined a look of such frank 
and at the same time such implacable 
hostility. When she spoke the sweet 
composure of her voice startled him so 
that he blushed. 
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“Mr. Thurlow,” she said, “you dis- 
like me very much, and I think I have 
hated you from the first moment I saw 
you. No, I am not going to be melo- 
dramatic. You will see that for your- 
self after I’ve talked to you for a few 
moments. I am simply going to tell you 
the truth—to try to, that is. It’s a very 
hard thing to do even when one tries. 
After what happened in the studio just 
now, you can imagine that my—well, say 
dislike for you, hasn’t lessened. No... 
please don’t. Why should you say any- 
thing? It wasn’t your fault. You were 
put in almost as hateful a position as 
I was... And yet. Yes, it’s true. 
A woman never forgives a man for hav- 
ing seen her worst weakness, even by ac- 
cident. To be found out in a crime... 
that would be bearable. . . But the oth- 
er... something that smacks of the 
ridiculous. . . I believe most people are 
glad when a person who knows something 
ludicrous about them dies. And it’s not 
your fault, either, that I. . . dislike you. 
You are a good man; yes, you are good, 
even noble—one feels that. But it is 
strange, strange how little that has to do 
with one’s liking or disliking people— 
nothing at all. Now I am not good. No; 
1 ask you not to interrupt me. I know 
that I am not, but I didn’t know it fully 
until I met you. Just let me go on speak- 
ing, please, and you will understand. 
When I first saw you, from the very mo- 
ment I looked at you, I felt how it was 
going to be, how it must be. And I hated, 
hated you. I knew everything that was 
going to happen. Yes, even what hap- 
pened just now in the studio. I knew I 
was to be spared nothing, and when I 
realized how I could feel, how it was in 
me to feel, I hated myself more than I 
hated you. I fought with myself. I tried 
my best. I struggled—how I did strug- 
gle! It was no use. When I thought 
of the humiliation before me, of my hap- 
piness all broken, ground into powder, 
into the dirt, of how it would come 
through you—when these thoughts came 
to me I used to kill you in imagination. 
I used to say over and over: ‘ Let him fall 
dead—let him fall dead. Here,—now— 
before it happens.’ Do you remember the 


night I drove the whippoorwi!l away near 
your window? Well, I knew you were 
there, watching me. And I came there, 


close beside your room, because something 
drew me. I thought, ‘ If I could only kill 
him quietly and slip back to my room, 
no one would ever suspect me.’ I laid 
awake all night thinking of it, and I 
came back several times. I prayed that 
you would go away or die. It may seem 
strange to you that I pray, but I do, some- 
times; and sometimes I believe in a God. 
and sometimes I don’t. Sometimes | 
think of Him as a great bully who plays 
with us, and laughs, laughs . . .” 

She paused a moment and stared up at 
the sky with a look of bold insolence. 

“When I was quite a little thing,” sh¢ 
continued, in a reflective, half-dreamy 
tone, “I tried to arrange things for my- 
self. I used to read the Bible a great 
deal, and one day I came across the words, 
‘God repented Him that He had mad 
man.’ This seemed to let in a wonderful 
light. I could never believe that He re- 
quired the blood of His Son before He 
would forgive the world, and these words 
seemed to explain everything to me. [| 
thought that since God repented, He must 
have done something to repent of; so, in 
that case, He was not perfect. And I 
made out a belief for myself. I believed 
that He saw what a cruel thing He had 
done when He made man so wicked and 
full of suffering, and that in order to for- 
give Himself, and be forgiven by men, He 
must also become a man for a time and 
share their pain and misery, and in that 
way He would expiate His fault in hav- 
ing created them, and become ‘ perfect 
through suffering.” That God I could 
ee And I did love Him for a long 
time. Then afterwards, when He made 
Hugh blind—” She broke off,—recom- 
mencing the next moment, however: 
“ And now, when He is about to give him 
back his sight .. .” 

Thurlow would have forfeited half his 
reputation to escape those deadly eyes. A 
cold sweat broke out upon his forehead. 
He moved slightly, tried to speak. With 
inexorable calmness she went on: 

“But you must have understood some- 
thing of what I mean, there in the studio, 
when he spoke of my . . . beauty, of this 
golden hair of mine. Something, not all, 
perhaps. I am going to explain quite 
clearly—that is, unless you have guessed. 
But no; I will explain. 

“Tt is like this. He thinks me beauti- 
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ful, he thinks of me as he last saw me, 
because I have taken advantage of his 
blindness, because for fifteen years I 
have posed as being a second Ninon de 
l'Enclos. And I have been helped in this 
by that dear, good, orthodox aunt of 
mine. . . Yes, she has helped me bravely 

. fibbed by silence and equivocation, 
out of sheer love for us both, all the while 
that she felt it to be a sin. And because 
of our sin, as I suppose you would eall 
it, he has been happy and ‘in love’ with 
me; and I...I have been happy too, 
all these years—until you came—” 

“For God’s sake .. .” Thurlow man- 
aged to utter. 

“God has nothing to do with it,” she 
said, composedly. “ There is such a thing 
as Fate. It had to be. Only ”—here she 
rose and stood looking down at him, a 
sudden flame in her cheeks and _ those 


POVERTY. 


curious eyes of hers—* only I want to 
warn you—in spite of seeming dramatic, 
I must warn you—that I might do you 
harm ... if a good chance offered and 
he would never suspect. I am not all 
bad, you see. I came here to warn you of 
that, and also to beg you to go on,—to 
do all that is in your power for him.” 

“But afterward,” groaned Thurlow.— 
“afterward ... for you both “sd 

She turned from him in silence, but 
he could not endure it. He sprang to 
his feet and stood full in her way. “It 
is not necessary. . . It can’t be! ... It 
will be hell,—hell for you both .. .” 

“<Why, this is hell, nor am I out of 
it,” she quoted, slowly; and as he gazed 
at her, half stupefied, she smiled once 
more, and holding him with her com- 
pelling eyes, stepped past him, and so out 
of sight among the willows. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 
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KISER 


HE people eall him rich: his lands 
Stretch very far and very wide; 
They call him rich, yet there he stands 
Ill-eclad and bent and hollow-eyed. 


The people call him rich: his gold 
Is piled in many a yellow heap, 
But he is all alone and old, 
And when he dies no one will weep. 


They eall him rich, but where he dwells 
The floors are bare, the walls are bleak: 

They call him rich; he buys and sells, 
But no fond fingers stroke his cheek. 


They call him rich: he does not know 
The happiness of standing where 
Sweet winds across the meadows blow 
And toss the verdant billows there. 


They call him rich, but he is blind 
To beauties of the earth and skv: 
Distrustful of all humankind, 


They call him rich—I know not why. 































































The Apotheosis of the Reverend 
Mr. Spangler 


BY MARGARET DELAND 


I 
ISS ELLEN BAILY kept school 
M in the brick basement of her old 
frame house on Main Street. 

The children used to come up a flag- 
stone path to the side door, and then step 
down two steps into an entry. Two rooms 
opened on this entry; in one the children 
sat at small, battered desks and studied; 
in the other, Miss Baily heard our les- 
sons, sitting at a table covered with a red 
cloth, which had a white Grecian fret for 
a border and smelt of crumbs. On the 
wall behind her was a faded print of 
Belshazzar’s Feast; in those days this 
was probably the only feasting the room 
ever saw—although there were two de- 
canters (empty) on a thin-legged side- 
board, and a silver-wire cake-basket which 
held always three apples. Both rooms 
looked out on the garden;—the garden 
and, in fine weather, Mr. David Baily!... 
Ah me—what it was, in the dreary 
stretches of mental arithmetic, to look 
across the flower-beds and see Mr. David 
—tall and dark and melancholy—pacing 
up and down, sometimes with a rake, 
oftener with empty hands; always with 
vague, beautiful eyes fixed on some inner 
vision of heart-broken memory. Miss 
Ellen’s pupils were confident of this 
vision because of a tombstone in the 
burial-ground, which recorded the death 
of Maria Hastings, at the romantic age of 
seventeen; — and, as everybody in Old 
Chester knew, Mr. Baily had been in love 
with this same seventeen-year-old Maria. 
To be sure, it was thirty years ago; but 
that does not make any difference, “in 
real love,” as any school-girl can tell you! 
So, when David Baily paced up and down 
the garden paths, or sat in the sunshine 
under the big larch, we all knew that he 

was thinking of his bereavement. 
In the opinion of the older girls, grief 


had wrecked Mr. David’s life; he had in- 
tended to be a clergyman, but had left 
the theological school because his eyes 
gave out. “He cried himself nearly 
blind!” the girls told each other with 
great satisfaction. After that he tried 
one occupation after another, but some- 
how failed in each; which was proof of a 
delicacy of constitution induced by sor- 
row. Furthermore, he seemed pursued 
by a cruel fortune; “ Fate,” the girls 
called it. Elderly, unromantic Old Ches- 
ter did not use this fine word, but it ad- 
mitted pursuing disaster. 

For instance: there was the time that 
David undertook the charge of a private 
library in Upper Chester, and three 
months afterwards the owner sold it! 
Then Mr. Hays found a job for him, and 
just as he was going to work he was laid 
up with rheumatism. And again, Sam 
Wright got him a place as assistant book- 
keeper; and David, after innumerable 
tangles on his balance-sheet, was obliged 
to say, frankly, that he had no head for 
figures. But he was willing to do any- 
thing else; “any honest work!—that is 
not menial,” he said, earnestly. And 
Sam said, why, yes, of course; only, he’d 
be darned if he knew what to suggest. 
But he added, in conjugal privacy, that 
David ought to be hided for not turning 
his hand to something. “ Why doesn’t he 
try bootblacking? Only, I suppose, he’d 
say he couldn’t make the change correct- 
ly! He doesn’t know whether two and 
two make five or three ;—like our Sam.” 

“Why, they make four, Sam,” said 
Mrs. Wright. And Samuel stared at her, 
and said, “ You don’t say so!” 

There had been no end of such happen- 
ings;—“ and none of them my brother’s 
fault,” Miss Ellen told the sympathetic 
older girls; who glanced sideways at Mr. 
David, and wished that they might die 
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and be mourned as Mr. David mourned 
Maria! 

The fact was, the habit of failure had 
fastened upon poor David; and in the 
days when Miss Ellen’s school was in its 
prime (before the new people told our 
parents that her teaching was absurdly 
inadequate), he was depending on his 
sister for his bread and butter. That 
Miss Ellen supported him never troubled 
the romantic souls of Miss Ellen’s pupils 
any more than it troubled Miss Ellen— 
or Mr. David. “ Why shouldn’t she?” the 
girls would have demanded if any such 
rudely practical question had been asked ; 
“he is so delicate; —and he has a 
broken heart!” So that was how it hap- 
pened that the pupils were able to have 
palpitating glimpses of him, walking 
listlessly about the garden, or dozing in 
a sunny window over an old magazine, 
or doing some pottering bit of carpenter- 
ing for Miss Ellen; but never losing his 
good looks, or the grieved melancholy of 
his expression. 


Miss Ellen had been teaching for 
twenty years. 

It is useless to deny that unless one 
has a genius for imparting knowledge, 
teaching is a drudgery. It was drudgery 
to Ellen Baily, but she never slighted it 
on that account. She was conscientious 
about the number of feet in the highest 
mountain in the world; she saw to it that 
her pupils could repeat the sovereigns of 
England backwards. Besides these funda- 
mentals, the older girls had Natural 
Philosophy every Friday; it was not, per- 
haps, necessary that young ladies should 
know that the air was composed of two 
gases (the girls who had travelled and 
seen the lighted streets of towns knew 
what gas was), nor that rubbing a cat’s 
fur the wrong way in the dark would 
produce electric sparks;—such things 
were not necessary. But they were in- 
teresting, and, as Mrs. Barkley said, if 
they did not go too far and lead to 
scepticism, they would do no _ harm. 
However, Miss Ellen counteracted any 
sceptical tendencies by reading aloud, 
every Saturday morning, Bishop Cum- 
mings on the Revelation, so that even Dr. 
Lavendar was not wiser than Miss EI- 
len’s girls as to what St. John meant by 
“a time, and a time, and a half of a 


time”; or who the four beasts, full of 
eyes, before and behind, stood for. For 
accomplishments, there was fine sewing 
every Wednesday afternoon; and on Mon- 
days, with sharply pointed pencils, we 
copied trees and houses from neat little 
prints; also, we had lessons upon the 
piano-forte, so there was not one of us 
who, when she left Miss Ellen’s, could 
not play at least three pieces, viz., “ The 
Starlight Valse,” “The Maiden’s Pray- 
er,” and “ The Last Rose of Summer.” 

Ah—well, one may smile! compared to 
what girls know nowadays, it is of course 
very absurd. But all the same, Miss Ellen’s 
girls knew some things of which our girls 
are ignorant: reverence was one; humili- 
ty was another; obedience was a third. 
And poor uneducated folk (compared 
with our daughters) that we of Old Ches- 
ter may be, we are, if I mistake not, glad 
that we were taught a certain respect for 
our own language, which, though it makes 
the tongue of youth to-day almost unin- 
telligible, does give us a joy in the wells 
of English undefiled which our children 
do not seem to know;—and for this, in 
our dull Old Chester way, we are not un- 
grateful! However, this may all be 
sour grapes. 

At any rate, for twenty painstaking 
years, Miss Ellen’s methods fed and 
clothed Mr. David. Then came the win- 
ter of Dr. Lavendar’s illness, and the 
temporary instalment of the Rev. Mr. 
Spangler, and Ellen Baily realized that 
there were other things in the world than 
David’s food and clothes. 

Dr. Lavendar, cross, unbelieving, pro- 
testing, was to be hustled down South by 
Sam Wright; and the day before he 
started, Mr. Spangler appeared. That 
was early in February, and Dr. Lavendar 
was to come back the first of May. 

“ Not a day sooner,” said Sam Wright. 

“T’ll come when I see fit,” said Dr. 
Lavendar. He didn’t believe in this go- 
ing away, he said. “ Home is the best 
place to be sick in. The truth is, Willy 
King doesn’t want me to die on his hands, 
—it would hurt his business,” said Dr. 
Lavendar, wickedly; “I know him!” 

But to Mr. Spangler Dr. Lavendar said 
other things about Willy, and Sam 
Wright, too; in fact, about all of them. 
And he pulled out his big red silk pocket- 
handkerchief with a trembling flourish 
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and wiped his eyes. “I don’t deserve 
it,” he said. “I’m a dogmatic old fogey, 
and I won’t let the new people have their 
jimerackery; and I preach old sermons, 
and I’ve had a cold in my head for three 
months. And yet, look at ’em! A purse, 
if you please! And Sam Wright is going 
down with me. Sam ought to be ashamed 
of himself to waste his time; he’s a busy 
man! No, sir; I don’t deserve it. And 
if you take my advice, you'll pray the 
Lord that your people will treat you as 
you don’t deserve.” 

Mr. Spangler, a tall, lean man, very 
correctly dressed, who was depended upon 
in the diocese as a Supply, made notes, 
solemnly, as Dr. Lavendar talked; but 
he sighed once or twice, patiently, for 
the old man was not very helpful. Mr. 
Spangler wanted to know what Sunday- 
school teachers could be relied upon, and 
whether the choir was very thin-skinned, 
and which of the vestry had chips on 
their shoulders. 

“None of ’em. I knocked ’em all off, 
long ago,” said Dr. Lavendar; “ don’t you 
worry about that! Speak your mind.” 

“T have,” said Mr. Spangler, coughing 
delicately, “an iron hand when I once 
make up my mind in regard to methods; 
but I think it best to canvass a matter 
thoroughly before making up my mind.” 

“Tt is generally wise to do so,” said 
Dr. Lavendar, very meekly. 

“Of course,” Mr. Spangler said, kind- 
ly, “you belong to a somewhat older 
period, and do not, perhaps, realize the 
value of our modern ways of dealing with 
a parish—I mean in regard to firmly 
carrying out one’s own ideas. I suppose 
these good people do pretty much as they 
please, so far as you are concerned ?” 

“ Perhaps they do,” said Dr. Lavendar, 
very, very meekly. 

“So, not wishing to offend, I will ask 
a few questions: I have heard that the 
parish is perhaps a little old-fashioned 
in regard to matters of ritual. I have 
wondered whether my cassock would be 
misunderstood ?” 

“ Cassock 2?” said Dr. Lavendar. “ Bless 
your heart, wear a pea-jacket if it helps 
you to preach the Word! It will only be 
for ten Sundays,” he added, hopefully. 

The Rev. Mr. Spangler smiled at that; 
and when he smiled one saw that his 
face, though timid, was kind. 


So Dr. Lavendar, growling and scold- 
ing, was bundled off, and Mr. Spangler 
settled down in the shabby Rectory. His 
iron will led him to preach in his sur- 
plice, and it was observed that a silver 
cross dangled from his black silk fob. 
“But it’s only for ten weeks,” said Old 
Chester; and asked him to tea, and bore 
with him, and did nothing more severe 
than smile when he bowed in the creed ;— 
smile, and perhaps stand up a little 
straighter itself. 

This, of the real Old Chester. Of 
course the new people were pleased; and 
one or two of the younger folk liked it. 
Miss Ellen Baily was not young, but she 
liked the surplice better than Dr. Lav- 
endar’s black gown and bands, and the 
sudden sparkle of the cross when Mr. 
Spangler knelt gave her a pang of plea- 
sure. David, too, was not displeased. 
To be sure, David was rarely stirred to 
anything so positive as approval or dis- 
approval. But at least he made no ob- 
jections to the cross; and he certainly 
brightened up when, on Saturday after- 
noon, Mr. Spangler called. He even talk- 
ed of Gambier, to which he had gone for 
a year, and of which, it appeared, the 
clergyman was an alumnus. Miss Ellen 
had a pile of compositions on the table 
beside her, and she glanced at one oc- 
easionally so that she might not seem to 
expect any share: in the conversation. 
But all the same, Mr. Spangler noticed 
her. He was not drawn to the brother; 
still, he talked to him about their col- 
lege, for Mr. Spangler believed that be- 
ing agreeable was just as much a clergy- 
man’s duty as was changing the book- 
marks for Advent of Lent;—and duty, 
as Mr. Spangler often said, was his 
watchword! Furthermore, he was aware 
that his kindness pleased the silent, smil- 
ing woman :eated behind the pile of com- 
positions. 

It pleased her so much that that night, 
after David had gone to bed, she went 
over to Mrs. Barkley’s to talk about her 
caller. 

“Well,. Ellen Baily,” Mrs. Barkley 
said, briskly, as Miss Baily came into the 
eircle of lamp-light, where Mrs. Bark- 
ley, sitting very erect, was hemming a 
red flannel petticoat for the missionary 
barrel, “so you had a visitor to-day? 
T saw him, cross and all!” 
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“Tt was a very small one,’ Miss Baily 
protested; “and only silver.” 

“ Would you have had it diamonds?” 
demanded Mrs. Barkley, in a deep bass. 
“ Oh, well; it doesn’t really matter; there 
are only nine more Sundays. But Sam 
Wright says he shall mention it when he 
writes to Dr. Lavendar.” 

“T suppose Dr. Lavendar saw it before 
he went away,” Ellen said with some 
spirit. 

Mrs. Barkley grunted, and twitched the 
petticoat over. “ Well, it’s to be hoped he 
doesn’t take his religion out in crosses, 
that’s all! He’s not a very active la- 
borer in the Vineyard, anyhow. I sup- 
pose you know about him?” 

“Why, no,” Ellen said; “nothing ex- 
cept that he supplies a good deal.” 

“ Supplies? yes; because his mother 
left him a house in Mercer, and enough 
to live on in a small way; so he likes 
supplying better than taking a charge 
where he’d have to work hard and couldn’t 
have his comforts.” 

“Why doesn’t he take a charge where 
he could have his comforts ?” 

“Can’t get the chance,” Mrs. Barkley 
explained, briefly. “Not enough of a 
preacher. And besides, he likes his ease 
in Zion. Rachel Spangler’s old house, 
and her Mary Ann, and his father’s li- 
brary, and, well, the flesh-pots of Mercer! 
and supplying, just enough to buy him 
his ridiculous buttoned-up coats, that’s 
what he likes. I suppose he uses the same 
old sermons over and over. Doesn’t ever 
have to write a new one. However, he’s 
here, and maybe Old Chester will do him 
good. Ellen Baily, did you know that 
we have a new-comer in Old Chester? 
A widow. I don’t like widows. Her 
name’s Smily. Foolish name! She’s 
staying at the Stuffed Animal House. 
She’s Harriet Hutchinson’s cousin, and 
she’s come down on her for a visit!” 

“ Maybe she’ll make her a present when 
she goes away,” said Ellen, hopefully. 

“Present! She needs to have presents 
made to her. She’s not got a cent but 
what her husband’s brother gives her. 
He’s a school-teacher, I understand; and 
you know yourself, Ellen Baily, how 
much a school-teacher can do in that 
way ?” 

Miss Ellen sighed. 
“Well,” proceeded Mrs. Barkley, “I 
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just thought I'd tell you about her, be- 
cause if we all invite her to tea, turn 
about, it will be a relief to Harriet: 
she isn’t well, that gir!! I’m really un- 
easy about her. And I guess the Smily 
woman won't object to Old Chester food, 
either,” said Mrs. Barkley, complacently. 
“T’ve asked her for Tuesday evening, 
and I thought I’d throw in Mr. Spangler 
and get him off my mind.” 

“ David likes him so much,” Miss Ellen 
began. 

“ Does he?’ said Mrs. Barkley. “ Well, 
tell him to come; he can talk to Mr. 
Spangler. I’m afraid I might hurt the 
man’s feelings if I had to do all the talk- 
ing. I seem to do that sometimes. Did 
you ever notice, Ellen, that the truth al- 
ways hurts people’s feelings? But I 
knew his mother, so I don’t want to do 
anything to wound him. I won’t ask you, 
Ellen; I don’t like five at table. But just 
tell David to come, will you?” 

And Miss Baily promised, gratefully. 
Poor David was not often asked out in 
Old Chester. 

II 

The supper at Mrs. Barkley’s was a 
great oceasion to David Baily. Right 
after dinner he went up to the garret, 
and Ellen heard him shuffling about over- 
head, moving trunks. After a while he 
came down, holding something out to his 
sister. 

“ Guess I'll wear this,” he said, briefly. 
It was an old black velvet waistcoat work- 
ed with small silk flowers, pink and blue 
and yellow. 

“T haven’t seen gentlemen wear those 
waistcoats lately,” Miss Ellen said, doubt- 
fully. 

Mr. David spread the strange old gar- 
ment across his narrow breast, and re- 
garded himself in the mirror above the 
mantel. “Father wore it,” he said. 

Then he retired to his own room. 
When he reappeared he wore the waist- 
coat. His old black frock-coat, shiny on 
the shoulders and with very full skirts, 
hung so loose in front that the flowered 
velvet beneath was not conspicuous; but 
Mr. David felt its moral support when, 
at least ten minutes before the proper 
time, he started for Mrs. Barkley’s. 

His hostess, putting on her best cap 
before her mirror, glanced down from 
her window as he came up the path. 
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“Ellen ought not to have sent him so 
early,” she said, with some irritation. 
“Emily!” she called, in her deep voice, 
“just go to the front door and tell Mr. 
Baily to go home. I’m not ready for 
him. Or he can sit in the parlor and 
wait if he wants to. But he can’t talk 
to me!” 

Emily, a mournful, elderly person, 
sought, out of regard for her own feel- 
ings, to soften her mistress’s message; 
but David instantly retreated to walk up 
and down the street, keeping his eye on 
Mrs. Barkley’s house, so that he could 
time his return by the arrival of Mr. 
Spangler. 

“ He’ll come at the right hour, I pre- 
sume,” he said to himself. Just then he 
saw Mrs. Smily stepping delicately down 
the street, her head on one side, and a 
soft, unchanging smile on her lips. As 
they met she minced a little in her step, 
and said: 

“Dear me! I’m afraid I’ve made a 
mistake. I’m looking for Mrs. Barkley’s 
residence.” 

“Mrs. Barkley resides here,” said Mr. 
David, elegantly. 

She looked up into his sad, dark eyes, 
with a flurried air. “ Dear me,” she said, 
“T fear I am late!” 

“ Oh, not late,” said poor David. “ Per- 
haps we might walk up and down for a 
minute longer ?” 

Mrs. Smily, astonished but flattered, 
tossed her head,-and said, Well, she 
didn’t know about that! But all the 
same, she turned, and they walked as far 
as the post-office. 

“T’m afraid you are very attentive to 
the ladies,” Mrs. Smily said, coquettishly, 
when David had introduced himself; 
and David, who had never heard a flirta- 
tious word (unless from Maria), felt a 
sudden thrill and a desire to reply in 
kind. But from lack of experience he 
eould think of nothing but the truth. 
He had been too early, he said, and had 
come out to wait for Mr. Spangler,— 
“and you, ma’am,” he added, in a polite 
after-thought. But his hurried emphasis 
made Mrs. Smily simper more than ever. 
She shook her finger at him and said, 

“Come, come, sir!” And David’s head 
swam! 

At that moment Mr. Spangler, button- 
ed to his chin in a black waistcoat, came 
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solemnly along, and, with his protection, 
David felt he could face Mrs. Barkley. 

But, indeed, she met her three guests 
with condescension and kindness. “ They 
are all fools in their different ways,” she 
said to herself, “but one must be kind 
to them.” So she made Mrs. Smily sit 
down in the most comfortable chair, and 
pushed a footstool at her. Then she told 
Mr. Spangler, good-naturedly, that she 
supposed he found Old Chester very old- 
fashioned. “Don’t you be trying any 
candles on us,” she threatened him, in a 
jocular bass. As for David, she paid 
no attention to him except to remark 
that she supposed time didn’t count with 
him? But her bushy eyebrows twitched 
in a kindly smile when she said it. Then 
she began to talk about Dr. Lavendar’s 
health. “It is a great trial to have him 
away,” she said. “ Dear me! I don’t know 
what we will do when the Lord takes 
him. I wish he might live forever! 
Clergymen are a poor lot nowadays.” 

“Why, I heard,” said Mrs. Smily, 
“that he didn’t give entire satisfaction.” 

“What!” cried Mrs. Barkley, in her 
deep voice. “ Who has been talking non- 
sense to you? Some of the new people, 
I'll be bound!” 

Mrs. Smily, very much frightened, 
murmured that no doubt she was mis- 
taken. Wild horses would not have 
drawn from her that she had heard Annie 
Shields, that was, say that Dr. Lavendar 
had deliberately advised some one she 
knew to be bad; and that he had refused 
to help a very worthy man to study for the 
ministry; and that the Ferrises said he 
ought to be tried for heresy (or some- 
thing) because he married Oscar King 
to their runaway niece; and that he would 
not give a child back to its repentant 
(and perfectly respectable) mother. “And 
a mother’s claim is the holiest thing on 
earth!” Mrs. Smily had said when this 
was told her. After hearing these things, 
Mrs. Smily had her opinion of Dr. Laven- 
dar; but that was no reason why she 
should let Mrs. Barkley snap her head 
off. So she only murmured that no doubt 
she had made a mistake. 

“T think you have,” said Mrs. Bark- 
ley, dryly; and rose, and marshalled her 
company in to supper. “ She’s a perfect 


fool,” she told herself, “but I hope the 
Lord will give me grace to hold my 
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tongue!” Perhaps the Lord gave her too 
much grace, for, for the rest of the even- 
ing, she hardly spoke to Mrs. Smily,—she 
even conversed with David rather than 
look in her direction. 

For the most part the conversation was 
a polite exchange of views upon harmless 
topics between Mrs. Barkley and Mr. 
Spangler, during which Mrs. Smily cheer- 
ed up, and murmured small ejaculations 
to David Baily. She told him that she 
was scared nearly to death of the stuffed 
animals at Miss Harriet’s house. 

“ They make me just scream!” she said. 

David protectingly assured her that 
they were harmless. 

“But they are so dreadful!” Mrs. 
Smily said. “Isn’t it strange that my 
cousin likes to—to do that to animals? 
It isn’t quite ladylike, to my mind.” 

Mr. Baily thought to himself how lady- 
like it was in Mrs. Smily to object to 
taxidermy. He noticed, too, that she ate 
almost nothing, which also seemed very 
refined. It occurred to him that such a 
delicate creature ought not to go home 
alone; the lane up to Miss Harriet’s 
house was dark with overhanging trees, 
and furthermore, half-way up the hill it 
passed the burial-ground. In a burst of 
fancy David saw himself near the low 
wall of the cemetery, protecting Mrs. 
Smily, who was shivering in her ladylike 
way at the old head-stones over in the 
grass. He began (in his own mind) a 
reassuring conversation: “ There are no 
such things as spectres, ma’am. I assure 
you there is no occasion for fear ” ;—and 
at these manly words she would press 
closer to his side. (And this outside the 
burial-ground: oh, Maria, Maria!) 

But this flight of imagination was not 
realized, for later Emily announced that 
Miss Harriet’s Augustine had come for 
Mrs. Smily. 

“Tid she bring a lantern?” demanded 
Mrs. Barkley. “That lane is too dark 
except for young folks.” 

Augustine had a lantern, and was wait- 
ing with it at the front door for her 
charge; so there was no reason for Mr. 
David to offer his protection. He and 
Mr. Spangler went away together, and 
David twisted his head around several 
times to watch the spark of light jolting 
up the hill towards the burial-ground 


and the Stuffed Animal House. When 


the two men said good-night, Mr. Span- 
gler had a glimpse of a quickly opened 
door, and heard an eager voice—* Come 
in, dear brother. Did you have a delight- 
ful evening ?” 

“Tow pleasing to be welcomed so af 
fectionately!” said the Rev. Mr. Span 
gler to himself. 


II] 


The gentle warmth of that welcome 
lingered persistently in Mr. Spangler’s 
mind. 

“T suspect that she kissed him,” he 
said to himself; and a little dull red 
crept into his cheeks. 

Miss Ellen, dark-eyed, gentle, with 
soft lips, made Mr. Spangler suddenly 
think of a spray of heliotrope warm in 
the sunshine. “That is a very poetical 
thought,” he said, with a sense of regret 
that it probably could not be utilized in 
asermon. But when he entered the study 
he banished poetry, because he had a 
letter to write. It was in answer to an 
offer of the secretaryship of a church pub- 
lishing-house in a Western city. 

Dr. Lavendar, it appeared, had men- 
tioned his name to one Mr. Horatius 
Brown, stating that in his opinion Mr. 
Spangler was just the man for the place; 
— “exact, painstaking, conscientious,” 
Mr. Brown quoted, but forbore to add 
Dr. Lavendar’s further remark that Mr. 
Spangler would never embarrass the 
management by an original idea. “ He’ll 
pick up pins as faithfully as any man I 
know,” said Dr. Lavendar, “and that’s 
what you religious newspapers want, I be- 
lieve?” Mr. Spangler was not without a 
solemn pride in being thus sought out by 
the ecclesiastical business world, espe- 
cially when he reflected upon the salary 
which Mr. Brown was prepared to offer; 
but acceptance was another matter. To 
leave his high calling for mere business! 
A business, too, which would involve ex- 
act hours and steady application ;—com- 
pared with that, and with the crude smart 
bustle of the Western city, the frugal 
leisure of his placid days in Mercer as- 
sumed in his mind the sanctity of with- 
drawal from the world, and his occasional 
preaching took on the glow of missionary 
zeal. “No,” said Mr. Spangler, “ mer- 
cenary considerations do not move me a 
hair’s-breadth!” Mr. Spangler did not 
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eall his tranquil life in Mercer, his com- 
fortable old house, his good cook, his old 
friends, his freedom from sermon-writing, 
mercenary considerations, On the con- 
cir- 


“ 


trary, he assured himself that his 
cumstances were far from atiluent; but 
he must endure hardness,” he added, 
cheerfully. And very honestly his de- 
clination seemed to him something that 
Heaven would place to his credit. So 
he wrote to the publishing-house that 
he had given the proposition his most 
prayerful consideration; but that he be- 
lieved that it was his duty to still labor 
at the Sacred Desk;—and duty was, he 
hoped, the watchword of his life. And 
he was Mr. Brown’s obedient servant and 
brother in Christ, 
AuGustus SPANGLER. 


Then he settled down in Dr. Laven- 
dar’s arm-chair by the fire in the study; 
but he did not read the ecclesiastical pa- 
per which every week fed his narrow 
and sincere mind. Instead he wondered 
how often Dr. Lavendar called upon his 
female parishioners; would twice in a 
fortnight be liable to be misunderstood ¢ 
Mr. Spangler was terribly afraid of be- 
ing misunderstood. Then he had a flash 
of inspiration: he ought, as rector, to 
visit the schools. That was only proper 
and could not possibly be misunderstood. 
“For an interest in educational affairs is 
part of a priest’s duty,” Mr. Spangler 
reflected. 

If he was right, it must be admitted 
that Dr. Lavendar was very remiss. So 
far as we children could remember, he 
had never visited Miss Ellen’s school and 
listened to recitations, or heard us speak 
our pieces. Whether that was because 
he did not care enough about us to come, 
or because he saw us at Collect class and 
Sunday-school and church and in the 
street and at the post-office and at home, 
until he knew us all by heart, so to speak, 
may be decided one way or the other; 
but certainly when Mr. Spangler came, 
and sat through one morning, and told 
us stories, and said we made him think 
of a garden of rose-buds, and took up so 
much of Miss Ellen’s time that she could 
not hear the mental arithmetic, it was 
impossible not to institute comparisons. 
Indeed, some hearts were (for the mo- 
ment) untrue to Mr. David! When Miss 
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Ellen called on us to speak our pieces, 
we were so excited and breathless that, for 
my part, I could not remember the first 
line of “ Bingen on the Rhine,” and had 
to look quickly into the Fourth Reader; 
but before I could begin, Lydia Wright 
started in with “ Excelsior,” and she got 
all the praise; though ’m sure I—well, 
never mind! But Dr. Lavendar wouldn’t 
have praised one girl so that all the oth- 
ers wanted to scratch her! All that first 
half, the pupils, bending over their copy- 
books, glanced at the visiter sideways, 
and if they caught his eve, looked down, 
blushing to the roots of their hair—which 
was not frizzled, if you please, or hang- 
ing about like the locks of Skye-terriers, 
but parted and tied with a neat ribbon 
bow on the tops of all the small heads. 
But Mr. Spangler did not look often at 
the pupils; instead he conversed in a low 
voice with Miss Ellen; nobody could hear 
what he said, but it must have been very 
interesting, for when Miss Ellen sudden- 
lv looked at the clock she blushed, and 
brought her hand hurriedly down on the 
bell on her desk. It was ten minutes 
after the hour for recess! 

For the rest of that day Miss Ellen 
Baily moved and looked as one in a 
dream. Her brother, however, did not 
seem to notice her absent-mindedness. 
Indeed, he was as talkative as she was 
silent. 

“Sister,” he said, as they sat at tea, 
“T need a new hat. One with a blue 
band about it might be—ah—becoming.” 

“ Blue is a sweet color,” said Miss El- 
len, vaguely. 

“Mrs. Smily remarked to me that be- 
fore her afiliction made it improper, she 
was addicted to the color of blue.” 

“Was she?” Ellen said, absently. 

“Don’t you think,” David said, after 
a pause, “ that my coat is somewhat shab- 
by? You bought it, you may remember, 
the winter of the long frost.” 

“Ts it?” Miss Ellen said. 

“Yes; and the style is obsolete, I think. 
Not that I am a creature of fashion, but 
I do not like to be conspicuous in dress.” 

“You are not that, dear David,” Miss 
Ellen protested. “On Sunday I often 
think nobody looks as handsome as you!” 

David blushed. “ You are partial, FI- 
len.” 

“No, I’m not,” cried Miss Ellen, com- 
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ing out of her reveries. “ Only yester- 
day I heard some one say that you were 
very fine-looking.” 

“ Who said it?” 

“ Never mind!” Ellen said, gayly. 

“Do tell me, sister,” he entreated; 
“that’s a good girl.” 

“Tt was somebody whose opinion you 
care a great deal about.” 

“T think you might tell me,” said Mr. 
David, aggrieved. “ Not that I care, be- 
cause it isn’t true, and was only said to 
please you. People know how to get 
round you, Ellen!—but I’d just like to 
know.” 

“ Guess,” said Miss Ellen. 

“ Well, was it—Mrs. Smily ?” 

“Oh dear no! It was somebody very 
important in Old Chester. It was Mrs. 
Barkley.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. David. 

“A compliment from her means so 
much, you know,” Miss Ellen reminded 
him. 

David was silent. 

“ But all the same,” Ellen said, “ you 
do need a coat, dear brother. I’m afraid 
I’ve been selfish not to notice it.” 

Mr. David made no reply. 

Miss Ellen beamed at him. “ You al- 
ways look well, to my eyes; but it pleases 
ine to have you well dressed, too.” 

“Well, then, to please you, Ill dress 
up,” said. Mr. David, earnestly. 


IV 

“Does not Mr. Baily take any part 
whatever in his sister’s work?” Mr. Span- 
gler said. He was ealling upon Mrs. 
Barkley, and the conversation turned 
upon the guests whom he had met at 
the tea party. 

“ That is a very foolish question,” said 
Mrs. Barkley; “but of course you don’t 
know poor David, or you wouldn’t have 
asked it. David means well, but he has 
no mind. Still, he has tried, poor fel- 
low.” Then she recited the story of 
David’s failures. “There is really no- 
thing that he is capable of doing,” she 
ended, thoughtfully; “though I think, if 
his eyes hadn’t given out, he might have 
made a good minister. For David is a 
pious man, and he likes to visit.” 

A faint red came into Mr. Spangler’s 
cheeks; although he had been in Old 
Chester nearly a month, he had not yet 


become acclimated to Mrs. Barkley. The 
watchword of duty made him eall, but 
he closed her front door behind him with 
an emphasis which was not dutiful. 

“That’s done!” he said; and thought 
to himself how much pleasanter than 
parochial visits were educational matters! 

Mr. Spangler felt their importance so 
deeply that he spent two more morn- 
ings watching Miss Ellen’s pupils work 
out examples on the blackboard and hear- 
ing them read, turn about, in the Fourth 
Reader. In fact, the next month was a 
pretty happy time for Miss Ellen’s girls. 

“IT skipped to the bottom of the page 
in Cataline’s Reply,” Lydia Wright said, 

i and she never knew it!” 

The girls were tremendously interest- 
ed but not very sympathetic, for ‘ 
so dreadfully old!” they told each other. 
Had Miss Ellen been Maria’s age and 
had a beau (by this time they called Mr. 
Spangler Miss Ellen’s beau, the impu- 
dent little creatures!), how different it 
would have been! But Miss Ellen was 
forty. “ Did you ever know anything so 
perfectly absurd?” said the older girls. 
And the second-class girls said they cer- 
tainly never did. So when Mr. Spangler 
came and listened to recitations we poked 
each other, and put out our tongues be- 
hind our Readers, and made ourselves ex- 
tremely obnoxious—if dear Miss Ellen 
had had the eyes to see it, which indeed 
she had not. She was very absent in those 
days; but she did her work faithfully, and 
saw to David’s new coat, and asked Mrs. 
Smily to tea, not only to help out Miss 
Harriet at the Stuffed Animal House, but 
because David told her a piteous tale of 
Mrs. Smily’s loneliness and general for- 
lorrness. David had had it directly from 
Mrs. Smily herself, and had been greatly 
moved by it; she had told him that this 
was a sad and unfriendly world. 

“But I am sure your brother-in-law’s 
family is much attached to you?” David 
said, eomfortingly. 

Then poor Mrs. Smily suddenly began 
to ery. “Yes; but I am afraid I can’t 
live at my brother-in-law’s any longer. 
His wife is—is tired of me,” said the poor 
little creature. 

David was thunderstruck. “ Tired? 
Of you! Oh, impossible!” 

Then she opened her poor foolish heart 
to him. And David was so touched and 
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interested that he could hardly wait to 
get home to pour it all into Ellen’s ears. 
Ellen was very sympathetic, and made 
haste to ask Mrs. Smily to tea; and when 
she came, was as kind and pitiful as only 
dear kind Ellen could be. But perhaps 
she took Mrs. Smily’s griefs a little less 
to heart than she might have done had 
she heard the tale a month before. She 
had other things to think of; church- 
going took much of her time just then, 
and she was in the whirl of Old Chester 
hospitality; she was asked out three 
times in one week to meet the Supply !— 
and by that time the Supply had reached 
the point of hoping that he was going 
to meet Miss Ellen. 

Yet, as Mr. Spangler reflected, this was 
hardly prudent on his part. “For I 
might become interested,” he said to him- 
self, and frowned and sighed. Now, as 
everybody knows, the outcome of “ inter- 
est” is only justified by a reasonable 
affluence. “And,” Augustus Spangler 
reminded himself, “my circumstances 
are not affluent.” Indeed, that warm, 
pleasant old house in Mercer, and Mary 
Ann, and his books, and those buttoned- 
up coats needed every penny of his tiny 
income. “ Therefore,’ said Mr. Span- 
gler, “it is my duty to put this out of 
.’ But, all the 
same, Ellen Baily was like a spray of 
heliotrope! 

For a week, the second week in April, 
while Old Chester softened into a mist 
of green, and the crown-imperials shook 
their clean, bitter fragrance over the bare 
beds in the gardens—for that week Mr. 
Spangler thought often of his income, 
but oftener of Miss Ellen. Reason and 
sentiment wrestled together in his lazy 
but affectionate heart; and then, with a 
mighty effort, sentiment conquered. . . 

“Tt seems,” said Mr. Spangler, nervous- 
ly, “a little premature, but my sojourn 
in Old Chester is drawing to a close; I 
shall not tarry more than another fort- 
night; so I felt, my dear friend, that I 
must, before seeking other fields of use- 
fulness, tell you what was in my mind. 
Or may I say heart ?” 

“You are very kind,” Ellen Baily said, 
breathlessly. 

; Mr. Spangler had invited Miss 
Ellen to walk with him on Saturday after- 
noon at four. Now, as everybody knows 
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in Old Chester, when a gentleman in- 
vites you to walk out with him, you had 
better make up your mind whether it is 
to be “yes,” or “no,” before you start. 
As for poor Ellen, she did not have to 
make up her mind; it was made up for 
her by unconquerable circumstances. If 
she should “seek other fields of useful- 
ness,” she could not take David with her. 
It was equally clear that she could not 
leave him behind her. Where would he 
tind his occasional new coat, or even the 
hat with the blue band, if there were no 
school in the basement? Compared to 
love-making and romance, how sordid are 
questions about coats,—yet, before start- 
ing on that Saturday afternoon walk, 
poor, pretty Miss Ellen, tying the strings 
of her many-times retrimmed bonnet 
under her quivering chin, asked them, and 
could find no answer except that if he 
should “say anything,” why, then, she 
must say “no ”’;—but of course he wasn’t 
going to say anything! So she tied her 
washed and ironed brown ribbons into a 
neat bow, and started down the street 
with the Rev. Mr. Spangler. 

David Baily, watching them from the 
gate, ruminated over obvious possibilities. 
Mrs. Barkley had opened his eyes to the 
fact that Mr. Spangler “was taking no- 
tice,” and David was not without a cer- 
tain family pride in a ministerial pro- 
posal. “ He’ll do it this afternoon,” said 
David, and went pottering back into the 
empty school-room to mend a bench that 
Ellen told him needed a nail or two. 
But the room was still and sunny, and 
Ellen’s chair was comfortable; and sit- 
ting there to think about the bench, he 
nodded once or twice, and then dozed 
for an hour. When he awoke it seemed 
best to mend the bench the next day; 
then yawning, and staring vacantly out 
of the window, he saw Mrs. Smily, and 
it seemed only friendly to go out and tell 
her (confidentially) what was going to 
happen. 

“Tt will make quite a difference to you, 
won’t it?” Mrs. Smily said. 

“Oh,” David said, blankly, “that 
hadn’t occurred to me. However,” he 
added, with a little sigh, “my sister’s 
happiness is my first thought.” 

Mrs. Smily clasped her hands. “ Mr. 
Baily, I do think you are real noble!” 
she said. 
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Mr. David stood very erect. “ Oh, now, 
you mustn’t flatter me, ma’am.” 

“Mr. Baily, 1 never flatter any one,” 
Mrs. Smily said, gravely. “I don’t think 
it’s right.” 

And David thought to himself how 
noble Mrs. Smily was! Indeed, her no- 
bility was so much in his mind that, 
strangely enough, he quite forgot Ellen’s 
exciting afternoon. He remembered it 
the next morning, but when he essayed a 
little joke and a delicate question, the 
asperity with which the mild Ellen an- 
swered him left him gaping with aston- 
ishment. Kvidently Mr. Spangler had 
not spoken! David would have been less 
(or more) than a human brother if he 
had not smiled a very little at that. “ El- 
len expected it,’ he said to himself. 
“Well, I did myself, and so did Mrs. 
Barkley.” It never oceurred to him that 
the Rev. Mr. Spangler might also have 
had expectations which left him dis- 
appointed and mortified. Yet when a 
gentleman of Mr. Spangler’s age—one, 
too, whose income barely suffices for his 
own comfort, and who, added to this, has 
had his doubts whether the celibacy of 
the clergy may not be a sacrament of 
grace—when such a gentleman does make 
up his mind to offer himself—to offer 
himself, moreover, to a lady no longer 
in her first youth, who is pleasing per- 
haps to the eye, but not, certainly, ex- 
cessively beautiful, and whose fortune 
is merely (and most meritoriously, of 
course) in her character and understand- 
ing,—it is a blow to pride to be refused. 
Mr. Spangler found it hard to meet his 
sacred duties that morning; yet no one 
would have thought it, to see the fervor 
with which, as Old Chester said, he 
“went through his performances!” 

But he read the service, hot at heart 
and hoping that Miss Baily observed how 
intensely his attention was fixed on things 
above. When he stood in the chancel 
waiting for the collection-plates, and say- 
ing, in a curious singsong, absolutely new 
to Old Chester, 


ow Zaccheus stood forth, and said, Be- 
hold, Lord—” 


his glance, roving over the congregation, 
rested once on Ellen Baily, and was as 
carefully impersonal as though she were 
only a part of the pew in which she sat. 


Miss Ellen thrilled at that high indiffer 
ence; it oeeurred to her that even had 
David’s circumstances been different, sh« 
could searcely have dared to accept the 
hand ot this high creature! 

* __the half of all my goods—” said Mr. 
Spangler. Yes, it was inconceivable, con 
sidering what he was offering her, that 
Ellen Baily could let her brother stand 
in the way! 

All that long, pleasant spring Sunday 
Augustus Spangler was very bitter. All 
that week he was distinctly angry. He 
said to himself that he was glad that 
Dr. Lavendar was soon to return; he 
would, after making his report of the 
parish, shake the dust of Old Chester 
from off his feet as witness against Miss 
Baily, and depart! By the next Sunday 
he had ceased to be angry, but his pride 
was still deeply wounded. By Wednes- 
day he had softened to melancholy; he 
was able to say that it all came from her 
sense of duty. Unreasonable, of course, 
but still duty. Then, on Thursday, sud- 
denly, he was startled by a question in 
his own mind: Was it unreasonable? If 
she gave up her teaching,— what would 
that fellow live on?” 

That was a very bad moment to the 
Rev. Mr. Spangler. Pride vanished in 
honest unhappiness. He began to think 
again about his income; he had known 
that to marry a wife meant greater econ- 
omy; but sacrifices had not seemed too 
difficult considering that that wife was 
to be Miss Ellen Baily. But if the wife 
must be Miss Baily plus—* that fellow ”! 

“Tt is out of the question!” said poor 
Mr. Spangler, and arose, and paced up 
and down the study. He was very mis- 
erable; and the more miserable he became, 
the more in love he knew himself to be. 
“ But it is madness to think of the mat- 
ter further,” he told himself, sternly; 
“ madness !” 

Yet he kept on thinking of it—or of 
Miss Ellen’s dark eyes, and her smile, 
and the way her hair curled in little 
rings about her temples. “ And I have 
never met a lady who had such venera- 
tion for—for my sacred calling,” said 
Mr. Spangler, modestly; “but it’s im- 
possible! impossible!” Then, absently 
(and uselessly, of course), he made some 
caleulations: To meet the support of 
David Baily he would have to have an 
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increase of so much in his income, or a 
decrease of so much in his expenses. 
“Madness!” said Augustus Spangler, 
firmly. “ But how her eyes crinkle up 
when she smiles!” 

Yet it took another day before the real 
man conquered. His expenses should be 
decreased, and David should live with 
them! Yes, it would mean undeniable 
pinching; he must give up this small 
luxury and that; his Mary Ann could 
not broil his oceasional sweetbread ; and 
the occasional new book must be borrowed 
from the library, not purchased for his 
own shelves. He must push about to get 
more supplying. He had meant to come 
down one step when he got married; 
well, he would have to come down two— 
yes, or three!—But he would have Miss 
Baily. And warmed with this tender 
thought, he sat down, then and there, 
at nearly midnight, and wrote Miss 
Ellen a letter. It was a beautiful let- 
ter, full of most beautiful sentiments, 
expressed with great elegance and gen- 
tility. It appreciated Miss Ellen’s de- 
votion to her family, and acknowledged 
that a sense of duty was a part of the 
character of a Christian female. It pro- 
tested. that it was far from the Rev. Mr. 
Spangler to interfere with that sense of 
duty; on the contrary, he would share 
it; nay, more than share it, he would as- 
sist it. If Miss Baily would consent to 
become his wife, Mr. Baily, he hoped, 
would make his home with his sister? 

Mr. Spangler may have been addicted 
to petticoats (in his own toilet), and 
given to candles and other emblems of 
the Scarlet Woman, but his letter, be- 
neath its stilted phrase, was an honest, 
manly utterance, and Ellen Baily read it, 
thrilling with happiness and love. 

That was Friday, and she had only 
time to read those thin blue pages and 
thrust them into the bosom of her dress, 
when it was time to go to school and 
hear her girls declare that the Amazon 
was the largest river in South America; 
but they might have said it was the 
largest river in Pennsylvania, and Miss 
Ellen would have gone on smiling at 
them. At recess we poured out into the 
garden, eager to say, “ Goodness! do you 
suppose he’s popped?” The older girls 
were especially excited, but they took 
their usual furtive look about the garden 
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before sitting 
their luncheons. Alas, He was not there! 
“ Perhaps,” said Lydia Wright, “ he has 
gone to the tomb!” 
This, for the moment, was deliciously 
saddening; but, after all, real live love 
making, even of very old people, is more 


down on the steps to eat 


fascinating than dead romance! Through 
the open window we could see Miss Ellen 
sitting at her desk, writing. There were 
some sheets of blue paper spread out in 
front of her, and she would glance at 
them, and then write a little; and then 
glance back again, and smile, and write. 
But she did not look troubled, or “ cross,” 
as the girls called it; so we knew it could 
not be an exercise that she was correcting. 
But when she came out to us, and said, 
in a sweet, fluttered voice, “ Children, 
will one of you take this letter to the 
post-office?” we knew what it meant—for 
it was addressed to the Rev. Mr. Span- 
gler! How we all ran with it to the 
post-office !—giggling and palpitating and 
sighing as our individual temperaments 
might suggest. In fact, I know one girl 
who squeezed a tear out of each eye, she 
was so moved! When we came back, 
there was Miss Baily still sitting at her 
desk, her cheek on one hand, her smiling 
eyes fastened on those sheets of blue pa- 
per. “Gracious!” said the girls, “ what 
a long recess!” and told each other to be 
quiet, and not remind her to ring the 
bell. 

Then suddenly something happened. 

An old earryall came shambling along 
the road; there were two people in it, 
and one of them leaned over from the 
back seat and said to the driver: “ This 
is my house. Stop here, please !” The 
girls, clustering like pigeons on the sunny 
door-step, began to fold up their lunch- 
eon-boxes, and look sidewise, with beat- 
ing hearts, towards the gate—for it was 
He! How graceful he was, how elegant 
in his manners! Ah, if our mothers had 
bidden us have manners like Mr. David! 
—but they never did. They used to say, 
“Try and behave as politely as Miss 
Maria Welwood,” or, “I hope you will! 
be as modest in your deportment as Miss 
Sally Smith.” And there was this model 
before our eyes! It makes my heart beat 
now to remember how He got out of that 
rattling old carriage, and turned and 
lifted his hat to a lady inside, and gave 

































“IT HAVE A PRESENT FOR YOU-—A SISTER!” 
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her his hand (ah me!), and held back her 
vot out, and bowed again 
She was 


skirts as she 
when she reached the ground. 
not much to look at; she was only the 
lady who was visiting at the Stuffed Ani- 
mal House, and she was dressed in black, 
They 
stood there together in the sunshine, and 
Mr. David felt slowly in all his pockets; 
then he turned to us, sitting watching 
him with beating hearts. 

“Tittle girls,” he said—he was near- 


and her bonnet was on one side. 


sighted, and absorbed as he always was 


with sorrow, we never expected him to 


know our names—* little girls, one of 
you, go in and ask my sister for eight 
bits, if you please.” 

We rose in a body and swarmed back 
into the school-room—just as Miss Ellen 
with a start looked at the clock and put 
hand to bell. “ Mr. 
David says, please, ma’am, will you give 
him eight bits ?” 

Miss Ellen, rummaging in her pocket 
for her purse, “Yes, my _ love. 
Will you take it to my brother?” Just 
why she followed us as we ran out into the 
garden with the eight bits perhaps she 
hardly knew herself. But as she stood 
in the doorway, a little uncertain and 
David led the shabby, 
shrinking lady up to her. 

“My dear Ellen,” he said, “I have a 

ie 


out her ring the 


said: 


wondering, Mr. 


present for you: a sister! 

Then the little shabby lady stepped for- 
ward and threw herself on Miss Ellen’s 
shoulder. 

“A sister ?” 
dered. 

“We married this 
Upper Chester,” said Mr. 
[ have brought her home. 
all be so happy!” 


Ellen Baily said, bewil- 
morning in 
David, “and 
Now we shall 


were 


Vv 

That evening Dr. Lavendar came home. 
Of course all the real Old Chester was 
on hand. to weleome him. 

When the stage came creaking up to 
the tavern steps,-the old white head was 
bare, and the broad-brimmed shabby felt 
hat was waving tremulously in the air. 

“Here I am!” said Dr. Lavendar, 
clambering down stiffly from the box- 
“What mischief have you all been 
up to?” 


Seat. 


There was much laughing and hand- 
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shaking, and Dr. Lavendar, blinking very 
hard, and flourishing his red silk pocket 
handkerchief, clapped Mr. Spangler on 
the shoulder. 

“Didn’t L tell you about ‘em? Didn't 
I tell you they were the best people go 
ing? But we mustn’t let ’em know it; 
vain!” said Dr. 
with great show of secrecy. “ And look 
Sam Wright! You fellows may 
yourselves: Spangler here 


makes “em Lavendar, 
here, 
congratulate 
has had a fine business offer made him, 
haven’t you, Mr. Spangler /—and it’s just 
your luck that you got him to supply 
for you before he left this part of the 
country. A little later he wouldn’t have 
looked at Old Chester! Hey, Spangler ?” 

“Oh, that’s settled,’ Mr. 
said. “I declined—” 

“Oh,” said Dr. Lavendar. “ Well, I’m 
Ain’t you, Sam ?”’ 
Spangler 


Spangler 


sorry for ’em. 

And Augustus smiled as 
heartily as anybody. He had a letter 
crushed up in his hand; he had read it 
walking down from the post-office to the 
tavern, and now he was ready to say that 
Old Chester was the finest place in the 
He could hardly wait to get Dr. 
Lavendar to himself in the Rectory before 


world! 


telling him his great news, and giving 
him a little three-cornered note from 
Ellen Baily which had been enclosed in 
his own letter. 

“Well, well, well!” said Dr. Lavendar. 

He had put on a strange dressing-gown 
of flowered cashmere and his worsted- 
work slippers, and made room for his 
shaggy old Danny in his leather chair, 
and lighted his pipe. “ Now tell us the 
he said. And was all ready to 
hear about the Sunday-school teachers, 
and the choir, and Sam Wright’s Prot- 
other important 


rr 
news. 


estantism, and many 
But not at all. 
“T’m engaged to be married!” 

“Well, well, well!” said Dr. Lavendar, 


blinking and chuckling with pleasure; 


things. 


then he read Ellen’s little note. “I had 
to tell you myself,’ Ellen wrote him, 
“because I am so happy!” And then 


there were a dozen lines in which her 
heart overflowed to this old friend. 
“Dear child! dear child!” he murmured 
to himself. To no one but Dr. Lavendar 
—queer, grizzled, wrinkled old Dr. Lav- 
endar, with never a romance or a love- 
affair that anybody had ever heard of- 
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could Miss Ellen have showed her heart. 
Even Mr. Spangler did not know that 
heart as Dr. Lavendar did when he fin- 
ished Ellen’s little letter—And Dr. Lav- 
endar didn’t tell! “I am so happy,” said 
Miss Ellen. Dr. Lavendar may have look- 
ed at Mr. Spangler and wondered at the 
happiness. But, after all, wonder, on 
somebody’s part, is a feature of every 
engagement. And if the wonder is 
caused only by the man’s coat, and not 
by his character, why be distressed about 
it? Mr. Spangler was an honest man; 
if his mind was narrow, it was at least 
sincere; if his heart was timid, it was 
very kind; if his nature was lazy, it was 
clean and harmless. So why shouldn’t 
Ellen Baily love him? And why shouldn’t 
Dr. Lavendar bubble over with happiness 
in Ellen’s happiness ? 

“She’s the best girl in the world!” he 
told Mr. Spangler. “I congratulate you! 
She’s a good child—a good child.” 

Mr. Spangler agreed, in a somewhat 
solemn manner. 

“But David—how about David?” 

“My house shall always be open to 
Mrs. Spangler’s relatives,” said Mr. Span- 
gler, with Christian pride. 

“You are a good fellow, Spangler,” 
Dr. Lavendar said, cheerfully, and listen- 
ed, chuckling, to Mr. Spangler’s awkward 
and correct expressions of bliss. For 
indeed he was very happy, and talked 
about Miss Ellen’s virtues which so emi- 
nently qualified her to become a clergy- 
man’s wife, as fatuously as any lover 
eould. 

“Ti! you, Danny!” said Dr. Lavendar, 
after half an hour of it, “stop growling.” 

“'There’s somebody at the door,” said 
Augustus Spangler, and went into the 
entry to see who it was. He came back 
with a letter, which he read, standing 
by the table; then he sat down, and 
looked white. Dr. Lavendar, joyously, 
was singing to himself: 

“Ten-cent Jimmy and his minions 
Cannot down the Woolly Horse! 


“ Spangler, we must drink to your very 
good health and prospects. Let’s have 
Mary bring the glasses.” 

“Doctor,” said Mr. Spangler, “I fear’ 
—he stopped; his voice was unsteady. “I 
regret—” 


“Tullo!” said Dr. Lavendar, looking 


‘ 


at him over his spectacles; “ what’ 
wrong ¢” 

“I’m extremely sorry to say,” sai 
poor Mr. Spangler, “ that—it can’t be.” 

‘A good glass of wine,” said Dr. Lay 
endar, “never hurt 

“T refer,” said Mr. Spangler, sighing, 
“to my relations with Miss Ellen Baily.” 

Dr. Lavendar looked at him blankly. 

‘IT have just received a letter,” the 
poor man went on, “in which she informs 
me that it can never be.” His lip trem 
bled, but he held himself very straight, 
and placed the letter in his breast pocket 
with dignity. 

“Spangler, what are you talking 
about ?” 

“Tt appears,” said Mr. Spangler, “ that 
her brother ‘ 

“ Fiddlesticks!” said Dr. Lavendar. 
“TIas Ellen started up some fantastic 
conscientiousness? Spangler, women’s 
consciences are responsible for much un 
happiness in this world. But I won't 
have it in my parish. I'll manage Ellen: 
trust me!” He pulled at his pipe, which 
had gone out in these moments of agita 
tion. “TI tell you, sir,” he said, striking 
a mateh on the bottom of his chair, 
“these saintly, self-sacrificing women do 
a fine work for the devil, if they only 
knew it, bless their hearts!” 

“You misapprehend,” said Mr. Span- 
gler, wretchedly; and then told Miss 
Kllen’s news. It was brief enough, this 


” 


last letter; there was no blame of David: 
indeed, he had displayed, Miss Baily said, 
“a true chivalry; but of course—” “ Of 
course,” said Mr. Spangler. 

But Dr. Lavendar broke out so fiercely 
that Danny squeaked, and jumped down 
out of the chair. “ Upon my word! upon 
my word! Spangler, what were you 
thinking of to let it go on? If I had 
been at home, it would never—upon my 
word!” This was one of the times 
that Dr. Lavendar felt the limitations 
of his office in regard to language. 
Mr. Spangler, his elbows on his knees, 
his chin on hands, was staring miserably 
at the floor. 

“T shall, I trust, meet it in the proper 
spirit,” he said. 

Dr. Lavendar nodded. “ Of course,” he 
said. “ Fortunately, she is dealing with 
a man who has backbone: no doubt.” 

Mr. Spangler sighed. “TI regret to say 
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that her presence in her school under the 
circumstances does seem imperative.” 

Dr. Lavendar lighted his pipe. “ Do 
you mear on account of money, Span- 
gler ?” 

The support of Mr. David Baily and the 

and this female—must be met, I sup- 
pose, by Miss Baily 3 school.” 

‘You are not so situated, yourself, that 
vou—” began Dr. Lavendar, delicately. 

“My circumstances,” said Augustus 
Spangler, “are not affluent. I have my 
residence in Mercer; and I supply, as 
vou know. But my income barely suttices 
for one. Four—would be out of the 
question.” 

Dr. Lavendar looked at Ellen’s little, 
happy note, lying half open on the table. 
‘Poor old jack-donkey of a David!” he 
groaned. 

“ Tis selfishness,” said Augustus Span- 
gl . between his te th, his voice sudden- 
lv trembling with anger, “is perfectly 
incomprehensible to me! perfectly incom- 
prehensible! I endeavor always to exer 
cise charity in judging any human crea 
ture; but—really, really!” 

“It isn’t selfishness as much as silli 
ness. David hasn’t mind enough to be 
deliberately selfish. The poor fellow hey 
er thought. He never has thought. Ellen 
has always done the thinking for the 
family. Well, the harm’s done. But, 
Spangler the old man stopped, and 
glanced sharply at the forlorn and angry 
man opposite him, Yes, he ertainly 
seemed very unhappy; and as for Ellen! 
Dr. Lavendar could not bear that thought. 
“ Spangler, I'll stand by you. I won’t let 
her offer you up as well as herself. There 
must be some way out!” 

Mr. Spangler shook his head hopeless 
ly. “ The support of four persons on my 
small stipend is impossible.” 

“Spangler, my boy!” said Dr. Laven- 
dar suddenly, “ there is a way out. What 
an old fool I am not to have thought of 
it! My dear fellow ”—Dr. Lavendar 
leaned over and tapped Mr. Spangler’s 
knee, chuckling aloud—*“ that secretary- 
ship!” 

“ Secretaryship?” Mr. Spangler repeat- 
ed, vaguely. 

“You declined it? I know. But I 
don’t believe Brown’s got a man yet; I 
heard from him on another matter, yes- 
terday. Anyway, it’s worth trying for. 


We ean telegraph him to-morrow,” said 
Dr. Lavendar, excitedly. 

Mr. Spangler stared at him in bewilder 

ment. But,” he said, breathlessly, * ] 
I don’t think—1 fear I am not fit;” he felt 
as if caught in a sudden wind; his fac 
grew red with agitation. “I declined 
it!” he ended, gasping. 

“Fit?” said Dr. Lavendar; “ my dear 
man, What fitness is needed? There’s no 
thing to it, Spangler, I assure you.” Dr. 
Lavendar was very much in earnest; hi 
sat forward on the edge of his chair and 
gesticulated with his pipe. “ Don’t be too 
modest, my boy!” 

“ Business entails such responsibili 
ties,’ Mr. Spangler began in a fright 
ened voice, 

“Oh, but this is mere routine,” Dr. 
Lavendar interrupted; “they want a 
clergyman ;—somebody with tact. There’s 
i good deal of church polities in it, I sup 
pose, and they’ve got to have somebody 
who would never step on anybody’s toes.” 

‘I would never do that,” said Mr. 
Spangler, earnestly, “ but 

“No,” said Dr. Lavendar, abruptly, 
his voice changing—* no, Spangler, you 
never would.” Then he was silent for a 
moment, pulling on his pipe, wondering 
perhaps, in spite of himself, at Ellen. 
“No, you never would. You see, you are 
just the man for the place. Brown said 
they wanted somebody who was presenta 
ble; he said they didn’t need any par 
ticular abil—I mean any particular busi- 
ness ability,’ Dr. Lavendar explained, 
very much embarrassed. 

* But,” said Mr. Spangler, “to give up 
my sacred calling 

“ Spangler, come now! vou don’t ‘ call’ 
very loudly, do you?) There, my dear boy, 
let an old fellow have his joke. I merely 
mean you don’t preach as often as if you 
had a regular parish. And you ean sup- 
ply. you know, there just as well as here.” 

“The Master’s service is my first con- 
sideration,” said Augustus Spangler. 

Dr. Lavendar looked at him over his 
spectacles. “Mr. Spangler, the Chris- 
tian business man serves the Master just 
as well as we do.” 

“1 should wish to reflect,” said Mr. 
Spangler. 

“Of course.” 

“Miss Baily would, I fear, object to 
going so far away.” 
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“If the place is still open, Ill manage 
Ellen,” said Dr. Lavendar; but he looked 
“And your 
own entreaties will, of course, weigh with 


at Mr. Spangler narrowly. 


her if you show determination. I think 
you told me you were pretty deter 
mined ¢” 

‘IT have,” said Mr. 
iron will; but that would not justify me 
Ilis voice 


Spangler, “an 


in insisting if Miss Baily 
trailed off; it rose before him the far 
off, bustling city, the office, the regular 
hours, the people whose toes must not be 
stepped upon, the letters to write and 
read, the papers to file, all the exact 
minutia the position involved. And his 
comfortable old house? his leisure? his 
ease ¢ And Mary Ann? Mary Ann 
would never consent to go so far! “ I—I 
really ” he began. 

Dr. Lavendar frowned. “ Mr. Span- 
gler, L would not seem to urge you. EI- 
len is too dear to us for that. But if you 
appreciate her as ] Suppose you do 

* T do indeed!” broke in poor Augustus 
Spangler, fervently. 

“The way is probably open to you.” 

‘But—” said Mr. Spangler, and then 
broke out, with marked agitation; “I 
I really don’t see how I could possibly 
Yet even as he spoke he thought of 
Ellen’s sweet eyes. “ Good heavens!” said 
Mr. Spangler, passionately, “ what shall I 
do?” 

But Dr. Laveidar was silent. Mr. 
Spangler got up and began to walk about. 

“My affe-i‘ion and esteem,” he said, 
almost weeping, “are unquestioned. But 
there are other considerations.” 

Dr. Lavendar said nothing. 

“Tt is a cruel situation,” said Mr. 
Spangler. 

Dr. Lavendar looked down at his pipe. 

There was a long silence. Augustus 
Spangler walked back and forth. Dr. 
Lavendar said never a word. 

“ A man must consider his own fitness 
for such a position?” Mr. Spangler said, 
pleadingly. 

“Perhaps,” Dr. 


Lavendar observed 


mildly, “ Ellen’s affections are not very 
deeply engaged? It will be better so.” 
“But they are!” cried Mr. Spangler. 
I assure you that they are! And I—I 
was so happy,” said the poor man; and 
sniffed suddenly, and tried to find the 
pocket in his coat tails. 


“ 


Dr. Lavendar looked at him out of the 
corner of his eye. 

Mr. Spangler stood stock-still; he open 
ed and shut his hands, his lips were press 
ed hard together, He seemed almost in 
bodily pain, for a slight moisture stood 
out on his forehead. He was certainly in 
spiritual pain. The Ideal of Sacrifice was 
being born in Mr. Spangler’s soul His 
mild, kind, empty face grew almost noble; 
certainly it grew very solemn. 

“ Dr. Lavendar,” he said, in a low voice, 

I will do it.” 

Dr. Lavendar was instantly on _ his 
feet; there was a grip of the hand, and, 
for a moment, no words. 

“Tl telegraph Mr. Brown,” said Mr. 
Spangler, breathlessly. 

‘So will I!” said Dr. Lavendar. 

Mr. Spangler was searlet with heroism. 

It means giving up my house and my 
very congenial surroundings, and I fear 
Mary Ann will feel too old to accompany 
me; but with—with Ellen!” 

“She’s worth six Mary Anns, whoever 
Marv Ann may be,” 

“You may have thought me hesitant,” 
said Mr. Spangler, “but I felt that I 
must weigh the matter thoroughly.” 


said Dr. Lavendar. 


“Why, certainly, man. It was your 
duty to think what was best for Ellen.” 

“ Exactly,” Mr. Spangler said, getting 
his breath again, and beginning to feel 
very happy. “And duty is, I hope, my 
watchword; but I had to reflect,” he end- 
ed, a little uncomfortably. 

But Dr. Lavendar would not let him 
be uneomfortable. They sat down again, 
and Dr. Lavendar filled another pipe, and 
until long after midnight they talked 
things over—the allowance to be made to 
David and his bride, the leasing of the 
louse in Mercer, the possible obduracy of 
Mary Ann, and, most of all, the fine con- 
duct of the Rey. Mr. Spangler. 

But when they had said good-night, Dr. 
Lavendar sat awhile longer by his fire- 
side, his pipe out, his fire out, too, his 
old white head on his breast. 

“The minute I get back,” he said to 
himself after a while, sheepishly—* the 
minute I get back I poke my finger into 
somebody else’s pie! But—I think ’twas 
right: Ellen loves him; and he’s not a 
bad man.—And Brown don’t want brains.” 

Then he chuckled and got up, and blew 
out the lamp. 
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A Portrait by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence 


ITIL no really great men as rivals, without being 

a genius himself, Sir Thomas Lawrence shone 

brilliantly among the painters of his time. 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, who had raised English 
art to its highest level, were gone when Lawrence left 
his tentative days behind him; Romney, the vivacious 
and brilliant painter of women, had laid down his 
brush; Beechey and Raeburn, who had been at work for 
more than half a century, had failed to reach the first 
rank; while the death of Hoppner in 1810, Lawrence said, 
left him without a rival. He became court painter at 
twenty-two years of age. He was sent by his sovereign 
abroad to paint the portraits of various distinguished 
persons, and these canvases, embracing some of his best 
work, may still be seen in the Waterloo Chamber at 
Windsor. His fame spreading abroad, he received diplomas 
of his election to honorary membership of various Con- 
tinental academies; also of the Academy of New York, 
in recognition of which honor he sent to New York thé 
portrait of Benjamin West, the Anglicized American 
painter, instead of his own. 

In spite of the trying fashion in dress of his time- 
the high-belted gowns, the ringleted coiffure, the puffed- 
out sleeves of the women, and the gay-colored coats, the 
stocks, and many waisteoats of the men—Lawrence we 
able to present his sitters in a dignified and agreeable 
way. His style was his own, and took nothing from Sir 
Joshua or Gainsborough, and he did much to give per- 
maneney to the curtain-and-column genre of portraiture 
by his clever composition, his beautiful drawing, and his 
grace. His technique, while able, is often heavy, and his 
florid color, which time has greatly mellowed and im- 
proved, must have been at times garish; but his com- 
position of line is marked by taste, his use of draperies 
gives dignity, and his presentation of his subjects reflects 
the serenity and grace of his own mind. 

The portrait, from the gallery of George A. Hearn, 
Esq., which Mr. Wolf has engraved, is that of one of the 
striking women of the time, and shows the best char- 
acteristics of the painter. W. Stanton Howarp. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the original Painting 
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On a Bright Morning 


BY A. A. SEWALL JAMES 


HIS morning all the little paths 
That I have seen and never trod, 


Those that the silent cattle make 
With gentle feet in blackened sod; 


Those that run out from broken wall, 
Across the open hay-field climb 
And fade upon the hill-top, lost 


In purpose and in light sublime; 


Those that are darkened by a spring 
That bubbles in sweet solitude, 

Where he who drinks feels those who drank 
In other noons and grateful mood; 


Those that are craggy and unkind, 
With bridges, pine-trees, torrents, steeps, 
Where even sunlight brings to mind 


A foregone thunder-storm that sleeps; 


All little paths where I have said, 
“Sometime Ill follow you!” Ah yes 
This morning how they eall to me 
In fresh wind and in idleness! 


see the sleek warm cattle stand 
In contemplation by the gate; 


_ 


see a mighty shining cloud 


Sit on the hill-side path in state; 


— 


see the dragon-fly and toads 


Companioning the chatty spring; 


_ 


see the craggy mountain roads 
Most solemn and most ravishing; 


And oh with beating in my brain 
I feel the vagabond arise, 


And find how meagre and how vain 


The duty which around me lies! 
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The Man and the Boy 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN 


hill road, upon whose 
yellow clay the midsum- 
mer sun beat vertically 
down, would have repre- 
sented a toilsome climb 
to a grown and unen- 
To the boy, staggering 


cumbered man. 
under the burden of a brimful carpet- 


bag, it seemed fairly unscalable; where- 
fore he stopped at its base, and looked up 
in dismay to its far-off, red-hot summit. 

He was a slender little fellow, not more 
than eight years old at most. The 
rough “hands” at the “works” in 
Ketchum’s, seeing his delicate mould 
and sensitive nature, derisively called 
him “Sissy.” and that was one of 
the reasons why he was leaving Ketch- 
um’s. Ketechum’s was the factory town 
that lav a couple of miles behind him, 
’~way back along the burning road, where 
he and his father had lived after his mo- 
ther died. His father had worked in one 
of its “shops,” but he had never liked 
Ketchum’s—the boy remembered that 
which was another one ot the reasons 
why he was leaving it now. Still another 
reason, and the most powerful of all, was 
that he could not stay. Some inward im- 
pulse, as compelling as a strong hand 
upon his shoulder, was forcing him away. 
But now that he had got away from 
them, he remembered that though the 
men at the “works” had called him 
“ Sissy,” and had sworn a good deal, and 
got “tipsy,” they had often been roughly 
kind to him; and Mrs. Hourigan, the 
“boarding-house lady,” had even cried 
when his father was taken away; and, 
after all, they were the only friends he 
had now. He sat down on the carpet-bag 
and rubbed the sweat out of his eyes with 
his knuckles, and the harder he rubbed 
the faster the drops fell, until his shoul- 
ders quite shook, and he had to gulp a 
great deal to keep from choking. 

The silence of mid-day was on the 
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birds: the air was intensely still. A clear 
heat quivered over the fields, as gas over 
a furnace. 

The boy’s elbows were on his knees, 
his palms propping his forehead. Snd- 
denly his bowed shoulders stopped heav- 
ing, and he slowly, slowly raised his head. 
A gentle shadow had fallen upon him, 
which somehow seemed to shed a soothing 
coolness on tlre air. Ile slowly, slowly 
raised his head; he slowly, slowly raised 
his eyes. The object that stood between 
him and the sun did not move. It re- 
mained silently looking down upon him 
with a deep, steadfast, eloquent gaze. 
The boy got upon his feet as if moving 
in a dream; his face was pale and awe- 
struck. He drew a step forward, his eyes 
never leaving the other’s eyes. Suddenly 
his lips began to quiver. 

“Father!” he whispered, breathlessly. 

The man extended his arms, and the 
boy sped to his breast, and clung there 
in mute, impassioned joy, hiding his face 
in his father’s neck. 

A light breeze had sprung up. It came 
on very softly, first stirring the crests 
of the moving meadow-grass, then the 
under stems, and then the slender stalks 
themselves, until the whole field was in 
motion, as a_ tide. There were soft 
stirrings among the sun-parched leafage, 
sounding almost like footfalls. Through 
a break in the trees beyond was a far 
hill steeped in sunlight. Near by one 
could hear a hidden cricket chirp, while 
a sequestered song-sparrow and meadow- 
lark both turned tuneful of a sudden. 
The boy lifted his head, and saw the 
meadow-lark make a swift dart from its 
ambush and go skimming over the field, 
its white-tipped tail twinkling in the sun- 
light. The whole world seemed to the boy 
He locked his arms about 
the dear neck and strained closer to his 
father’s heart. 

“T was goin’ away from Ketechum’s,” 
he explained, with shy irrelevance. 


to be singing. 
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The tall head bent forward in grave 
assent, and the boy unlocked his clasp 
and slipped gently to the ground. 

He hesitated an instant before speak- 
ing again, and his cheeks flushed. “ I— 
I—I didn’t know you would come back,” 
he murmured, diffidently. 

The man made no reply. 

“ T—I—I didn’t know,” continued the 
boy, almost inaudibly, speaking as if to 
himself, —“I didn’t know — you — you 
could ever come back, when you had 
gone—there.” 

Still the man made no reply, simply 
looked down at the child with liquid eyes 
of love. 

“ They—they wouldn’t let me see you 
after—” confided the boy in an undertone. 
“They took you away without lettin’ 
me see you. I eried all the night. All 
the nights I cried. I tried not to, ‘cause 
you—you said men didn’t. But I couldn’t 
help it. I had to ery. It was so lone- 
some, an’ I wanted you so.” 

The large hand tightened lovingly 
about the two little ones, and the boy 
looked up with a vivid smile. 

“ But—but you knew I was lonesome, 
didn’t you?” he asked. “ An’ you came 
back ’cause a father couldn’t leave his 
little boy alone like that, could he? An’ 
now you won’t go away again, will vou, 

not ever, ever again ?” 

Then for the first time the man spoke. 

“ Listen, son,” he said, slowly, musing- 
ly, in a voice singularly low, penetrating, 
plaintive. “I came back to you because, 
as you say, a father ecouldn’t leave his 
little boy alone—like that. There’s love 
—and there’s law. It was love brought 
me back. It’s stronger than law, son, 
stronger than law. It was so strong it 
broke the bonds and I came back. But 
the law is strong too. Oh yes, the law is 
strong; and so I shall have to leave you 
again. But—don’t ery, my man; don’t 
ery, son. I'll have to leave you again, 
but not till the time is fit; not till I’ve 
found some one here to look after you 
as I would do. Come, take up vour load 
and we’ll go. T’ll lead the way.” 

The boy inelined his head toward the 
bag. “It’s heavy,” he articulated — 
“ dreadful heavy.” 

The man’s eyes held a smile in the 
depths of them that was too evanescent 


for muscles to register. “I came back to 


help,” he returned, but he did not move 
toward the bur en. 

The bey looked at him questioningly. 
The man nodded. The boy, seemingly lit- 
tle reassured, dragged himself unwilling- 
ly toward his burden and bent to brace 
for the heft of it. Suddenly a vivid light 
broke over his small, anxious face. 

“Why, it isn’t heavy almost at all,” he 
shouted, in quick surprise. “ It’s ever an’ 
ever much more better than it was.” 


was sundown before 
they reached a_ town. 
The boy was tired, but 





AER, not exhausted ; the man 
(eN\\ 2 showed no sign of weari- 
4) ness at all; but they had 
9A Hoth of them fallen into 


silence long before. The town itself 
proved a much larger and more pros- 
perous place than Ketchum’s, boasting 
three churehes, a town-hall, and what 
seemed to the boy a wilderness of shops 
upon the grand boulevard of its main 
street. There was a river somewhere 
beyond, shining opaline in reflection of 
the setting sun, and the boy wondered 
if a river did not, somehow, make a 
place seem clean. Certainly this place 
looked cleaner than Ketchum’s. His fa- 
ther did not ask the way to lodgings; 
he appeared to know by instinct where 
they were to be had, for when they turned 
into an orderly gateway opening in upon 
a spruce door-yard, it appeared they had 
reached their destination. A neatly clad 
woman stood on the house-step with a 
baby on her hip. She listened to the man 
as he told her of their need of shelter for 
the night, and then, with baby hanging 
gurgling upon her arm, led the way up 
narrow, oil-cloth-covered stairs to a little 
room abeve, whose windows looked out 
upon the river, and were now illuminated 
with the emblazoning sun. Whatever their 
bargain was, it appeared to be closed at 
once without hesitation or distrust on 
either side, and soon the two were left 
to themselves to wash and make clean, 
while savory odors of tea and toast filled 
the air and gave promise of comfort to 
the boy’s empty stomach. 

“This is a nice place, isn’t it, father?” 
queried he, surveying the limited quarters 
with the wide impartial eyes of boyhood. 

The father nodded assent. 
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“We'll stay here, won't we, father, un- 
less it’s too dear ¢” 

“Tt won't be too dear, boy.” 

“Did vou bring any money with you, 
father? I didn’t know there could any 
one have any—there. J haven’t got any, 
buteeptin’ what Mrs. Hourigan got out 
of your pockets after—before they—took 
you away.” 

The man bent grave eyes on the boy. 
“There will be enough,” he said, simply. 

They soon slipped quietly into a place 
of their own in the little community. 

“He’s a decent feller, the father is,” 
their hostess assured her neighbors. 
“Dretful quiet and _ close -mouthed— 
seurely ever speaks,—but pleasant-man- 
nered, and has a certain way with him 
I never saw the likes of. The boy is a 
reel good young one; ain’t a mite of 
trubble in the house; and the store them 
two sets by each other, it’s a caution.” 

Undoubtedly the woman knew their 
names, but if she mentioned them to her 
inquiring friends at all, it must have 
been in a general, unimpressive sort of 
fashion, between sentences, as it were, for 
the two became known about the little 
place by the purely generic titles of “ the 
man ” and “ the boy.” 

The man soon secured employment in 
one of the “shops” in the neighborhood, 
where his skill as a machinist stood him 
in good stead. The boy he sent to school 
as soon as the early autumn opened the 
doors of the district school-house. 

Together they slipped into church every 
Sunday morning, sitting far back in the 
shadow of the pews under the organ-loft, 
and slipping out again in advance of the 
rest of the congregation as soon as “ meet- 
ing” was over. The boy was drawn to 
attend the Sunday-school, and the man 
went with him there also. The minister 
often tried to waylay the pair on their 
way to or from service, but in some wise 
he always was thwarted. One evening, 
however, he saw them at a “sociable,” 
the first they had ever attended. The 
boy was for the moment absent from his 
father’s side, having been cajoled into 


the “refreshment-room ” by some hospi- 


table member of the reception committee. 
The man stood watching him from afar 
with a wonderful look of wistful love in 
his pale, aseetie face. The minister made 
a swift dart through the impeding crowd 


of appreciative parishioners and held out 
his hand in cordial welcome. 

“T’m glad to see you here, sir, very 
elad indeed,” he said, with a hearty ear- 
nestness. “I’ve caught sight of you at 
church often, and at Sunday-school too 
of late, but when I’ve tried to get at you 
I’ve always been prevented. Now you 
will let me repair my seeming negligence, 
won’t you? I'd like to call upon you at 
your home and become better acquainted 
with you and your dear little chap yon- 
der. You’re strangers here, I believe? 
Yes, IT thought so. Not altogether a 
pleasant experience changing from on 
place to another, is it? Apt to be lonely 
at first. We ministers know what that 
means.” 

The man regarded him with deep, kind, 
unsmiling eyes. At length the pastor 
was called away, and when he again 
sought his new friend with his glance 
he was gone, and with him the boy. 

One day the minister made a special 
pilgrimage to the “works” for the pur- 
pose of winning the man to make a for- 
mal profession “of the faith that was in 
him”; to gain his promise to unite with 
the church. 

The man listened with earnest atten- 
tion, but at the close he shook his head. 
“T cannot,” he confessed. 

The minister pressed him for a reason. 

“T cannot,” the man repeated. “I 
never did—I cannot now.” 

“Ah, but that is hardly what I should 
expect of you,” persisted the other. 
“That is searcely the intelligent view. 
Because we have not done a _ thing 
is no reason why we should not do it— 
if it be a good thing. Since you have 
not already done it, now is the best time.” 

But the man still repeated he could 
not; not obstinately, rather in the tone 
of one who accepted an inevitable limita- 
tion. The clergyman left him at length, 
disappointed but not discouraged. 

“Tf I could only bring him to recog- 
nize the fact that his former neglects 
need in no way fix the bound of his duties 
now,” he said to himself as he went his 
way. “™ But when I brought up his love 
for the boy as an illustration, he replied: 
‘T always loved the boy. If I had not, I 
could not begin now. I would have given 
my life for him. I am—TI would do it 
now. But if I had not loved him, I could 
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not begin now. You cannot understand. 
I cannot explain.’ And that’s how it lies. 
But [ll bring him round some day.” 

The boy seemed to take an interest 
in the simple social diversions of the lit- 
tle place, and although the man presently 
realized that there was a good deal of 
gossip afloat concerning him, he did not 
let it prevent him from accompanying 
the little fellow to whatever service or 
gathering he chose to attend. The min- 
ister felt an inward drawing to the silent, 
uncommunicative stranger, and went out 
of his way to be cordial to him, although 
his wife cautioned him repeatedly against 
any overt ev idence of interest, lest it later 
prove compromising. 

“You know, Arthur,” she explained, 
“they say he was imprisoned somewhere 
—I can’t say where or for what,—but it’s 
quite generally known that he was in 
custody somehow. I think the boy told 
some one—said his father had ‘come 
back, and referred to ‘when they took 
him away,’ and things of that sort.” 

The minister nodded gravely. “ Well, 
Janet,” he said, “then there’s all the 
more reason why we should give him a 
helping hand, and I for one mean to do 
it. If—if—Robin had lived, he’d have 
been pretty much the sort of little chap 
that boy is, I fancy. Sometimes it almost 
seems as if I could see a look of Robin 
in him. I gave him a dime the other day, 
and he looked up to thank me with eyes 
so like Baby’s when he was pleased that 
it made my heart leap. I declare, if I 
could I’d adopt that boy, Janet, and make 
the man of him I meant to make of 
Robin.” 

He repeated this to the boy’s father 
himself an evening or so later, thinking 
to please him through his love for the 
child, but he was quite unprepared for 
the effect of his words: the look of trans- 
figuring joy that swept, like a sunburst, 
over the usually grave and pallid face; 
for the deep, impassioned significance of 
the tones that made the man’s utterance 
seem like a sacrament. 

“You say,” he demanded in almost a 
whisper, “ you would take him—the boy ? 
Make him your own? Love him as if he 
were your own? Rear him in honor and 
righteousness, to be the man he ought 
to be? You would guard him, guide him, 
govern him? Watch over him through 


the uncertain days of his childhood, his 
youth, his manhood? You would curb 
him and chide him with the love that 
sees/ You would bear with him and be- 
lieve in him with the patience that is 
blind? You would cherish his love for 
you, and faithfully seek to be, as far as 
in you lies, the man that in ideal is the 
man he would so love? You would do 
all this? You would be—his father?” 

The minister lowered his head as if 
he had been taking vows before an altar. 
=" would,” he said. 

There was a deep silence. Then the 
man lifted his bowed head, and the clergy- 
man, looking up, saw that his eyes were 
suffused with a great light, before which 
his own grew dim. 







the works the business 
, of the day was being ac- 


v. vey complished to the ae- 
SS »y% companiment of tapping 


>, hammers, buzzing wheels, 


“ENT ey. Bs and the oceasional shrill 
TESS S hiss of escaping com- 
pressed air. A wilderness of leathern 
belts revolved, perpendicularly and _ hori- 
zontally, with dizzying rapidity. <A soft 
vet pungent odor of oil was in the air. 
There were no distinguishable human 
sounds. Here in this world of wheels 
it was the machinery that was articulate, 
the men that were mute. 

Depending from the roof-beams of one 
of the larger “ shops,” on horizontal rails 
that ran the length of the room, was a 
slender frame-work of iron. From time 
to time a mighty arm swung out from 
under this, caught up a colossal hulk of 
iron, and earried it, groaning, to some 
distant point. This was the travelling- 
erane. A thing of might and majesty, 
fed by the breath of compressed air, and 
capable of lifting the weight of a score 
of tons. 

The man had been prompt at his post 
as the whistle blew seven, and now, in 
the late afternoon, he was still laboriously 
toiling away, striving with the stubborn 
metal before him until it should take on 
the form of some specific part of a ma- 
chine that was one day to revolve and 
chatter and whir as these about him were 
doing now. His face was singularly pale, 
his eyes full of a strange lambent light. 
More than cone of his fellows had noted 
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the extraordinary pallor and the unusual 
radiance. 

In the 
growing mellow. <A 
distance sent softly vibrating notes along 
The hills 
across the river were purple, dim, inef- 
fable. The man let his eyes wander from 
his work and through the window, be- 
yond which all this beauty lay. His hand 
still guided mechanically the metal plate 
he was “ feeding” between two revolving 
His lips moved, but he did 


world the light 
chureh-bell in 


was 
the 


outside 


the air, announcing even-song. 


cylinders. 


not speak. <A little knot of men a few 
yards off were tackling a huge dead- 


weight of iron to the arm of the crane. 
A moment later they shifted place, and 
the mammoth thing stirred, lifted, swung. 
The din grew louder—which was always 
the way when the crane was set in motion. 
The man did not hear; he heard nothing 
save the softly vibrating notes of the bell 
that was chiming for even-song. He did 
not hear the sudden harsh clang of slip- 
ping chains; he did not hear the quick, 
hoarse shouts of horror that followed it. 
He heard nothing but the bell 
announcing even-song. 

For one moment he stood there, pale, 
motionless, listening. Then— 

The men about him were blinded with 
consternation. They could not see. They 
knew it all, but they dared not look. The 
chains had slipped; the weight had fallen; 
the man was dead. 

Strong hands that trembled weakly re- 


nothing 


adjusted the tackle to the weight. The 
mighty hook was secured. Again the 


way was cleared for the passage of the 
crane. It took a deep draught of the air 
that fed it, waited as if to fill its lungs, 
and then—slowly, slowly the weight was 
stirred, was lifted, was swung aloft. 


The crowd of men drew closer and 
gazed at the spot where the weight had 
been; gazed at first with sickening ex- 


pectation, then with wonder, then with 
The thing they had shuddered to 
think that they must touch was not there. 
Nothing was there! 


awe. 


It was the minister who consented to 


tell the boy. He dimly wondered as 
he went along what phrases he should 
use that would inform the lad; that 
would not, on the contrary, hopeless- 


He could not, though 


ly bewilder him. 
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he painfully tried, succeed in finding the 
right ones, or ones that approached the 


right ones. He almost lost courage as 


he reached the gate, and his steps lagged 
as he passed through it and up the little 
garden path. 






the door-step with a bul- 





, ging carpet - bag beside 

him. His elbows were 
, on his knees, his fore- 
- head propped by _ his 


He did not raise 
minister drew near. He 


palms. 


his head as the 
did not 


raise it when the kind hand was 


laid upon his shoulder, but his slender 
body shook. 

“ My boy,” began the minister, softly. 

The boy did not look up. 

“My boy,” repeated the pitying voice. 

Suddenly the child 
tear-filled eyes, to 
and gave a choking sob. 

“ [—_-I—I didn’t mean to ery,” he ex- 
plained, piteously; “he said I mustn’t— 


raised his 


the 


eyes, 


great minister’s 


and I didn’t mean to,—but—but—your 
voice—it harks so sorry it makes me cry. 
An’—an’—he’s gone, you know, an’—I 


can’t help but ery.” 


The minister’s eyes deepened. “ Gone? 


Then you know? Some one has told 
vou ?” he whispered. 
The boy nodded sadly. “ He told me 


I knew it before. He told me 
right away—when he came back, first-off. 
But then he stayed, an’ I almost forgot, 


himself. 


an’ then—this morning—when he went 
away—he told me again, an’ now—he 


can’t ever come back, ’eause there’s you 
to take care of me, he said.” 

The minister thrust forth his hand and 
grasped the door-frame tremblingly. He 
did not understand! 


“Your father is dead,’ broke out the 


clergyman, with brutal bluntness born 
of his bewilderment. “He was killed 


at the works an hour ago. He couldn’t 
have told you that.” 


The boy made no reply. He opened his 


coat and took from his bosom a wad 
of crushed newspaper. He smoothed 
its wrinkles neatly out with nervous 
precision, and then offered it to his 


companion. 
The minister took up the flimsy sheet 


and seanned it carefully. It bore the 
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description of a fatal accident that had strong it helped him to come back. I 
occurred a year ago to the man at the said I was too little—a fellow to be left 
Ketechum’s works. It was in every par- alone; it wasn’t fair; I wouldn’t know 
ticular and to the last detail an exact what was right,—an’ at Ketchum’s they 
repetition of the story he had just heard wasn’t presackly good,—an’ he said—my 
of the death of the man that afternoon. father said, that love was stronger—an’ 
The newspaper bore the date of a twelve- he came back, but he couldn’t stay, an’ 
month since. I knew it, an’ now—he told me not to ery, 
The boy waited in patient silence while an’ I want to mind him; but—he told 
the minister read and re-read the article. me you had said 
Then he softly ventured: A sudden wave of recollection swept 
“He said—my father said—when he across the minister’s mind. It brought 
came back—that love—love was stronger with it illumination. 
than I guess I’ve forgot what he said it Ile bent down and took the boy’s hand 
was stronger than, but he said it was so in his. “ Come, my son,” he said. 


The Crowing of the Cock 


BY S. H. M. BYERS 


HE cock erows lond from yonder barn 
His midnight bugle eall; 
Though darkness hanes o’er field and tarn, 
And silence over all. 
He watches for the setting star, 
The davbreak coming on, 
And trumpet-throated, near and far, 
Ile welcomes in the dawn. 


O bird of jov, no saddened note 
From thee has ever sprung; 

No ring-dove’s moan is in thy throat, 
Thy heart is ever young. 

Brave—to the death, and if perchance 
The battle, long and grim, 

Fall to thy own victorious lance, 
Thou singst a battle hymn. 


Proud of thy splendor, warrior bird, 
And of thy elarien tone; 
No Orient breezes ever stirred 
A radiance like thine own. 
No other voice but sometimes sings 
A note at sorrow’s eall; 
Thou singst the song the morning brings, 
Or singest not at all. 


Like thee, I too would joyous be, 
Like daylight’s coming on, 

And eall to heaven and earth and se: 
The gladness of the dawn. 

Though but a single note were mine, 
If it with musie rang, 

I'd fill my cup with pleasure’s wine 
The happiest bard that sang. 





Chitor’s Cosy Chair. 


could, why the American county and 
State fairs took the form of shows 
rather than sales. In Europe, of old at 
least, the fairs were markets, and people 
brought their best not to be seen only, 
but to be sold also. The causes that de- 
termined the difference in our fairs are 
now lost in the mists of antiquity, as we 
have antiquity, but the causes seem to 
have operated from the beginning, if our 
cattle shows, as they used to be called, 
really had their beginning fifty or seventy 
years ago, and were not of much remoter 
origin. Something, no doubt, of the na- 
tive pride had to do with the result: your 
American likes well enough to get gain, 
but he likes to get it on a large scale, and 
to appear personally in the transaction as 
little as possible. If he has a fine thing, 
he would rather display it than huckster 
it; so that to this day no one knows what 
becomes of the perishable things, the 
fruits and flowers and vegetables, that 
take, or that fail to take, the prizes at our 
fairs, and are not sold on the ground. 
But we only plunge from mystery to 
mystery in suggesting an explanation of 
the prime riddle. What is certain is that 
the somewhat formal and arid character 
of our fairs, which are shows and not 
sales, and therefore want the drama of 
encountering wits and interests, has not 
been friendly to the simple literature of 
ballads and songs which has gathered 
upon the old-world fairs as naturally as 
growths of moss on time-worn roofs and 
walls, with birds nesting in them and self- 
sown flowers and grasses nodding from 
them. Nobody goes to an American 
county fair to buy anybody a bunch of 
blue ribbon to tie up her bonny brown 
hair, and if he takes her there in his 
buggy, he strolls stiffly with her through 
the various buildings and past the various 
pens, with no thought of buying anything 
but cooling drinks and cloying sweets, and 
a seat finally on the grand stand at the 
trotting-course. Yet the heart of poetry 
is at the fair in that immemorial, immor- 
tal pair, and the human spectacle is as 
fascinating as ever, no matter what form 
it takes. If literature will only be sim- 


[ would be interesting to know, if one 
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ple and frank and honest enough, it will 
find abundant motives in our local fairs; 
and it is in the interest of literature, al- 
ways so dear to us, that we are entreat- 
ing the reader (the reader is as much a 
part of literature as the writer) to go 
with us to a typical fair visited in the 
dim remoteness of last September, and 
agree with us that a day spent there must 
have been charming. 


I 

In the little manufacturing city where 
the fair makes its sojourn the air was 
electric with the holiday emotion impart- 
ed by heavily laden special trains arriv- 
ing from every quarter, across the green 
fields and through the mantling woods, 
and the town was in a glow of venal hos- 
pitality instantly expressed to the stran- 
ger by loudly clamored offers from a score 
of four-seated buckboards at the station, 
to carry him to the fair-grounds for ten 
cents. All along the route was the spec- 
tacle of traffic which the fair would 
sternly forbid itself in its buildings 
proper. Booths and tents so thickened 
by the way that it must always remain 
a wonder how one failed to have one’s 
fortune told, or one’s tintype taken at 
half a dozen different places before the 
wooden walls of the fair shut one in with 
the more authorized seers and artists who 
equally abounded there. 

The space was so ample that the glories 
of the scene rather scattered and withdrew 
themselves at first, but the eye was pres- 
ently aware of the exhibition buildings, 
the long rows of cattle-pens, the race-track, 
with the grand stand spreading fanwise 
up from it, and the tents of the Midway 
Plaisance, that perpetual and universal 
gift to the State and county fairs from 
the great Columbian Fair at Chicago. 
Flaunting their pennants in the air, 
and tempting the fancy with the out- 
ward blazon of their inward wonders, 
they allured the senses with the strains 
of that music which is nowhere heard ex- 
cept in circuses and at fairs. But before 
the reader abandons himself to the de- 
lights offering themselves to him, he need 
searcely be reminded that with the boyish 
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enthusiasm of his expectation he has 
brought also the appetite of youth, and at 
high noon is hungrier than he can remem- 
A great 
choice of sheds and tents where he may 
satisfy his famine at boards flanked by 


ber to have been since boyhood. 


backless benches, and covered with white 
oil-cloth and white porcelain, presents it- 
self, and whichever he chooses, he cannot 
a doubt that he has failed to choose 
the best. If he chooses hard by the gate 
the large shanty calling itself, for rea- 


escape 


sons of its own, a café, a corps of elderly 
take motherly care of him, 
and will give him clam chowder, with 
roast beef, and boiled 
baked beans, and tea or coffee, and mince 
pie or apple pie, for a sum of fifty cents, 
will see that he has twice of each 
if his greed insists. It is not at all a bad 
it is a very good one, as the reader, 
if he is honest, will own, while he walks 
the tent where he has now 
decided to have his tintype taken, and is 
succeeded, on a rustic bank before a reso- 
lute background of mountain and lake, 
by a gentleman whose scruples for a due 
personal effect will perhaps reproach the 
reader for his own indifference to 
tail. Not till the artist has arranged this 
sitter’s hair with a comb and brush, and 
given just the fitting curve to the lock 
above the temple, is the sitter satisfied; 
and in fact if one is to have one’s tintype 
taken, why not have it taken properly ? 
To whom will it go, that fastidious effigy, 
and on what dressing-table of what fond 
girl will it stand with the leaf of its pink 
paper envelope folded back? 


IT 

Such a question relegates itself to the 
background in the presence of the mul- 
tifarious interest of the scene, where, in 
the space conveniently overlooking the 
palings of the race-track, hundreds of 
teams are picketed behind their respec- 
tive buckboards and buggies and ecarry- 
alls, and thousands of people are lunch- 


women will 


pork or eorn or 


and 
me al ; 


away to 


de- 


ing at their ease in the vehicles, and 
strewing the earth beneath with their 


lunch papers and boxes. These must be 
the people from the farms, who do not 
qualify the human spectacle at the fair 
so largely as one could wish, and who in 
dress and manner do not distinguish 
themselves in our homogeneous civiliza- 
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tion greatly from the folk, who are in 
aginably the townsfolk, filling the era 
dines of the grand stand to such dense- 
ness that half an hour later it will be im- 
possible to find a seat there. But why 
should town and country continue to dif- 
fer as they once did with us? Now wi 
are all schooled at the same kind of 
schools, and clad from the same fashion 
pages and clothing-stores, and mannered 
upon one model of unmannerliness, and 
the town is nothing but the country as- 
sembled in a social mass, as the column is 
simply the gathering of the wall into a 
compacter bulk. 

The material is searcely changed at 
all. As the manners of town and country 
are now much the are their 
tastes and their pleasures alike. What 
they both prefer at the fair is the trotting; 
and the management generously provides 
for this, with other spectacles to fill the 
vacant spaces between the racing events. 
Yet the trotting race never had the pic- 


Same, so 


turesqueness of the running race, and 
with the drop from the lofty tire of the 
old-fashioned sulky to the low pneumatic 
wheels of the modern vehicle, it has lost 
indefinitely in dignity. Besides, the 
horse, which is always so corrupting an 
associate of man, seems to get in its de- 
moralizing work far more effectually at a 
trotting race. As the reader will retro- 
spectively witness, there was not one hon- 
est start in all the races at that fair. The 
jockeying was infamous, transparent, and 
triumphant; and the baleful influence of 
the herse seemed to have spread even to 
the ticket-seller outside the paling who 
continued unecandidly to sell admissions 
long after every seat on the grand stand 
was filled. It was perhaps the innate 
cruelty of the horse which was expressed 
in carrying a line of barbed wire along 
the tops of the paling next the track, 
where the spectator’s hand would uncon- 
sciously be laid, for surely a device so 
abominably and wantonly dangerous 
could hardly have been the prompting of 
a human breast. 

The trotting drew ninety-hundredths of 
the crowd away from the other attrac- 
tions of the fair which, the reader will 
bear the writer out in saying, were of 
superior claim upon the civilized specta- 
tor. There were fowls, of every breed and 
kind, that forlornly appealed to a few 
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straggling visitors in the house filled 
with their ecoops, and there were pens of 
admirable pigs, both black and white, 
comfortably recumbent, that no ob- 
server had curiosity active enough to 
punch up to a more respectful, if less 
characteristic attitude. The show of 
sheep was excellent, and if these sheep 
and their accompanying Cashmere goats 
were so exclusively from Canada as to 
wound patriot pride, still their primacy 
as sheep could not be denied. The bal- 
anee was dressed in favor of the Republic 
when one came to the cattle, which were 
of all the elect races contributed by 
Europe to the future of the American 
cow. Besides the deerlike Jerseys, the 
prim, clean, old - maid -like Alderneys, 
the stately dark red Durhams, the Hol- 
steins spaciously dappled in white and 
black, there were Dutch kine, beginning 
black and ending black, but amply band- 
ed in white that described a breadth about 
their generous middles as definite as if it 
had been a snowy table-cloth encircling 
them. 

These beautiful creatures were all of 
New England birth, though of old-world 
stirps, and they were in a New England 
keeping which seemed to have _ been 
strangely soured by their association, 
for there is no record that the com- 
pany of kine is apt to curdle the milk of 
human kindness. Perhaps their keep- 
ers had been overquestioned by the pub- 
lic, or perhaps they had been reduced 
to a dumb rage by the sight of curios- 
ity abandoning the inspection of their 
charges for the base excitement of the 
trotting races. 

One of the official judges of the cattle, 
magisterially impressive in proportion to 
his breadth rather than his height, silent- 
ly examined into the claims of a stately 
bull for the first premium, with no sort of 
public attendance except from the writer 
and the reader, and no visible or audible 
interest on the part of the cattle-keepers. 
Yet these were not more forsaken than 
the exhibitors of agricultural implements, 
or fine arts, or rare fruits and vegetables, 
or floral products, or field crops. The 
exhibits were all of an unusual merit, 
with a weight of desert in favor of 
the pears, peaches, apples, plums, toma- 
toes, turnips, cabbages, and potatoes, in 
which nature had shown a feeling for 





form and color not so apparent in the pic- 
tures. But nature is very old with us, 
and art is new, and has only come to its 
first consciousness. Later, no doubt, our 
pictures will outrival our potatoes at the 
county fairs; but now they are distinctly 
second; though in the decline of what 
was once known as household art there 
is much to encourage constructive criti- 
cism. 

The reader and the writer were al- 
most alone in the buildings they passed 
through, listening now, audience fit 
though few, to the female orchestra dis- 
coursing music from a gallery, and now 
to the antagonistic notes of half a dozen 
embattled pianos, all firing off at once 
like so many machine-guns. At last even 
the writer and the reader abandoned the 
fair buildings, feeling perhaps through 
their frail wooden walls the strong allure 
of the trotting matches. As they emerged 
they cast indeed a hesitating glance down 
the gaudy avenue of the Midway Plai- 
sance, but it was only for a moment that 
they faltered. These bold delights would 
keep for an indefinite repetition, but the 
race once run is forever over; and be- 
sides, high on the platform behind the 
judges’ stand, two gymnasts showed fig 
ures of statuesque beauty against the 
pale sky. 

The races ran their nefarious course, 
jockeying and cheating from start to fin- 
ish; with now and then the tumult in- 
cident upon rumor of disaster at points 
beyond the ken of the spectators clinging 
to the barb-wired palings. There would be 
a rush of footmen along the course, and 
then a convulsive thumping of uniformed 
horsemen, neither men nor horses in con- 
dition for the violent exercise, and then 
the rumor and the tumult would quiet, 
and the jockeying and cheating would 
begin anew, and the reader and the writer 
would give themselves to the gymnasts 
again. 

Il] 

If in nothing else, the American fair 
affirms its unity with the old-world world- 
old fairs of the mother-lands by the out- 
side shows which are now inside shows 
through the hospitality of the manage- 
ment. The management has not only 
invited within its gates the monsters, 
marvels, fortune-tellers, dancers, who 
now since the Columbian Fair inhabit 
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minor Midway Plaisances which it will 
not do to call modester than their great 
exemplar, but employs and pays many 
mountebanks of high type to entertain the 
crowd without additional expense to it. 
The first posturers whom our observers 
saw were followed by others in civil dress 
whose acts indeed were as wonderful, but 
who wanted the marble grace lent by the 
snowy tights. Men in black trousers and 
sack - coats may have the beholder’s es- 
teem as they build themselves in human 
edifices on one another’s heads and shoul- 
ders, and lightly twirl, in human spheres, 
from one another’s feet and hands, but 
the adoration which follows every curve 
and bow and bend of the glorified beings 
in tights cannot be theirs. Every virtue, 
every merit, may be theirs, but they want 
tradition, they want atmosphere. It was 
with a disappointment too keen for ex- 
pression that the writer and the reader 
saw, at the end of one of the races, a fig- 
ure clad in a slight exaggeration of the 
simple dress of an American citizen, 
clumsily ascending a tall mast to the 
tight wire that stretched a hundred feet 
or more above the ground. It wore heavy 
rubber boots, a long overcoat and a slouch- 
hat, and when once arrived at the plat- 
form where the balancing-pole was made 
fast, it began to amuse the crowd by a 
series of remarks, in our native parlance, 
flowing with American humor; and it is 
to the lasting discredit of the partners of 
the literary enterprise that they did not 
instantly divine in this figure the valued 
friend of early days who used to begin 
a bareback act in the circus as a tipsy 
countryman, and finish it as a_ shin- 
ing athlete in silken hose and silvern 
spangles. 

The uncouth equilibrist, after many 
feints of falling in his first essays upon 
the wire, discarded his garments one 
by one, and dropped them fluttering 
through the air—the boots did not ex- 
actly flutter—until he came to that last 
long garment of all, from which he 
entreated the eyes of modesty, with fran- 
tie gestures of protest and appeal, to turn 
themselves, and then from which, as from 
the last fold of a chrysalis, he emerged 
resplendent. He then became silent, and 
devoted himself to the blood - curdling 
feats that ended in his making up a bed 
and going to sleep on it in mid-wire. 


It would be hard to say why his cul 
minating repose should have been so ed 
fying, but everybody felt it so, and rest- 
ed in it as a sort of grace beyond th: 
reach of art, so that when he went 
back to his little perch above the mast, 
and began to habit himself in a lon: 
white sack, with draw-strings to tie ove) 
his head, all the spectators felt it a laps 
from the exquisite climax. But just at 
this moment, a balloon hitherto almost 
unnoticed in its mammoth swayings and 
twistings, as it struggled to fill its vast 
maw with gas, began to take the public eve 
from the athlete, who hesitated with his 
sack about his neck, as if he too were s 
much interested in the balloon that h 
could not at once begin to grope bac! 
over the wire, bound hand and foot and 
shrouded to utter helplessness. At an 
unseen signal the balloon rose into th 
air, with something in shape like a 
fire-extinguisher dangling from the 
ropes that usually sustain the aeronaut’s 
ear. A murmur ran through the crowd 
that this strange object was the torpedo, 
but to the uninstructed it was not evident 
why a balloon should take up a torpedo, 
till the oval bulk reached a height of tw: 
or three thousand feet, when the torped 
exploded with a noise like a very large 
squib, and from the scattered fragments 
a parachute softly unfurled itself, and 
hanging from what was effectively the 
handle of an umbrella, a figure showed 
somewhat like a caterpillar and somewhat 
like a mark of interrogation, against 
the pallid blue sky, and drifted away to 
leeward. The aeronaut had adopted this 
means of return to the earth as combin- 
ing the greatest elements of novelty and 
surprise, with superior and unprecedented 
peril thrown in. 

His success was so complete with every 
observer, so triumphant, that the athlete 
waiting in his shroud, profited of the oc- 
easion to hide his diminished head, not 
in his shroud, but in the obscurity at the 
foot of the mast, which he descended un- 
noticed by the anxious eyes following the 
aeronaut, sinking slowly eastward, slowly 
earthward, and wriggling more and more 
like a caterpillar and more and more like 
an interrogation mark. In the character 
of the last he served to point the query 
which arose in the minds of the writer 
and the reader, as to just which form of 
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the higher education the spectacle of his 
daring must be classed with. Beyond the 
fact that it formed a wholesome relief 
from the chicanery of the trotting races, 
the ideal was not apparent. 


IV 

The crowd was the average American 
crowd, serious, humorous, and intelligent, 
and imaginably most willing to be ele- 
vated and refined. But the authorities 
of our fairs, which are almost without 
number for multitude, seem to have not 
yet truly imagined their duty to the 
crowd. Their duty was simple enough 
when they had merely to afford shelter to 
the creatures and things exhibited, and to 
arrange a list of premiums, but now that 
they have taken under their protection 
the outcast shows that once amused the 
public beyond the bounds of the fair, they 
have assumed an obligation which they 
do not seem to feel. The acrobats and 
the aeronauts are well enough; they min- 
ister to the sense of beauty and give a lift 
to the faney, but the friend of his species 
must look with misgiving at the allure- 
ments of the Midway Plaisances, which 
now so abound that if they were put end 
to end they would stretch a hundred miles 
in the season of the fairs. A wild man 
from the Philippines, who was once from 
Borneo, appeals to an active interest in 
our colonial possessions, and a lady who 
comes to life from a statue, and dies back 
into the cold marble again, has merits 
in the direction of the classic; but 
what of that sad sisterhood of native 
American Egyptians, serpents of Old 
Nile from our own slimy pools, who 
wriggle through their obseene dances 
in every Midway Plaisance? Such things 
corrupt youth, good sirs who have these 
matters in charge, and minister to its 
raw taste the poison of their deadli- 
ness, an old, old poison, as old as sin and 
shame; and there is no antidote for it in 
the fact that it was first purveyed at the 
Columbian Fair. 

Our country fairs might do so much 
good for our people that it is not without 
indignation that their friend can consider 
what harm they do by such lewd shows. 
When the authorities have been well re- 


formed, though their minds rather than 
their morals are probably at fault, they 
would do well to consider what harmlesser 
and wholesomer diversions they might 
favor. Little plays, light and cleanly, 
would not be amiss, or pantomimes, or any 
histrionies; now and then “a traveller 
from an antique land ” might well tell the 
crowd, at ten cents a head, of the wonders 
he had seen; a concert, even of the sable 
minstrels who are our own invention in 
music, would please without depraving; 
a lecture on the gayer sides of science, il- 
lustrated with experiments; a good round 
oration on some public, not political, in- 
terest; all these are possibilities in the 
path up out of Egypt toward which the 
managers might well bend their wander- 
ing steps. If the aeronaut could be can- 
vassed in and brought to dilate on the 
emotions of a man exploded from a tor- 
pedo in mid-heaven, or if the equilibrist 
could be made to say what dreams may 
come to a person reposing in his couch 
on a single wire a hundred feet high in 
air, these were lessons in psychology 
which the multitude would imaginably 
make their pleasure as well as their in- 
struction. 

Such were the reflections, we should be 
glad to say, if we honestly could, with 
which the reader and the writer quitted 
the fair where they had spent a charm- 
ing afternoon; but we are obliged to own 
that they thought only of getting places 
homeward in their special train; and that 
their joint intelligence was engaged 
rather in taking note of that disintegra- 
tion of the holiday impulse which was 
filling the streets of the town with human 
particles, weary in body and brain, di- 
shevelled, draggled, dusty, often censo- 
rious and sometimes cross. Holidays will 
end so, for so they have ended from the 
beginning of time, and it is for Time, 
who is so wise in such matters, to arrange 
a perspective in which by next summer 
last fall’s fair shall be all enchantment 
again, and the fair of the coming fall 
shall tempt: with iridescent promises, 
lovely as the green fields and mantling 
woods through which the various trains 
now bore the holiday-makers away into 
the twilight. 
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I 

E said in our last Study that 
deep and right feeling, with 
true art, would always make a 
good story. Yet the new writer’s main 
solicitude is generally one concerning his 
plot—how to invent some novel situation, 
which, if invented, is in itself a point of 
very little importance. Invention, in 
this sense, is not the prerogative of either 
art or genius; it is but the product of 
ingenuity. The effects of art, the im- 
pressions made upon us by creative gen- 
ius, depend rather upon what happens 
in the common course of nature than 
upon anything that is striking because 
it is unusual or accidental. The scien- 
tific genius is bent upon finding the 
usual, the thing according to law. The 
best fiction of to-day is better than any 
that has before been produced because 
it portrays human nature in its in- 
evitable procedure, and repudiates the 
monstrous and exceptional. We do not 
mean to say that our writers of fiction 
excel in genius those of any previous age, 
but we do claim for their work that it is 

more excellent in spirit and meaning. 
The novelty of a situation is, of course, 
an element of interest, something pi- 
quant in itself, but it falls flat if there 
is not the genius of the artist to justi- 
fy and sustain it by bringing it home 
and making it, after all, a familiar sit- 
uation. The novel aspect is striking, but 
we are not satisfied till the familiar is 
disclosed, till we can trace the old habit 
of the human spirit in these strange lines. 


II 

Often it happens that when a writer 
hits upon some very unusual turn or 
situation, some other writer, far away,— 
wholly removed, that is, from any pos- 
sible association with the circumstances 
prompting the former,—hits upon the 
same thing. We have a very curious 
and interesting instance of this in two 
stories printed in this number: “ The 
Man and the Boy,” by Julie M. Lipp- 
mann, and “ The Bridal Pair,” by Robert 
W. Chambers. The unusual feature in 
each case is the appearance, for love’s 
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sake, upon the earth of one who has died. 
Miss Lippmann’s story is an allegory, and 
by that fact the critic is disarmed, since 
he cannot hold the author bound to any 
logical consistency in the objective situa- 
tions. Mr. Chambers, on the other hand, 
presents a psychological story, and there- 
by subjects himself to every possible de- 
mand the critic may make on the score 
of consistency; and he fully meets every 
such demand. The leading motif in these 
two stories is strangely similar. In the one 
case there is the insisteney of the human 
spirit that “ Love is stronger than Law ”; 
in the other, that “ Love is stronger than 
Death.” But in this latter case—as de- 
veloped in Mr. Chambers’s story — the 
love that in the maiden overcomes the 
barrier fixed by Death, so as to bring her 
back to earth, can in her lover have satis- 
faction only by his submission to Death; 
for him the barrier becomes the door. 

The correspondence of usual features 
in the plots of stories passes unnoticed. 
In such cases our attention is arrested 
only by a wholly similar use of the cir- 
cumstances. In “The Mocking of the 
Gods,” in this number, Amélie Rives, 
without herself being aware of it, makes 
use of a circumstance already used by 
Mary E. Wilkins, in a story published in 
our August number, that is, the blindness 
of one of the characters. But in every 
other respect the stories are as unlike 
as are these authors themselves in their 
distinctive genius. 

In our October number Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne, in his story “ Perdita’s 
Simple-Cupboard,” made much of the 
curious astrological intimations in an old 
book by Nich. Culpepper. This book 
may have been familiar to our great- 
grandfathers, but it is seldom read or 
even seen nowadays; yet in the same 
number with Mr. Le Gallienne’s story 
was one by Mr. Norman Duncan, “ The 
Healer from Far-Away Cove,” in which 
this rare book furnishes as potent sug- 
gestions to the superstitious Ishmael Roth 
as those which dominate the mind of the 
romantic Perdita. 

The instances of coincidence in plots 
come often under the editor’s notice, and 
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in some there is almost a suggestion of 
telepathic correspondence. Some _ ideas, 
however novel, are sometimes, so to speak, 
“inthe air.” There is a progressive course 
of scientific development, and it does not 
seem strange to us that the idea of the 
origin of species as advanced by Darwin 
in one quarter of the globe should corre- 
spond with that conceived at the same 
time and so soon after advanced by 
Wallace in another. But we confess to 
some surprise when within the same week, 
as once happened, we receive two stories, 
one from a well-known writer in New 
England and the other from a promising 
new Western author, both dealing with a 
very uncommon and yet almost identical 
situation in which the Governor of a 
State was called upon to exercise his pre- 
rogative of pardon. 


III 


While the bold trope and the strange 
incident and situation will to the end of 
time arrest the attention of the human 
mind and engage its interest—as is in- 
timated in our use of the term “ novel ” 
as applied to works of fiction generally— 
yet, as we have said, the reader of cul- 
tivated sensibility is not satisfied’ until he 
sees the old, the eternal, spirit in the new 
thing or condition. Therefore it is that 
the greatest modern fiction depends for 
its interest mainly upon the subjective 
mystery of our common human nature 
rather than upon the unusual external 
circumstance. 

The greatest creative authors of an- 
cient and modern times do not owe their 
distinction to the faculty of invention. 
Taking Shakspere as the most eminent 
example, all his plays, if we except The 
Tempest, are, as to their material, bor- 
rowed from other sources. He was no 
inventor of plots. To him the familiar 
and the eternal only were present, and 
wherever he found these he was at home, 
and his genius was prompted to the cre- 
ative transformation of the material at 
hand, from whatever source this material 
may have been derived. 

What supreme significance there is in 
this creative transformation is very well 
shown in Professor Lounsbury’s compari- 
son of Shakspere’s Antony and Cleopatra 
with Dryden’s All for Love, in which the 
same characters are presented, but without 


“ 


a trace of those characteristics which make 
the former play “ 
ishing exhibitions the poet bas afforded of 
that almost divine insight and intuition 
which enabled him to comprehend at a 
glance that complete whole of which oth- 
er men after painful toil learn but a 
beggarly part.” 

Shakspere was no scholar, and he, less 
than Ben Jonson of his own time, or than 
Milton later—or, indeed, than any other 
great English poet—represented in his 
spirit, in a direct line of continuity, that 
culture which began in Hellas, and was 
revived and extended by the Renais- 
sance. He stood alone. Not only was his 
whole work as a dramatic artist in such 
complete revolt from the canons of clas- 
sicism that for a century and a half, 
from Ben Jonson to Voltaire, the critics 
declared that he had no art, but his 
creative work in no way depended for 
its charm, as did Milton’s, upon associa- 
tion with any older art; it was a fresh 
and wholly original embodiment like that 
he gave his Ariel. He was the source of 
a new stream of human culture, char- 
acteristically English, which was, indeed, 
to unite with all other streams, but yet 
remain as distinct and singular as the 
Gulf Stream in the Atlantic. 

What wonder that the distinguished 
artist, to whom the best of his craft in 
America and England delight to give 
preference, should find in the world of 
Shakspere’s creation the noblest motifs 
for his ripest art? 


one of the most aston- 


IV 

It is difficult to conceive of any high 
art as homelike in the rigidly domestie 
sense—it is so free, so unroofed, so out 
in the open. But Shakspere’s art 
being nearest nature, nearest the human 
heart, and, with all the conceits on the 
surface of its expression characteristic of 
Elizabethan literature, so primary and 
elemental at its depths—is nearest home. 
Especially near to the English home, 
though in an Italian setting, is the 
sentiment of romantic love as developed 
in Romeo and Juliet—so natural is it, so 
free from intrigue. And what is the im- 
pression that by inevitable contrast is cre- 
ated in our minds as we contemplate King 
Lear out on the heath in the pitiless 
storm? We do not need the Fool’s words, 
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He that has a house to put his head in, 
has a good head piece, 


to lead us to the thought of a sheltered 
home where is all that the old King lacks 
—love like Cordelia’s, comfort and peace. 

No poet is so fitly associated with the 
Yule-tide and the Yule-flame. The first 
recorded enactment of King Lear on the 
stage is “as plaid before the King’s Maj- 
esty at Whitehall upon S. Stephen’s 
Night, in Christmas Holidaies.” As in 
Shakspere, so in the Christmas season, the 
primitive and elemental prevail. Almost 
it might be called the Pelasgie season, 
so closely is it associated with native con- 
ditions and with sentiments entertained 
by the old peoples who were rooted in the 
soil, and to whom the bond of family was 
a sacrament. For the time we repudiate 
modernity, and are even indulgent to 
old pagan superstitions which belonged to 
the season before its Christian transfor- 
mation. Santa Claus is but a survival of 
the friendly sprites of the underworld— 
dwarfs, maybe, but surely of old Titanic 
kinship—who at this season were wont to 
be especially busy in offices of good-will 
to men. The oldest humanity is thus 
brought into the new fold. 

Yet at this season, when the home feel- 
ing seems to have its strongest and fullest 
expression, it is interesting to consider 
how far we are removed from the narrow 
and despotic bond of that ancient time 
to which we have momentarily reverted. 
Freedom has been gained for us through 
the progressive development of human 
culture. " Hellenic and, later, the Roman 
culture was distracted from the old prim- 
itive feeling, drawn towards objects of 
esthetic and intellectual interest in no 
way associated with domestic sentiment 
—towards external architecture, the stat- 
ues, the temple, the forum,—life becom- 
ing mostly an out-of-door affair. Sut 
in our life of to-day culture enters and 
enriches the home. Life itself has become 
so much an art, on natural lines, that all 
art is in intimate alliance with it. 

In this country the domestic feeling is 
not so intense as it was two or three gen- 
erations ago, when it was intimately as- 
sociated with the country life that de- 
pended upon the actual tillage of the soil 
and was content with the simple con- 
ditions of a purely agricultural economy. 


But just as we are now beginning to see 
a new and better kind of country living 
as a result of progress in science and the 
arts and of increased wealth, so do we 
also see what transformation of home 
life has been going on, to its great ad- 
vantage and enlargement, through the 
very influences that, while broadening 
domestic feeling and giving it greater 
scope and variety, have diminished its 
intensity. As in all other forms of hu- 
man progress, the operation of a blind 
but imperative instinct has given place 
to a higher rational development. 

This reasonable conduct of family life, 
though it weakens what we may eall do- 
mestie solidarity, formerly almost com- 
pulsory, conduces to greater domestic 
happiness, through the freer play of home 
activities, as must be evident to any one 
who can recall the older conditions, so 
intolerant of individual freedom. 

The effect of this transformation of 
home life upon literature, whether in the 
form of books or of periodicals, has been 
very great. These happy homes—happier 
because they are hospitable to a broad and 
generous culture—have through that hos- 
pitality stimulated our writers to efforts 
which in every field of literary activity 
have had results surpassing the products 
of any other period. The artistic require- 
ments of such work are more exacting, 
and they are better met. 

Conventions once despotic are relaxed; 
but the relaxation is not so great or so 
general as to give the family magazine 
that freedom of scope and _ treatment 
which is accorded to the book. As a 
matter of choice, that freedom is not de- 
sirable; the lack of it in no way diminish- 
es the flexibility and variety of magazine 
literature, which is ever becoming more 
and more distinct from that of the book, 
and, because of that distinction, more 
attractive in its own proper field. We 
have thus a new kind of literature, the 
development of which is exceedingly in- 
teresting. In so far as it is a literature 
of fiction—if we may return to our first 
note, at the opening of this Study—it 
depends for its distinction not mainly 
upon the inventive ingenuity of writers, 
or upon their rigid adherence to classic 
standards of form and diction, but, first 
of all, upon their creative power and in- 
sight—upon the informing spirit. 
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E were proud of that tree when we 
got it ready a_ half-hour before 
the exercises were advertised to 
begin. It was the first Christmas 
y tree that the camp had ever known 
Everything was going smoothly when a 
in came in leading an immense mongrel 
log of simister expression. 


Gents.” he said, with a manner which 
vas a mixture of the impertinent and the 
liflident—* gents, are you going to do a fa 
vor for an old man 

‘Why, certainly, certainly,” replied the 
minister; “ certainly.” 

‘IT wouldn’t ask it ord’- 
narily,”’ he continued, 


but I reckoned at this 
season of good-will mebby 
vou mightn’t object 

* Certainly,” chirped the 
yoo! man again; “ cel 
tainly.” 

Mi bby some of you 
might know me—Old Man 
Plummer. | live over in 
Ghost Gulch, betwixt Sin 
clairville and Forty Rod. 
Might any of you gents 
know my _ old — pardner, 
Caleb Huff?” 

One man said he thought 
he did, and the dominie 
started to say * certain- 
lv.” but checked himself 
when he realized it was 
not the truth. 

*What I want to do, if 
it ain't going too fur,” he 
went on, smilingty, “is to 
put a little Christmas gift 
on your tree for my old 
pardner Cale.” 

We all said we'd be de 

lighted to have him do so, 
and he went on: 
} * Cale will be tickled to 
death to find that his old 
pardner has remembered 
him at this-year hollerday 
season. He’s soft that 
j way, Cale is. 





‘It’s the dorg, gents. 
what I want to give to my 
old pardner Cale. Can you 
handle a dorg on your tree 
for a poor old man, gents?” HE 
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*Why, certainly, Mr. Plummer,” said the 


minister, quickly, “and be very glad in 
deed to do so 

‘Thank you, Parson. That dorg comes 
trom the heart, that dorg does, and my old 
pardner Cale will feel it. It ain’t the money 
value of a gift what counts, gents, but the 
heart what's in it.” He pulled the dog a 
little forward and went on: “ He won't be 
no bother to you. He ain't that kind of a 
dorg He’s a fambly dorg, that dorg is. 


That dorg may look cross, but in pint of 
fact he’s a lamb He'll just roost up on one 
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of them biggest limbs, that dorg will, just 
like a jay-bird. Lemme show you.’ 

Ile dragged the dog up to the tree and 
spent ten minutes in trying to induce him 
to “ roost,” but failed. 

Well, never mind,” he said, cheerfully; 
“we'll just tie him to the foot of the tree 


so. There, lay down, Fido nice old boy. 
Wouldn't hurt a babby, sir, that dorg 
wouldn't. Now won't my old pardner Cale 


be tickled when that there dorg is read off 
to him—won’'t he, though! Him and that 
dorg will get along like twin brothers. 
With your kind permission, gents, Ill just 
loaf around and see for myself how my old 
pardner Cale takes it—that’s what I'll do. 
| just want to see that nobody don't laugh 
at my old pardner if he breaks down and 


cries when he gets the dorg. Them tears 
will be manly tears, gents, and I won't see 
my old pardner made game of.” It must bi 


confessed that we were all more or less 
touched by the old man’s sin 
cerity and evident devotion 
to his friend 

It may as well be said, too, 
without further delay, that 
what might have been ex 
pected happened 

The ministe1 made the 
usual semi-humorous remarks 
and then turned to begin tak- 
ing off the presents. The 
dog jumped at his throat. 
The chain saved the dominie, 
but the jerk on it was so 
severe that half the pop-corn 
and most of the candles came 
tumbling off the tree. There 
were sounds of indignation in 
the audience. The minister 
peered toward the rear of the 
church and said: 

"of Mr. Plummer will 
kindly step forward, I pre 
sume the animal will recog 
nize his master, and there'll 
be no further difficulty.” 

There was an_ impressive 
silence for a_ full minute, 
when a man, who had just 

















come in, rose, and after an 
elaborate bow, in which he 
scraped his righi foot around 
on the floor in a wide circle, 
the corresponding hand _per- 
forming a_ similar gyration, 
he said: 

‘By the which if vou mean 
Old Man Plummer, him being 
the only Plummer hereabouts, 
I want to report that I just 
met up with him streaking 
along Plug Hat trail. headed 
for Ghost Gulch. It’s my 
opinion that he ain't likely 
to step for’ards—not to any 
great extent.” He bowed 
again with a circular sweep, 
and sat down. 

Open threats were now 





heard, but the minister advised moderation 
Conciliation was tried. We called the dog 
Fido, good doggie, and nice old fellow in 
hypocritical tones, and offered him pop-corn 
and molasses candy. But he only grew 
worse. 

Then Harley Brown volunteered to shoot 
the creature, at the same time producing 
an implement for the purpose. 

At this point we noticed agitation in an 
unshaven citizen standing on the other sid 
of the church. Then the head of the man 
slowly began to rise, and we saw our mis 
take. When some five feet of him had be 
come visible above the heads of those seat 
ed about him we realized that he had at 
first been sitting. The uplifting had been 
performed slowly, and with slight pauses, 
and even now we were not sure that he 


was all up; he might be simply on his 


knees. Tle surveyed the scene spread out 
below him for some time in impressive 
silence, then bowing 


like a Leaning Towei 
of Pisa, he said: 
‘Ladies and gentle 
men [the ladies were 
scarce, but there wer 
a few], 1 am onfortu 
nately a right smart 
bit of a stranger in 
your midst, but if you 
will lend me your 
ears, as the feller said, 
mebby I can pour some 
ile on these here trou 
bled waters. I think 
I know something 
about dorgs. 
“Now as to. the 
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HE WENT ON INTO SPACE, THE DOG AT HIS HEELS 


present case in hand, I may say it is pecool- 
iar. This here dorg is excited. Sut per- 
haps it might be expected. As the feller said, 
let dorgs delight to bark and bite, for that’s 
just like a dorg. But the case is pecooliar. 
If a man had come to me fifteen minutes 
ago and said to me, * Mr. Huff—’”’ 

“Pardon me,” broke in the minister, 
springing up, “ but are you Mr. Caleb Huff?” 

“I may say, sir, with trooth—in fact, it 
is my dooty to say—that I am that inder- 
vidual.” 

“Then you are the man that the dog is 
intended for. Your name is on the tag,” 
and the minister pointed to the creature, 
who was sitting up on his haunches and 
occasionally licking his chops in anticipa 
tion as he looked at the good man. 

“My name? That dorg for me?” cried 
the stranger, throwing up both hands and 
striking the ceiling. 

“Yes, sir. The dog is yours. If you'll 
just remove him, please, we can go on with 
our exercises as planned.” 

Mr. Huff was seen to sway violently for 
some moments. Then he gradually gained 
control of himself and said, in a husky 
voice: 

“May I ask the part‘culars of this on- 
fortunate event? Mebby I can prove an 
alieby. The law, gentlemen, founded on 
that there great insterment, the Maggie 
Carter, wrung from King John, supposes 
every man innercent till he is proved 
guilty—” 

‘I think there can be no mistake about 
it.” broke in the minister. “The animal 
was brought here by a Mr. Plummer and—”’ 

“My old pardner!” cried Mr. Huff. 


“That dorg comes to me in the name of 
friendship. I aecept him in the sperret in 
which he is give.” He sidled out into the 
aisle, and slowly advanced toward the 
front. His hand had advanced reluctantly 
almost to the dog’s collar. The animal 
flew up like a steel spring. Mr. Huff went 
backward over a pew. Some said his feet 
grazed the ceiling, but this, though un 
doubtedly a physical possibility, was not 
probably the fact. Amid the raucous bay 
ing of the dog his new owner struggled to 
his feet, swaying violently. ‘In the sperret 
in which he was give,’ he went on, his con- 
versational flow in no way impaired. “ He 
is my dorg, but I shall have to ask, gentle- 
men, to leave him where he is for the pres- 
ent. He must become acquainted with me 
graderally. He must learn to love me. 1 
must conciliate him. Do any of you ladies 
or gentlemen happen to have a shank bone 
in your pocket which IT can borrow? Kind 
ness wins where—” 

“In my opinion,” said Harley Brown, ris 
ing, “the only way is to shoot the critter 
as I said before. We want our presents 
sometime to-night.” 

“Young man,” replied Mr. Huff, “ don’t 
talk of such violent perceedings at this-year 
time of peace on yearth. That dorg is mine, 
and T’ll have the law on any man what 
touches him. No; we'll get them gifts, 
precious remembrances from loved ones, by 
mild wavs. If nobody will come for’ard 
with a shank bone, will somebody lend me 
an umbrell’?” He was accommodated in 
this respect, and again advanced cautiously 
toward the tree. The dog stood up and 
growled. ‘There, now, young man,” he 
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continued, “ you see these things can be re 
moved easily with this-vear umbrell’, Come 
for’ard, my young friend, and show that 
your desires for them there gifts is gen 
yooine, and that you are not acchooated 
merely by a thirst for the blood of a feller- 
critter.” Harley Brown stepped up and 
took the umbrella, but his efforts met with 
rather meagre reward. The dog constantly 
tugged at his chain and made the most 
frantie efforts to reach the throat of Harley. 
\fter ten minutes’ work he succeeded in 
hooking off a china doll and a meerschaum 
pipe, but as the labels had been lost from 
both articles the situation was not materi 
ally improved. 

*Gentlemen,” began Caleb, keeping at a 
safe distance from the tree, “we must try 
other tactics. We must not be discouraged.” 

‘See here, old man,” interrupted Harley 
Brewn, “let up on that and tell.us what 
we're going to do.” The scientist swayed 
around and looked down at Harley. 

‘Young man,” he said, slowly, “ your 
very brilliant igee of an umbrell’ don’t 
seem to pan out. I never thought it would. 
Set down and remain calm. I will now 
propose a plan myself. We will rope off 
them gifts. Is there any cow-man here who 
knows how to sling a lariat?” 

The stock-growing interests did not seem 
to be represented, probably from the fact 
that there was also a Christmas entertain- 
ment that night down at South Fork. 

* Very well; I can do it myself,” resumed 
Caleb. “ Somebody please get me a clothes- 
line.” Uncle Dan Bannock departed for 
the line, and while he was gone Mr. Plum 
mer’s partner entertained us with a slight 


dissertation on the dog in literature. When 


the line came he made a noose and began 
operations, but he soon found that he stood 
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too rear the ceiling for successful effort, so 
he turned it over-to Harley Brown. All 
Hlarley succeeded in doing was to get the 
noose fast around a top branch, and to shake 
off a few parcels, all of which fell within 
the dog zone, and only served to eXxasperate 
him further. 

Caleb Huff again offered a_ suggestion: 
“Let the party what got the line go and 
fetch a good bamboo fish-pole.” Uncle Dan 
was back with the pole so soon that Caleb 
had searcely warmed up on the probability 
of dogs on other planets, much to his dis 
appointment. He took the pole, affixed a 
shingle nail in the end, and with an elabo 
rate flourish turned and began angling for 
presents. This plan proved rather effect 
ive, and he continued to operate it. 

He had taken off perhaps half of the 
presents and gracefully waved them to the 
people on the end of the pole, after present 
ing each to the minister, twenty feet away, 
for him to read the label, when, on starting 
to turn back to the tree to get another, and 
in the midst of an apropos quotation from 
“the feller,” suddenly at a terrifie leap of 
the baby’s pet the chain snapped. The old 
partner uttered one yell of consternation. 
Then he projected himself down the aisle 
head first, like an arrow. His Velocity was 
no greater than the occasion demanded; the 
lamb was close behind. In the past the 
church door had opened in, but this time, in 
graceful recognition of the exigencies of the 
situation, it opened out. Caleb Huff went on 
into space, with the dog at his heels. The 
minister and Harley Brown distributed the 
rest of the presents. 

We kept the tree standing in a back lot 
for months, hoping to have the pleasure of 
Ivnching Plummer on it: but he was never 
seen in our camp again. 








©\ mariner stood on the quay. 

7 And looked with sharp eyes out 
Now do you suppose 

\ ee ne ? 

) Hed gage with his nose 

Impossible! that could not buay 
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CHRISTMAS IDEA 


“Oh”, gee, fellers ! just the ting to hang up if yers’ain’t got no stockings !” 


The Man from Pittsburg 


W* pride ourselves in our town on being 
awake. When Fortune knocks at our 
municipal door we swing wide the portal. 
rhe stranger arrived at our leading hotel. 
He had a businesslike air, and there was 
also a touch of the scholar about him. After 
some commonplace conversation with the 
landlord he asked, casually, if we had a 
public library. The landlord replied in the 
negative and glanced at the register. He 
saw that the man was from Pittsburg. This 
was enough. Handing out one of his best 
cigars, the host begged the stranger to sit 
down and enjoy it. Then he hurried out. 

In ten minutes he was back, followed by 
our Mayor and two other leading citizens. 
With a fine flourish the landlord introduced 
them to his guest. The man bowed and 
smiled. but seemed a bit bewildered; how- 
ever, he showed himself composed and will 
ing to await developments. The callers wer« 
cordial but dignified, and after a_ few 
minutes the Mayor suggested a drive about 
our beautiful town. The stranger acqui- 
eseed, though with an inquiring manner. 
They drove him about for a couple of hours. 
and showed him many fine sites for public 
buildings. Then they mentioned luncheon. 
and again the stranger was not averse. Af- 
ter this was over the Mayor thought it was 
time to come te the point. So he begged to 
know, in a deferential tone, what report the 
stranger purposed making to Mr. Carnegie 
on the subject of presenting our beautiful 
and deserving town with a library building. 
since of course we had all known just what 


he had come to our beautiful and apprecia 
tive town for. The fellow had the effrontery 
to say that he didn’t represent Mr. Carnegie 
and had never set eyes on him. 

“Then IT should thank you, sir,” said the 
Mayor, his virtuous indignation rising, “ to 
tell us why you came here from Pitts 
burg and asked if we had a public library. 
Explain yourself, sir!” 

“T am selling the Ne Plus Ultra news 
paper file.” he replied. *“ Allow me_ to 
show you a sample,” and he drew out a con 
trivance three feet long from an_ inside 
pocket which must have reached to the hem 
of his coat skirt. “It’s the greatest thing 
on earth for filing newspapers and—” 

But they rose from the table with right 
eous wrath and left him. While a posse of 
the best citizens were gone for a rail the 
scoundrel sneaked out of town. 


Retribution 


AMES, four years old, had been naughty 

to the point of evoking a whipping from 
his long-suffering mother,and all day long a 
desire for revenge rankled in his little bosom. 

At length bed-time came, and kneeling be 
side her, he implored a blessing for each 
member of the family individually, she alone 
being conspicuous by her absence. Then ris- 
ing from his devout posture, the little sup- 
pliant fixed a keenly triumphant look upon 
her face, saying, as he turned to climb into 
bed 


* T s’pose you noticed you wasn’t in it.” 
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THe City MAN IN THE COUNTRY 
“7d 





love to plant the pease and beans, the cucumbers, and such ; 
But 1 must say the pumpkins are a little bit too much!” 


A Practical Appeai 


— CARTARET, on 
the death of her hus- 
band’s step-mother, as- 
sumed the care of. six 
small half brothers and 
sisters. A few years later 
Mr. Carteret was very ill. 
Just before the crisis was 
reached Mrs. Carteret went 
one evening to send the 
small boys to bed. She 
found all six kneeling 
around the dinner table, 
with Irvine, aged five, 
leading in prayer, and 
this is what she heard: 

“O Lord, please come 
down here and do some- 
thing mighty quick! 
Brother’s temperature is 
105 8-10, and you know 
what that means! If it 
doesn’t soon come down, 
he’ll be a goner, sure! 
Please don’t let him 
die; but if he has to, 
send sister another hus- 
band, and please send 
him quick; for I tell you 
what, with all these chil- 
dren to look after, we 
certainly do need a man 
in the house.” 

For the benefit of the 
reader who asks, I will 
idd that Mr. Carteret re- 
covered, 7. a. ee 








Community of Interest 


GIRL I know most fair to see, 

So lovely in her. best array, 
Her every pose enraptures me. 
She lives at Tenafly, N. J. 


When things go wrong and I am blue, 
Straight to a second maid I fly 
For sound advice and counsel true. 
She lives near Stapleton, S. I. 


No joke I need elucidate 
Unto a third I call my friend 
Who lives, I much regret to state, 
In Brooklyn, at the farther end. 


\ fourth knows many a toothsome dish, 
Sweetmeats she makes amazing well, 
Rabbits and salads too. I wish 
She did not live at New Rochelle. 


If some one maiden I could find, 


In whom these traits, the gay, the grave, 


And all the others, were combined, 
Think of the ear fares I could save. 


Just such economies as this 

Have made the trusts so rich and great; 
Thus, my supposititious Miss 

Would be, indeed, a_ syndicate. 


A merger of the fair and good, 
A trust in femininity, 
Of which I only wish I could 
The holding corporation be. 
Puitie L. ALLEN. 


A Young Patriot 


VERY dear little girl, who had to “ go to 
bed by day,” was allowed to celebrate 
the Fourth of July by sitting up after dark. 
That night, for the first time, she was shown 
the stars. Long and wonderingly did she 
regard them. When bed-time came she was 
most reluctant to quit a spectacle so ab- 
sorbing. As she obeyed her mother’s call, 
she cast a lingering glance backward, say- 
ing, “ Will you please call me when the 
stripes come out?” 
That evening this small patriot reverently 
mentioned “ Uncle Sam” in her prayers. 
C. E. C. 














Ad Myrtillam 


YRTILLA, the distance between us 
Is measured by miles and by days, 
So Mars is compelled to court Venus 
Afar in the dullest of ways: 
| hate to make love in a letter,— 
But what is a fellow to do? 
I like the old-fashioned w better ; 
Don’t you? 


There’ itle of me 


1 comes 
es 


indeed, only 
pat to my pen,— 
s / 
uin,—most impatient of men! 
ihe club or a drive in a hansom, 
The theatre—these are a few 
Diversions. I’d give a queen’s ransom 


For you! 


Time never before took 


4, and you don’t know how lonely 


the trouble 
To loiter and lag in his flight: 

And when you come back he will double 
His regular speed, just for spite: 

I know of the chips on his shoulder; 
I think I have hit ene or two 

Who cares! It is I who grow older, 

Not you. 


So here is the hope that your heart is 
Not wholly forgetful of me, 

And here is a kiss,—but the chart is 
A trifle obscure, as you 

Of absence, of corse, «s you wander, 
You find the old adage is true: 

I know of one heart that grows fonder 

Of you. Fe.ix CARMEN. 


see. 
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Serenading a Widow 


LL Hawleyburgh knew that the young 

man was making a fool of himself. 
Hawleyburgh didn’t sympathize with lovers 
at the best, but it could stand a little fool- 
ishness when the object of the lover’s atten- 
tion was a young girl. But when she was a 
widow it was going too far to ask it to 
swallow poetry and romance in the court- 
ship. Though in this case she was a young 
widow, and pretty, very pretty—but still a 
widow: and she was possessed of a couple of 
children, and poor Hawleyburgh couldn't 
uphold his actions at all. 

Not that the young man cared a rap what 
folks thought. He went right ahead court- 
ing that widow on the lute-and-love-lamp 
basis. He seemed to think that she was an 
only daughter, aged about seventeen, and 
lived in a castle, and that rope ladders and 
palfreys were still extant. But at last he 
got his eyes opened. 

Not content with flowers and notes and 
pretended stolen interviews, he must need 
serenade the widow. With a guitar, too, 


THE MARINER 


i eee top of that old feather bed looks like 
the surf at sea, 

As white and rough around some bluff it 
dashes angrily; 

I never saw the surf I dread 

The way I do that feather bed. 


Because, you see, the lashing foam is hissing 
in your face, 

Howling because Death’s dripping jaws are 
just within an ace 

Of catching you. You're glad you're home 

When you can see that lashing foam. 


But yet I kind o’ like to think I’m daring of 
the deep, ) 
And so I grin when I am in the nearest way 

to weep; 
I go right up to danger’s brink 
In spite of it, I like to think. 


And so I cast my moorin’s off with a husky 
seaman’s cry, 

And bid the crew to “ hold her true”; when 
billowy waves are high 

As mountains, from their crest to trough, 

It’s brave to cast those moorin’s off. 


And now the sea begins to roar and toss 
and pitch and roll, 

And caution screams that in my seams per- 
haps there is a hole; 

It looks a long ways to the floor 

When that old sea begins to roar. 

But still I always put to sea when I stay 
home from school. 

I’m counted brave, and far more knave, 
they say I am, than fool; 

I should not dare to let them see 

That I am scared to put to sea. 

ALDEN CHARLES NOBLE. 


and with Shelley’s Lines to an Indian Air, 
of all selections! He was a little younger 
than the widow, and the most romantic 
young man! 

So he planted himself under her window 
late one summer evening and began touch- 
ing his guitar—it was a lute to him. He 
got on swimmingly with the first verse—the 
winds breathed low, and the stars shone, 
and the spirit in his feet led him properly. 
As he finished this he strummed off some 
variations on the lute in a bolder manner, 
and then plunged into the second verse a 
little louder, his soul vibrating in unison 
with the strings. The wandering airs—the 
dark—the silent stream—the champak odors 
—the sweet thoughts—the nightingale’s 
complaint; then a window opened above. 
The widow leaned out. “ George,” she whis- 
pered, “ thank you ever so much, but please 
go away. You’ve already woke up the baby, 
and Willie is nestling around. It’s beauti- 
ful. Can’t you send me the rest by mail?” 

They were married the next week, and it 
has always been said at Hawleyburgh that 
he made the best of step-fathers. 





